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THE 

FIRST CONCORD. 

The Agreement of the Nominative Case 
and the Verb. 

Verbum Personate concordat, &c. 

A Verb personal far, a Verb i^hat has % Pejsans, 
as, first, secondhand third,) must ty of the same 
Nymbgr and ffrson iviifi the Nominative Case .• 
<**> '/ ' . ' . 

1. Pvrtue excelleih all Things in itself; all good 
Things are at Hand, with whtm is Vkttxie^ 

2. Good Men hate to sin from a Love of Virtue. 

3. Wkke<} Men fancy^ that they can appease tRe 
Gods with Gifts and victiips, but they lose both 
their l^bor and Cost. 

4. Dear are Parents*, Children, Kinsfolk, Friends ^ 
but our Country alone contains the Affections of 
all these : Wb?t good Man therefore would scruple 
to die, if he can be serviceable to his Country 2 

5. No M an enjoys perpetual Gfoodt 

6. Play suits not every Age; 
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4 ENGLISH EXAMPLES. 

7. Where prudent Counsellors are wanting, a 
Nation goes to wreck, as a Ship does without a 
Pilot: nor is one sufficient; for then only is a 
Country safe, when many wise Men govern Affairs. 

8. Tfte Physician who has done his best, is crr- 
quitted tho' the Patient die; and so is the Advo- 
cate, tho* the Client lose his Cause. 

9. It is better to be called too liberal than un- 
grateful : good Men voill praise the one, and even 
bad Men mil Mndemn the other. • -• » 

***0. Too nwth Liberty will end at last in some 
great Evil.. 

^Note. If two or more. Nomination Cases singular, 
with or witJiout a Conjunction copulative, come be- 
fore a Verb, the Verb may be rendered in the Plu- 
ral Number. 

1. Food and Jpparehmust.be adapted to the 
Health of the Body, not' to pleasure. . 

2. The Wife and Husband ought never to be ^ 
angry both at once. 

3. Lijfi>,, Death, Wealth* Poverty have gre^t 
Influence overall Men. . , , . • / 

Nominativus pronominurtvrard, &c 

THE Nominative Case of the-' Pronouns, Ego,. 
Tu> Nos, Vos, are seldom expressed in Latin, un- 
less for Distinction^ sake ; or whtn an Emphasis 
(I. e. a particular Stress, or Vehemence of Expres- 
sion} requires it:as 

1. When / regard not jour Business, do not 
yow regard mine. 
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RNGLfSH EXAMPLES. 5 

,2. /knew hot the Way of speaking iH; but ye 
are now my Leaders, and / am determined to fol- 
low you. 

3. Certainly / am tfte unhftppicst M^n }n the 
World : if any Mischief happens to our Family, / 
feel it 6rst, / know H first I 

4 • As we are happy or miserable, compared! 
with others, so other People are miserable or 
happy, compared with us. 

£• I think jgu are of a mild Disposition towards 
your Children, and that your Son is dutiful ; but 
he did not know you enough, nor you him : *M* 
often happens, where they live not well, 

6. You are a J«dge ; see that you are not accu- 
sed of any Thing. 

7« We are Rulers of the State ; ye not even of 
Slaves. 

So (f He, or They, (or Men, Persons, People, 
spoken in general,) come before a Verb, you must 
leave out the Nominative Case in Latin ; unless, as in 
the foregoing Rule j it be required by some Distinction 
or Emphasis of Expression ; as, 

lr. if e was accounted noble among his Equajs. 
2. They direct us. well, who forbid us to. do what 
we doubt whether it be just or unjust. 

AHqu&ndo Oratio est Verbo, &c. 

SOMETIMES a whple Sentence, or part of a 
Sentence, or an Infinitme Movd, stands pitfead of a 
Nomiuatwe Case to the Kerbs <p* / . >. .* 

A3 
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6'* ENGLISH EXAMFLfeS. 

♦1. To be careless what any one may think of him, 
& tfiePart not only of an arrogant Mat), .but of onfe 
altogether dissolute. 

2. It is the Part of a young Man fo reverence his 
Elders, and to chose the b£st and most -approved 
of them, on whose Counsel and Authority he may 
rely. N . ♦ 

'3; It is right even for us old Men' to obey oM 
Men. 

4. To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 

5. To fear God is the Beginning of Wisdom. 

6. If in speaking tJtere is Gravity mixed with 
Modesty , nothing can to more admirable, especially 
in a young Man. ' * 

7. To see not only what is before us, hot even to 
foresee those Things that are future, is Wisdom. 

8. It is not enough to know, unless we do what 
we know. 

9. The great Difficulty f is -to 'begin; for weak 
Minds dread new Experiments.; '. 

101 What shall fall out, is not. in our Power to 
chuse : but it i$ in our Power to manage and un+ 
prove that which happens, and turn it to our Adr 
vantage. ; 

11. Such a Virtue it is to be sflent, that he, who 
understands nothing, is deemed' wise so long as he 
holds his Peace. . " « 

12. To live, is common to Men with Brutes ; but 
.to live well'm otir main Business. . 

13. It is ho Shame not to overtake a Man$ if we 
follow him as fast as we can. 

14; It is a great Pleasure to see a Friend pleased, 
but a greater to make him so. 

15. If it be great Wisdom it) a private Man, k 
is still greater in a Nation, to know itse\f. 
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ENGLISH KXAMPLtS.r J 

, IG.-ItwiU aire no Man to (ell him his Neighbour 
was cured. 

« . '\ Aliquandd Adverbiurn, &c. ' 

AND sometimes; an Adverb, with a Genii we 
Case, is the Nominative Case to the Verb: 

1. AsmaU Part of the Booty satisfied me, 

2. For a great TFauIt, a small Punishment is 
enough from a Father. * " 

3. Not a little Art is necessary, if a Man- desires 
totpftease a Fool.'. % ' 

EXCEPTIONS. 

., % I. Verba infinitivi modi, &c. 

VERBS of the lenitive Mood only have ok 
Accusative Case before them, as the rest have a 
Nominative: so that if a Noun 'or Pronoun, with 
the Conjunction that before it, either expressed or 
understood,, comes .before a Verb, you may in Latin 
leave out the Conjunction, and put the JViw«i,» or 
Pronoun, in the Accusative Case, and the Verb in, 
the fnjbiitite Mood, which U governed of that Ac- 
cusative' Case. .---.'. 

, 1 • Nothing can be more foolish, than those wfcom 
they call Buffoons : they pretend that they know all 
Things, and yet :they khow nothing. • <• 

£• I hatf> rather my Enemies should epvy irie^ thaji 
1 envy my. Enemies;. 

3*. H is to bd observe^ that there, is no greater 
P&t in Friendship, thaj*. Flattery. 
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8 ENGLISH BXAMPJ.Ba. 

i 

4. It is certain* that Man, obedient to Nature, 
cannot injure Man. 

5. No one thinks that he owes us any Thing, 
who hath borrowed our -Time ; when t|iis is the 
only Thing, which even a grateful Man cannot 
repay. 

• 6. I do not say I liave that, Portion, which la 
commonly called a Portion; but Chastity and 
Modesty, the Love of my Parents, and the Fear 
of God. * . - 

7* Banishment is not terrible to those who think 
the wJwle Earth to be one City. 

8. No Man can think that he did any Thing to- 
wards procuring his natural Beauty or Wit ; and 
therefore he ought not to value himself for them. 
. 9. He that deals sincerely in all his Actions, is 
both safe and secure : but he that relies upon Fraud 
-4and Tricks of deceiving, shall find his Cunning fail 
him at last. 

10. All who are a little down in the World are 
very suspicious ; they take every thing as an 
Affront, and always think themselves slighted on 
Account of their Misfortunes. 

U. If any Thing be said in Jest, it is not right 
for you to take it seriously. 

12. Itbccpmes Vm, who hath not done amiss, 
to be bold and speak confidently for himself. 

II. Verbum inter duos nominatives, 8tc. 

WHEN a Verb comes between two Nominative 
Cases, one of which is singular, th* otter plural, 
the Verb may agree with either of them : (Because 
the Subject and Predicate may be used recipro- 
cally ; as, Mihi Patria eel Athena* My Country is 
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Athens ; or, Athens- « my ittottntry :) but the Verb 
generally agrees with thejbrmer. 

J . A1J Things vwe Sea; 

2. Joys w>ere the Beginning, of our Sorrow. 

3. Great Riclies, hy the Law of Nature, are a 
calm and composed Poverty* 

' 4. To be content with our own, is the greatest 
and most sure Riches. 

5. Her Portion is ten Talents. 

6. The Delights of a Fool are Folly and Mad- 
ness : Letters to .him are a Thing of noughts and 
Firftfe seems a Trifle : his Eloquence is -Cursing, 
and Threatening is $e JDiplect of his Commands. 

*■ III. Npnien Multitudinis, &c. 

-4 NOUN signifying Many, or more than Owe, 
*ucft cw valgus, poputus, Jurba, civitas, pars, mafttus, 
caterva, proles, uterque, aliquis,^ quisque, neuter, 
&c. have sometimes (not always) a .Verb P fatal 
after them, though the Noun be of'ihe Smgtdur' 
Number. '- - ' ' 

1 . What the Vulgar make light-and easy by long 
suffering, the wise' Man softens to huiiself by long 
Meditation,- • - . . ' • - .* 

2.. s Som€,JMen in all their Actions cwrt and hunt 
aftergame ; which Sort ©f Men are commonly 'much 
tdtiiedofy but inwardly little reverenced* 
: 3. Beware.. jqwti of false Accusations; for the. 
cpmmdn People, feeing ignorant of the Trutn, judge 
hy Opinion and jiVpoft* , . * . 

4.' How happy ' rftn I, when, whoever^ scqs me, 
they congratulate iny good Fortune ! 
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10 knglmh: b*amjp*,b&. 

5. Both were Hi home. 
^ 6. Both are imposed upon in m extraordinary 
Manner. 

7 : Part sought to encounter Dangers from Mag- 
nanimity 5 and others from Impetuosity; or for the 
Rewards of Victory* 

8. All the Youth were met together. 
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SECOND CONCORD, 

The Jgreement q£ the $ut?stant>ive and 
the Adjective, Participle, &c. 

- A<$jecttva, Piartteipja, e* Pronomina, fce. 

Afyectmes, Participles, ap4 Pr&mm % must 
agree* with th* Substantive in Genfkr, Ntanker* 
and Case. 

I. Adjectives. 

1. What does it profit a Mm to hide himself, 
and to shun the Eyes and Ears of Men ? A good 
Conscience summons a Crowd ; and a bad one, even 
in Solitude, is anxious and uneasy. 

2. To me the Remembrance of Friends is pleas- 
ing and agreeable: I enjoyed them while living, as 
if I was about to lose them ; and I parted from 
tbem, as if I was to meet them againr 
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BNGIrlftH EXAMPLES. 11 

3. EvU Communication corrupts good Manners. 

4. He is miserable, who seeks for something to 
eat, and finds it with Difficulty; but he is more 
miserable, who seeks it with pains, and finds no- 
thing; and most miserable is he,y?ho when he is 
hungry, has nothing to eat. 

5. There is more Satisfaction in a bit of dry 
Bread in the open Field, with Love and Concord, 
than in a House full of the best Cheer, attended 
with Brawling, Contention, and Strife. 

6. An Action will not be right, if the WW be not 
so j for on the Will depends the Action : and the 
Habit of the Mind cannot be perfect, unless it 
perceives the whale JDfuty of- Life, knows how to 
judge of TJbings, and redueeth them all to Truth, 

7* Poverty becomes the heavier, if Infemy is 
added thereto^. 

8. The Infamy of Men, is immortal. 

9. As to Richqs, they are desired partly for the 
necessary Uses of Life, and partly for Pleasures. 

10. The Desires and Fears of the epvetoua, the 
Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are. greater 
Pain than the most laborious Work.. 

11. True Wisdom is' suck an inestimable Jewel, 
that the most -precious* Pearls are not worthy to 
come in Competition with it, 

I %.- Nature brought ip into the World naked «nd 
unarmed, and furnished us with no Weapon pf 
Offence. 
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12 BNOtlSH EXAMPLES. 



II. PARTICIPLES. 



1 . The Desire of Good is always safe. Do you 
ask, what thfs is, and from whence it ariseth? 1 
will tell you : from a good Conscience, from honest 
Thoughts and just Actions, from a Disdain of all 
fortuitous Tilings, and from a constant Tcnour of 
Life, keeping one and ttie same pleasing Road. 

2. So do all Things-, as under the Eye of some 
good Man always present; and when you. have 
made so great a Progress, as even- to; reverence 
yourself, you may dismiss your "tutor:; - * 

8. There is a certain Joy which reaches us- from 
those -we love, even in their Absence, bat it is light 
and transitory ; whereas the* Presence and Conver- 
sation of a Friend has something of a more lively 
Pleasure ^especially if we See foot only him we de- 
sire, but such a one as we would wish lilm to be. 

•4. Wealth gotten by dishonorable Means soon 
wastes away; but what is gained by honest Labor 
swells to a greater Heap^ which moulders not, but 
still increases.- 

• 5. If the Fields lie fallow and iteglected, a Fa- 
"mine must needs follow : but good Husbandry 6e- 

stofced upon them makes great Plenty. 

• 6. Ola Age is venerable, when a Man's- past 
Life hath been truly virtuous and useful. 

7. He that willingly receives a Command, takes 
off the severest Fart of Servitude ; Not he that is 
commanded is wretched, but he that does a Thing 
unwillingly. 
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III. Pronouns. 



1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time,) leave low and 
.sordid Cares to others, apply your Mind to your 
Studies : let this be your Business, and your Re* 
creation, your Labor, and your Rest ; the frbject 
of your Vigils, and your Dreams: plan out and 
compose some Work, that may be always your 
xnvn. '** r ■*. ... , 

2., If* a good Man and a wicked Man sail both in 
the same Ship, it is impossible that the same Wind 
which favors the one, should cros$ the other, 

3. As for Charity, it is never to be expected 
from a covetous Man, who dreads to lessen his bwn^ 
Heaps, more than to starve his poor Neighbour. 

4. Look round on all Things ; every one hath its 
proper Colour, its own Figure and Dimensions. 
And this,, among other things, strikes me with Ad- 
miration at the infinite Wisdom of our great' Cre- 
ator ; that, in such a vast Variety of Things, lie 
hath iriade none exactly alike : those which seem 
^o, when compared will appear different : Among, 
su'ch Variety of Leaves, every one is marked with 
ifrr oivn Propriety. 

Attqitendo Cranio siippiet,.&c. ■ 

Sometimes a Sentence, or part of a Sentence, 
supplies the Place of a Substantive; the Adjective 
being put in the Neuter Gender. 

i. It is absurd to anticipate Evil, and to pre- 
suppose that, which it will be Time enough to 
B 
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11 B$G14W M/HMPUM* 

bear when it happens ; and thereby lose the En- 
joyment of the present Time, through Fear of 
what is to come. 

2. TJiis is most scandalous, which is wont, to.be 
objected <to us : that we speak the language, but. 
dolnot the, Wotfks of Philosophy. 
" S. Not to return one good Office, for another, is. 
pihwnan : but to returu Evil for Good is diabolical^ 

'4.. Thinjt not much to take a long. Journey to. 
such 7 as profess to teach you something useful. 
For M is a Shame that since Merchants pa^s over 
so many' Seas to increase their Estate, youpg Men 
should Jbe.loatl? to travel for the Improvement, of 
their . Understanding. 

5 f It is a Favor, I confess,'to cure abound,, oy. . 
Disease; but to make a Wound or Disease, for the 
SgJce of curing it, is barbarous. 

G.' To die- m Battle, & more* preferapk th^n tfy 
sav$ one's Life By Flight. 

jr.. ft'w pleasant to stand upon, the ShQre^aqd. 
see a SJiip tqssed by the Waves : Jft is pleasant, to. 
- stand in the Window of ,a Castle, to. s$e a JBftttlc^j 
arid 'the various Events belqw. 

8.^ Xr we consider the Excellence andXtfgnity of 



Nature, we shall quickly find how shameful it fo to 
dissolve into a luxurious Softness and Delicacy : 
and how becoming, on the other Side,- to live fru- 
gally, temperately, gravely,, and soberly. • 
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THIRD CONCOflD. 

The Agreement of the Relative and 
Antecedent. 

ftel&fivtfm cum Ante6edente, &c. 

THE Retttiitte toust Hgree totth the Antecedent, 
or SufciMfa. gcbtg beffre it, iH Sender, Number, 
and Pirsdhfiut rcat always in Cube) i as, 

1, We mustfavpwe *on« Gad 4* 4fre principal 
Geod, *U Which we -must aim. strenuously, and to 
which every Thought, Word,, ancf Actios, wjst be 
addressed ; as a Mariner steers his Gognp fciy a 
certain.Stan } 

2. The wise Man despises Injuries and Con- 
tutHe]y f toWe/t may be. called tbe Shadow of -an 
Injury ; saying, these Things happen to jne either 
deseffedty or undeservedly : |f deservedly, it is 
not Contumely, but Judgment; if undeservedly, 
let him blurfh for it, who hath done me so much 
Injustice. 

S. He is not 1>rave and stannous, uAoj shuns 
Labour* but he whose Mind gathers Strength from 
the Difficulties that surround him. 

4* fc signifies nothing what your Conditieti »j if 
it iseeras to jjrdu ,* , bad ope : for te is not happy, 
tt?Ao does not think himself so; 

B2 
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16 ENGLISH EXAMPLES. 

5. The Good which may be given, may likewise 
be taken away. 

6. It is a Sign of a Mind greatly improved, when 
it sees its Faults which it knew not before ; as we 
congratulate some sick Persons, on knowing them- 
selves to be. sick* , 

7. Rashriess spoilt t*he best tiestgns ; which must 
be carried on prudently, and with good Advice, if 
we Would have them prove suceessfiil. 

8. To sortie Men ? especially fuck as subsist by 
Dealings in the World, a good Name is so neces- 
sary, that it may wejl be reckoned^ as a means of 
their Livelihood : surely then it is no light Matter 
to. rob a Man of what is so valuable to him, , 

9. The Honor; and Comfort of Parents coijsis.t 
in a numerous Offspring, which degenerate, not 
from the ancient Virtue of the Family. 

• 10. This is commonly the* Fortune cf'tMJe that 
Spoil and. deceive othefs : 'they at last meet with 
4otnetoho&> the likte to theih. 
• ,; li. What' is* there comparable- -to- a prudent 
Mind, which is not crafty to deceive, but so cau*- 
tidus'as not to be deceived? ; '* 5 ' •' «• : 

♦12. That tfttaidship is tiio$t pteasfcnt, wkfck 
Llttcness of Manners hath formed. 

1&. That is true Friendship, whkh aeitber Hope' 
nor Pear, nor any Prospect of Interest can disunite; 
witHwhith Men die, and for which they' scruple 
not to die» ■ ' * 

14/ He looked Weft to the Stfefy of thi^Citi- 
sfiftoj wtefebi he understood his ^own to be com- 
prehended. 

15. These have worked but one Htor, and you 
haVe7 r made them 'equal to us, u)ha have borne the 
Burthen and Heat of the Day. 
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16. Sbme Mten trml tatfe fltad ihwe lb duke 
off the inward Load of tfoe M\M, «*fe**by MA 
M^tfttton, only becomes mire iifc&tee : is i* a 
Ship, a Burthen that is find and kmttdMWe, 
stifcifis it the less ; white such fes are itioVfeabte 111% 
tpt to sink the Side to whkh they nett, by their 
ttaequal Pressure. 

17. Either tn hearing or readme we mtstiMft 
catch at old or new-coined Words, or extravagant 
Metaphors, and rhetorical Flourishes of Speech ; 
but observe such Precepts as taay plrove of use, and 
remark such noble and manly Sentences at pay 
foe transferred to Things. Let us &o learh, that 
what wete Words, taray become Woflrt. 

AHquando Oratk) ponitur, &c. 

Sometime* d Sentence, or Part ojf a. Sentence, an- 
swering to the Question, who ? or what } spppfies 
the Place of an Antecedent ; and then the Relative 
must be in the Neuter Gender. 

1. We spend our Time in idle and unprofitable 
Labors, which makes Life s,eem short : whereas it 
is long enough to accomplish the greatest Things, 
if we know how jto use it rightly. ,.,%,. 

2. The Possession oj* Riches, and aft external 
Things, is precarious and uncertain ; which makes 
the wise Man despise them,, and rest consented in 
iKe Possession oiF Virtue arid a good Conscience^ ^ 

3. Old Men Jiave weak Iksires, which makes 
ihem seem temperate.. . ' ^ 

4. When ft vainglorious Jnap Jails # Ifis Jim, 
when he misses Profae,, itiil perhaps me*t§ ftifh 
Reproach; {which often Happens to the vain-glori- 

B.S 
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v 

pfys tbeawbat .Disturbances and Disquiets, and 
e^n Tprfuarts* U he .under I 
^ fr. 4 FqqI (like a Beast) is no wooer provoked 
^t. he grows dngry ; and,tu/uc& is worse* it appears 
immediately in his. Countenance, Words, and Ac* 
4194?: whereas a prudent Mau is not unseemly 
transported by his Passion ; but stifles his Keseafcr 
mpnt flven of the most reproachful Injuries. '. 

L V Kelativum juter <1uq, &c, . .•* 

,. ZF a Relative comes between two Substantive* 
' not of the same Gender, the Relative way agree in 
Getider wif/i f/ie latter of the Substantives; as, 

1. How- full of Reason and Counsel is that 
Animal w/iowwe call Man ! 
"• • ^Z Ot&J was' born in the Town wfecJi-is called 

"Arhto.- • .r ...•,. V , i 

Or uftif/i the former. 

1. Nothing is wretched, but when you think it 
so : this very Place, which you call Banishment, is 

•to the Natives their dear Country : and how many, 
were they to enjoy from the Remains of your 'For- 

-tune, bat the least Part, would think themselves 

'War Heaven.. 

1 5.- The World tvas formed of that con/used 
x Heap &f Matter, which was called CTtao*. ' . 

* - 6. Twit reasonable Creature, whom we cafl Man, 
doeth many unreasonable Tilings. 

r* "W Tho*e heaveiily JRr**, wWcA Men call Stan, 

'' fetftoe brightest tfhen theNight is darkest. 
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AHquando Relativum concordat, &c. 

i Sometimes a Relative, also a Noun Adjective, or 
Participle, agrees with the Primitive understood 
In the Possessive ; as meas Fortunas, — qui — where 
qui agrees with the Primitive Pronoun mei under- 
stood in the Possessive meas.. 

1. By some Mistake perhaps in Battle, I may 
wound my Fellow-Soldier, and spare the Enemy ; 
but this is an Accident, hot my Fault, who intended 
to strike an gnemy. t 

21 Let a Man be ever so ungrateful, or inhuman, 
he shall never 4 destroy my Satisfaction, who have 
•done a good Office. 

3. I envy thy Happiness who, having a great 
deal, thinkest thou hast enough. 

4. Nobody regards my Words, calling for. Help ': 
I am poor! 

5. Trust your Secrets to no one, unless it be as 
much to. the Advantage of the Person that hears 
them, to conceal them, as to yours, that tell them. 

6* I hate to see thy Face. who. hast slandered me 
behind my Back; < 

7. I wonder at your Folly, to think to wash a 
Blackamoor white ! 

Si Nomjnativus Relativo et Verbo, &c. 

IF a Nominative Case is put between a Relative 
and a Verb, the Relative is governed by the Verb, 
' or by some othet Word m the same Sentence with the 
- Verb : because a Relative, when it is mi the Nomi- 
native Case to the Verb, is used as a Substantive in 
the same Variety of Cases: And if you turn the Re- 
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lative, as is necessary in parsing, or making Latin, 
into the Pronowi is, ea, id, Sec. you ktM pUtinly 
perceive what it is governed of; as in the Example 
before you, Cujus Numen adoro, whose Deity I 
adore: i. e. his Deity , or, the Deity of him, ejuSl 
Numern 

The Relative governed of the Verb ; as, 

K Forttrrte takes away nothing but wh&t she 
gave : But she gives, not .Virtue ; therefore Virtue 
is a Good, which she cannot take mway. 

2. It is much ntore tolerable, not to acquire, than 
to to»4 5 and therefore you see those Mfen more 
cheerful, whom Fortune never took any Notice ot, 
than those wftom she hath deserted. / 

3. Happy is the ft^ao, who lores God, and uAojH 
God loveth. 

4. A good Man does good to those u? torn it is in 
Ws Power to serve*' and injures -no one* . , < . 

« 5. That Virtde, itohich Fortune governs not, is 
extraordinary. 

- 6. Courtehip And Flattery hsyre sometimes ef- 
fected those Thii.gs, which Threats and Blows 
never could. ••*.*. 

7. That Man, we may be sure, is a Perfton 3f 
true Worth, wlwm we find, those that envy him' 
most, are yet forced to commend. . . 

8* Fear many 'Times makes us run into inose 
Dangets^ which bur Prudence might have . pre- 
vented. " i, 

9. Labour ,tfc overcome; sqcfe Things, as it is~a 
Shairie for the Mind tto.fbe a Slave to j ^s. Gain, 
iingex, Plfeasure, Grief* &c,.. 
-. I a Wicked M fc# ofteplime* draw apo^ them- 
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sejvea that which they Sea** by those vary .Means 
whereby they study, to avoid it. . . ■ . ., 

-1.1. The greatest; Art that a truly wise Man 
studies, ( is to .understand wltat he ought to dp, and 
what to avoid, upon all Occasions. . . 
; 12. The more any Man knows, the less- he is 
apt to talk : for his Wisdom makes him coolly, de- 
liberate what, and when it is fit to speak, 

13. I have paid the Money to the Man I owed it* 



Or+ofsome other Word i* the Sentence,; as, . 

1. What Happiness, what an honorable old Age 
awaits him, who hath given himself up to the Par 
toronage and Direction of wise Men 1 He wtfl have 
those with whom he may deliberate, concecnipg the* 
least and the greatest Affairs ; whom he may con- 
sult daily concerning himself; from whom he may 
hear the Truth without Contumely, and be praised 
without Flattery ; and to whose likeness he' may 
form himself. 

2. We must first inspect ourselves, and examine 
our own Strength ; then the Business we are going 
upon ; then those for whose saJce; or with whom, it 
is to be transacted ; and undertake that oqlv, the 
End of which we can accomplish, or at least hope 
to do so. ' x \ 

3. Nothing so muoh delights^the Mind, as sweet 
and faithful Friendship : how great a Good is it,' 
to .fipd a Breast in which $o\n may ^safety/ *lodge 
every Secret; whose Conversation may ease your 
Anxiety ; whose Judgment Qiay give you Counsel ; 
and whose Chetcrfulnes.s may 'dissipate all Sorrow I 
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4. As Unci* is nothing rtote necessary tea 
Friend, so a principal ' Point of Wisdom consists 
in the Choice of him : concerning which, observe 
this Rale among others: Enter not into Familia- 
rity with a Man prone to Anger. 

5. Every otae loves, or pretends to Jove Urn, 
tutafe 'Liberality is so well known every where, 
that it hath procured him the Name of a bountiful 
Giver. 

6. Beauty is a Good, than which nothing is more 
frail. 

7* N**t titoCb Virtue, tet <€httti*en be bred up 
to Industry ; without which indeed they cannot be 
virtuotte : 'for both Poverty and TYaad are cota- 
ntdhly the <Fruit of Negligence arid Sloth; -whCk 
an actftfeDiHgettce is wont to enrich Alien,, vrlthcutt 
the Help of Deceit. 



Construction of Substantives. 

QUium duo Substantiva, &c. 

tVffEN two Substantives qf different Signifi- 
cation meet together, with (he Tarticle of between 
thetnp (or implied,) the latter shall be put in the 
(SenUive Case. , 

!. What profits It 'to point but things already 
itiahifest ? A great deal : Fbr sometimes, though 
we know a Thing, yet we regard H tiot. Admo- 
nition pefhaps does not instruct, tartft mtikes the 
Mind intent ; it excites Diligence, and strengthens 
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t&& Memory, TfoMm^ jifoo some %xes. pfetends 
apt to, compr^hsrid Things thpt ai;e evident ; . \t is 
necess^rc therefore fcp,ineulc#e f Ae Ifoowkc^even, 
of such Things as are most knowv^ 

2U Tfie Joy «i£t&e «^riWa»is firmed lasting; 
it has no Connection with Chance or Accidents £ 
it is, always cajtm and, easy; for it depends, not upon 
aay Thing foreign, no* wants the AppUuse of Men* 

3. T%e Mind of the wise Man is never free frog* 
Joy.: but this J*y comejh npt but from -the Gm- 
*ctou#new o/ Ptrftie : No one can truly rejoice, but 
the, hiave, the just, the, temperate. 

4. If you would be happy, pray that none, of, 
these. Things, which Men generally pray, for, may* 
be your Portion. There is but one Good, the Cause, 
aqd foundation qf an happy Ltfe; and that is, a 
sure Confidence in Virtue. 

5* Tfw Knowledge of a Qr'we is the first Step qf, 
Refornwtion r : for he that knows not that he hath, 
sinned, will not desire, to be reformed* 

6. Wickedness will never get to such an Height, 
will ' never so conspire against Virtue, as. not to. 
leave, the Name qf Philosophy venerable and sacred. 

7* Without a. Companion, the Possession of m 
Good can be agreeable. 

8*, Calamity is the Occa^ign qf Virtue: We r 
justly call them miserable* who grow listless with 
too much Happiness, whom a sluggish Tranquil* 
lhy detains, as it were, in a calm Sea. 

9. I#t neither Love of Friends, nor Hatred of 
Enemies, neither Hope of Pleasure or Gain, nor 
Fear, qf. Pain, or ■ Damage, neither > prosperous nor 
cross Bvent», ever mave thee to turn aside from the* 
Rule qf, Virtue, 
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10. Persons of eminent Virtue, yrhen they are' 
advanced, are less envied : for theTr Promotion' 
seems but due unto them; and no 'Man. envies thp 
Payment of a Debt. 

11. Children increase the Caret of life. But they 
mitigate the Remembrance of Death. 

\ 2. Men in great Place are thrice Servants : Ser- 
vants of t fie King, Servants of Fame, and Servants 
- of Business. 

13. Indignation is a Grief for the Prosperity of 
a Man unworthy. * s ' 

14. Shame is a Disorder of the Mind, arising 
from the Apprehension of Evils past, present, or 
to come, to the Prejudice of a Man's own, or his 
Friencl's Reputation. 

15. Let the Father's Care in educating his Chil- 
dren, especially his Son, the Hext of the Family, 
be equal to the Joy he will have in their* well- 
doing : And let the Mother beware that her In- 
dulgence doth not spoil them, 

• 16. Stripes, Fetters, Weariness, Hunger, Cold, 
are the Rewards of Idleness. * 

\J. If we should distinguish the Causes t qfbur 
Fear, we shall find that some Are real, and others 
only in Appearance : We fear pot Death, but only 
the J Thought of Death ; for we'are not farther from 
it at one Time than another. 

1 Adjectivum in neutro Genete, &c. 

AN Adjective, (such as, little, more, less, how 
much, at>y, none, and the Uke>) in the Neuter Gend- 
er, put absolutely (i.e. without a Substantive) , some* 
times requires a GaAtive Case. 
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1. Avarice in old Age is most scandalous; for 
what can be more absurd, than, by how much the 
less Way remains in Life, to seek so much the more 
Provision f 

2. There is so much Good in Friendship, that 
the Gifts, botli of the Gods and Men, seem lb 
join in the Perfection of it. 

i*. The less Delight a Man hath known in Life, 
the less he fears Death. 

4. It is not right to judge of Things, before you 
know what Truth there is in them* 

5. in War, Prudence and Skill is of more Con- 
sequence than Strength void of Counsel. 

6. In War, it is of mote Consequence, what Sort of 
Soldiers you command, than how many. 

7. No one likes to ride an unbridled Horse: but 
there is more Danger from an unbridled Tongue* • 

8. When old Age comes, if it brings, wo other 
Evil with it, this one is sufficient : that by living 
long a Man sees many Things, he would wish not 
to see. 

9. All our Care ought always to be thus applied.: 
to do some Good, if we can ; if not, to do no Evil. 

10s Malicious Men will do Things by which 
themselves reap no Good ; nay, often much Harm ; 
only that they may vex and grieve others, » 

11. You will find no Truth, no Certainty ia the 
Things, which arc extolled by common Fame. 

12. What Advantage is there in Life ? nay ra- 
ther, what Labor and Trouble is there not in it ? . 

13. All Things pass away, but to return again : 
I see nothing new. 

14. This is wo Tune for Idleness and Sloth. 

15. How much Tune and Leisure doth he gain, 
who is not curious to know what his Neighbour 

C 
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bath said or done ; but only that what he doeth 
"himself shall be just $md right. 

16. We must not spend loo much Time upon 
Recreations, but remember, that the End of Re- 
creation is to fit us for Business, not to be itself a 
Business to us. 

17- He is an improvident Husbandman, who, 
to save a little seed, sows so thin, as at Harvest- 
time, to have little or no Crop. 

18. As full Ears load and lay the Corn, so doth 
too much good Fortune bend and break the Mind. 

19. The less Art and Eloquence is used in telling 
a Story, the more likely it is to gain Belief. 

20. From a numerous Attendance there is more 
Trouble arifl Danger, than useful Service. 

. 2 1 . He that thinks very highly of himself, ex- 
pects much Submission and Observance from others ; 
and is therefore angry when he thinks it is not 
sufficiently paid him. 

22. It is great Folly to be proud of the Gifts of 
Fortune, for certainly they add no true Worth to 
the Man : somewhat of outward Pomp and Respect 
they may help him to, but that makes no Change 
in the Person. 

23. We should often turn our Thoughts upon 
ourselves, and look into that Part of the Wallet, 
which men commonly sling behind their Backs, 
that they may not see their own Faults. 

24. Death has this Good in Jt, tJbat it puts an 
End to old Age. 
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Ponitur interdum Genitivus, &c. 

Sometimes a Genitive Case stands alone by itse]f; 
the former Substantive, of which it is governed, be- 
ing understood by the Figure Ellipsis. 

1. Where lives your Bookseller? At the Lamb, 
not far from St. Paul's. 

2. When you went last to Windsor, where did 
you dine? At the White Hart. 

3. Yesterday my Father preached at St. Mary's, 
and on Sunday he will preach at the Temple. 

4. No Possession is better than Friendship. 

Duo Substantia rei ejusdem, &c. 

WHEN two. Substantives come togetker* respect- 
ing the same Thing, or when the latter explains the 
Nature of the former, tliey are both put in the same 
Case, by what is called Apposition ; as in the Ex- 
ample' given, (Opes irritamenta mahmim.) Irrtta- 
menta is put in Apposition with Opes, and shews the 
Nature of Riches, as an Instigation to all manner 
of Vice. 

Note. Apposition is used alike in all Cases, where 
the Sign being may be put between the two Substan- 
tives 

1 . Forecast, an indisputable Good in human Life > 
is often by unnecessary Fears turned into Evil. 

2. In the Conduct of Life, three Things are 
principally to be avoided; Hatred, Envy, and Con- 
tempt : and how this may be done, Wisdom alone 
can shew. 

C 2 
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3. But by one Thing is the Mind perfected, the 
immutable Knowledge of Good and Evil, which be- 
longs to Philosophy alone : no olher Art concerns 
itself with it. 

-i. There are certain Inclinations within us, 
which will make us slow and Jazy in some Affairs, 
and bold and rush in others : nor can this Rashness 
be restrained, nor this Sluggishness quickened, un- 
less the Causes of them are extirpated, false Ad- 
miration and false Fear. 

5. Frugality comprehends these three Virtues ; 
Fortitude, Justice, and Prudence. 

(>'. Brave Men are contented with Glory, the 
Reward of Virtue. 

7- He is not to be reckoned among the Poor, 
who hath acquired to bimself the good Arts, and 
Jionest Friends ; the surest Provision for old Age. 

8. Be not idle, but diligent in Business : the 
industrious Bees drive the Drone, a sluggish Crea- 
ture, from their Hives. 

3: Nature has bestowed upon Man Friendship, 
an Assistant to his Virtues, not the Companion of 
bis Vices : that as Virtue when unmatcd cannot 
arrive at Excellency, she may attain to it when 
paired and matched with another. 

10. Obsequiousness must be attended with Po- 
liteness, but let Flattery, the Promoter of Vice, be 
far removed. 

IK Envy an Attendant on Virtue, generally 
rails at good Men. 

12. There are two Tilings which chiefly drive 
Men to villainous Actions ; Luxury and Avarice. 

13. Pleasure, the Mother of all Evil, yet pre- 
tends to what is good. 
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14. Justice, that most excellent Virtue, can do 
much without Prudence; but Prudence without 
Justice, nothing. 

15. When we oblige those that can never pay 
us again, as a Stranger upon his last Farewell, or 
a necessitous Person upon his Death- Bed, we make 
Providence our Debtor, and rejoice in the Con- 
science even of a fruitless Benefit. 

16. Anger 'is certainly a mean Thing, and be- 
low . the Dignity of Man : This appears by con- 
sidering those Persons in whom it reigns, who are 
generally of the weaker Sort, Children, Women, 
old and sick Persons. • 

Laus et Vituperium, &c. 

WHEN two Substantives come together, and the 
latter is spoken in Praise or Dispraise of a 
Thing, shewing the Nature, Quality, or Character 
of such a Thing, it shall he put in the Genitive or 
Ablative Case. 

1 . In the Genitioe. 

J. What can be so clear and manifest, when 
we behold the Heavens, and contemplate Heaven- 
ly Things, as that there is a Deity of infinite Wis- 
dom, who governs the Universe ? 

2. A Man qf true Piety will bear whatever hap- 
pens to him with Equanimity : for he will know 
that it proceeds from the Divine Law, that governs 
tbe Universe. 

3. Shame, as it hinders many from doing what 
is right, so it sometimes keeps Men qf a wicked 
Disposition, from base Actions. 

C3 
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4. Some Men are of stick a tyrannous Humour, 
that upon the least Pretence, they take a Pleasure 
in tormenting those who are in. their Power. 

5. He was neither for Stature big, nor 'to the 
View strong, but a Man of admirable Wisdom** 

* 6. He that is of a servile Nature, is not to be 
amended by Reason and Persuasion, but by 
Stripes. 

>?• There is no Man of so choleric a Temper 9 but 
if he heartily endeavoured, he would find it 
possible to subdue it. 

8. Plies disquiet us not by their Strength, but 
by their Numbers : so great Affairs do not vex us 
su much as many Things of little Value. 

9. A Man of a mean Estate may give less than 
one of a great, and yet be the more liberal Person : 
for Liberality is to be measured not so much by 
what is given, as by the Ability of the Giver. 

2. Jn the Jblatioe: 

I . Such as are of a malevolent Disposition, are 
the worse for being asked a Favor. 
, 2. Young Men qf great Genius are rather to be 
checked, than spurred on ,to Glory. 

3. He that can take Delight to hear his Neigh* 
hour defamed, may well be presumed to be of so 
malevolent an Humour, that it is not^ likely he 
should stick at spreading the Slander. - 

4. To be qf a free and cheerful Mind at Hours 
of Meat and Exercise, is one of the best Precepts 
foi long Life. ? 

5. Health is more sweet to those who are re- 
covered -from a sore Disease, than to those ivhp 
were always of a sound and healthful Body. 
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•6. Simomdes was accounted a Man qf greaf 
Memory. 

7. The Vulgar, of a restless Disposition, are se- 
ditious, and ever desirous of a Change of Go- 
vernment. 

8. If such as are born of good Parents, are of a 
bad Disposition, they become degenerate by their 
own Fault, and disgrace their Family. 

9. A Person qf Integrity will not be prevailed 
upon, either for Fear or Favor, to justify the 
least Untruth : but a Man of no Conscience, who 
hath accustomed himself to lying, cares not how 
many Falsehoods he testifies, which he utters with- 
out any Difficulty. 

10. It is hard for a Man of base Condition, to 
bear a sudden, Preferment decently. 

Opus et Usus, &c. 

OPUS and Usus, when tltey signify Need, Want, 
Occasion, require an Ablative Case. 

1, Wisdom, among other Things, teaches us 
to receive all Accidents with as much Equani- 
mity, as if they were ordered by the Will of 
Heaven ; and plainly proves, that he is the hap- 
piest Man, who stands in no need qf Prosperity ; 
and he the most powerful, who can command 
himself. 

2. There is no need qf Exhortation, or Advice, 
to understand the Qualities of Colours: the Eye . 
will distinguish white from black without a Teach- 
er : but the Mind stands in need qf many Precepts, 
that it may see the Fitness of every Action iri 
Life. 

3* There is need qf Magistrates >• without the 
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Prudence and Diligence of 'whom, a Slate cannot 

be well supported. 

4. It was an easy Matter to bid Defiance to 
absent Evils: behold, the Pains now threaten, 
which you said were tolerable: behold Death, 
against the Fear of which you have often spoken 
so courageously ! Now then is the time for Cou- 
rage, and a strong Resolution. 

5. Brave Men have no need of Walls . 

6. What need would there be of Fortune, was 
Justice, of its own Accord, to give every one their 
own ? 

7. To Secure ourselves on Land, we have need 
of Ships at Sea. 

8. He is so diligent, he wants no Monitor. 

9. There is need of great Care and Prudence ia 
the Choice of a Wife. 

Usus. 

1. Let him go ? there is no need I should follow 
liira ; for I know he hates us all. 

2. Keep the Money I lent you still in your 
Hands : at present I do not want it. 

3. My Friend desires you would lend him three 
hundred Pounds ; for he has Occasion for one hun* 
dred to-day, and he will want two hundred to- 
morrow. 

, 4. Now is the Time for Strength, and every 
Art, to overcome so perfidious an Enemy. 

Opus autem adjective, &c. 

. BUT Opus is sometimes used as an Adjective un- 
declined, jor needful, necessary; and then ft is 
only used in the Nominative or Accusative Case. 
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1 . When you have* done a Kindness, what need 
is their to speak of it ? This is to invade another's 
Province, who would declare it with a better Grace, 
and add even this to your Praise,— that you have 
not spoken of it yourself. 

2. Wish that you may be able to return a Bene- 
fit, when it shall be necessary ; not that it may be 

SOi 

3. Much Patience is necessary to bear the Loss 
of a Friend decently. 

4. Nothing more is necessary for the setting up a 
Fortune-teller ? than Impudence on one Side, and 
Credulity on the other. 

5. The Soldier who guards the Ammunition 
and Baggage, is as necessary, as he that fights the 
Battle. 

6. x It is manifest, that few Things are necessary 
to satisfy Nature. 



Construction of Adjectives. 

Adjectiva, quae desiderium, &c. 

ADJECTIVES signifying Desire, Knowledge, 
Memory, and the Contraries to tliese, as Aversion, 
Ignorance, Forgetfulness, or other Passions of the 
Mind, govern a Genitive Case : the Signs of and for* 

1. Dksirb. 

1 . True Valour is desirous of Danger, and thinks 
how to behave ; not what it is about to suffer : for 
this is the Part of Glory. 
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- 2. Every one that hath the least Generosity in 
him, is desirous of Fame. 

3. Young Men are desirous of Honor and Vic- 
tory, more than Money ; as not having yet been 
in want. 

4. He that is so greedy of Money, as not to care 
how he gets it, instead of raising his Family, con- 
founds it : but the Man who hateth Bribes, and all 
unlawful Ways of Gain, shall prosper. 

5. Wisdom extols her Children, and succours 
those who are zealous for her * 

6*. By Nature Mortals are greedy of Dominion* 

7. We are desirous of our Friends Company , be- 
cause we know not how long we may enjoy them. 

8. Many, and especially they who are ambitious 
after Grandeur and Glory, take from some, that 
they may give to others ; and account themselves 
generous to their Friends, if they enrich them at 
any Rate : but this is so far from being consistent 
with, that npthing can be more contrary to our 
Duty. . 

2. Aversion, or Carelessness. 

1. Most Men are impatient nf Labour in search* 
ing after Truth, and embrace soonest the Things 
that are at hand. 

2. All Power cannot bear an Associate. 

3. The richest Man, careless o/ his Affairs, is 
soon deduced to Poverty. 

4. We are apt to extol ancient Things, regard* 
less of modern. 

£. Virtue regprds not Fortune. 
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3. Knowlbdob. 

1 . A Mind, conscious of its cum Integrity, tri- 
umphs over unjust Disgrace. 

2. A Man weU skUkd m the Lam, has an Op- 
portunity of doing as autch Harm as Good. 

3. Men often neglect, and proudly overlook the 
modest and harmless ; but patronise the audacious, 
tho' guilty of abominable Crimes, 

4. Can you presume to visit me, when you know 
you played such an audacious Prank ? 

5. "fis both pleasant and honorable to be Mas- 
ter qf the ancient Writers. 

4. iGNORANCK. 

1« If in speaking we make not use of the liberal 
Arts, yet it easily appears, whether we are ignorant 
of them, or have learned them. 

2. The Ant, in no wise ignorant of what is to 
come, lays up Food against Winj^r. 

3. It is useful that a Man be willingly ignorant 
of those Things, which are beyond his Capacity. 

4. He was so stupid, that he knew nothing. 

6. Hav'mg tasted Misery myself I have learned 
to assist the Wretched. 



• 5. Memory. 

1. Reason is the sole Arbitress of Good and 
Evil: Sense cannot give its Opinion but -of the 
Things preseut; is not provident of what is to 
come, nor minctful^of what is past; knpws no 
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Consequence ; tho' on this depends that constant 
Ttnour of Life that leads to Perfection. 

2. Be always mindful of your Duty to God, your 
Neighbour, and yourself. 

3. You have a Leader mindful of you, tmmmdful 
of himself : a Happiness not always to be met with. 

4. A Man of Probity wiH be always mbidful of 
Ids Friend. 

5. When you have sufficiently provided for your- 
self, remember me. 

6. FoRGETFULNfiSS. 

1. He that is thinking of what he shall still re- 
ceive, generally forgets what he has received : nor 
has Covetousness any greater Evil in itself, than 
that it is ungrateful. 

2. Fortunl is continually making Choice of new 
Evils, Jto remind us of her Power, as if we had 

forgot it. 

3. All Men hate those who are unmindful of. 
Benefits. . ^ 

4. I will be mfndful of you, tho' I am forgetful 
of myself. 

5. So great is his Integrity, and so ju*t are his 
Actions, that the latest Posterity shall not be un- 
mindful of these Things. 

Adjectiva verbalia in ax, &c. 

VERBAL Adjectives in ax (i. e. Adjectives de- 
rived from Verbs , and ending max) govern a Geni- 
tive Case : The Sign of, or in : as in the Exarnple 
given, Audax Ingenii, bold of for in) Disposition. 
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1. In what consists an happy life? In Security 
and uninterrupted TranquiUity 5 which proceed* 
from Greatness of Mind, and from Constancy 
tenacious of aright Judgment. > 

2. No one can maintain Justice, who is possessed 
of the Desire of heaping up niore than is enough. 

3. The Memofy of a Kindness is oftentuihes 
very short, but it is apt to retain an Iryury. 

4. The Heart of a Fool, like a broken Vessel, 
is not .able to hold any Knowledge. 

5. Gluttony is consumptive of an Estate, whereas 
Temperance preserves it. 

6. Most Men are sagacious in theht own Profit; 
but who* endeavours the Good of the Public ? 

.7. I that was ever shy of Business, and born : for 
thoughtless Ease, now suffer Extremities. 

8. Instruct a Child, as soon as he is capable of 
Instruction, and season his Mind with the Princi- 
ples of Virtue, before he receives other Impres- 
sions ;. and probably they will grow up with him, 
so that he will not forsake them as long as he 
lives. ' •.,■:. 

Nomiha Partitiva, &c. . 

NOUNS Partitive, called so because they signify 
Party or some one or more, as, aliquis nostrum ; 
also, Nouns of Number, (as me, two, three; -first, 
second, third ;) also, Adjectives of the Comparative 
and Superlative Degree j and some put partitively, 
having of, or among, after them ; govern a Genitive 
Case, from which they borrow their Gender : that is, 
are of the same Gender with the Genitive Case they 
govern : and the Reason is plain ; for some Case of 
cthet of that Wbrd which is the Genitive, is under- 
D 
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rtwd» a* w, the Samples given: Pfcjmu> R^gum ; 
ftupVA if fl/f *ft* *aiwe Gender tctffc Regum, became 
£e* ue tflMtfrtq***.- Primus Regum, t.* Primw 
Hex Regum: «o Destai Man«uia, i. e. JDteatm 
IfatafeMawqin. 

I. Noujsf Paetitivb and put partitwely. 

1. The Fortune, wbieh it common and «k 
Wrfgj** wd which none <^ ti* caa shun* or by any 
Means make better, we must. hear with ftaiearc* 
^nd Otawftioft* 
is ( * 2. N<* #«§/ <l/" ,M A <*"< ** formed* or the Life and* 
{NiPQfiiM<H)i p( any one he changed, on a sudden. 

3. Of all tl* . Degrees of Society, none, is more 
qRCQlfeoJ* none rowe stable, than when worthy 
M<rn> thiswgh a, Siwilatity of Manners,, ase inti- ■ 
iqi^Ik connoted together. 

4. Yhere is mru qf, tie, who have had a liberal 
S4ufi»tipQ ; who thinks not upon hia MasAem, Tu- 
tors, and the very Place itself, with a pleasing: 
Remembrance. * 

5. Of all Things, there is not apy inore proper 
to secure Power, than to be beloved f nor any 
qw* unlikely, thaB to be feare4» 

G, Anger is., % Resir*. <tf Revenge, joiD#rd witl* 
Gritf, hqcflusQ a.Mw'a, &ft «* w«¥ W*i eitfwj* 
^4 <* wm to. be neglected 
~ I* Qfitfl #W Ttfwgt ipy. Fal&et kn*WrnotWqjpr 
^^ 
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£>r mhonfus i» satisfied with feeing asked Mighty, 
or but once ? 

. 10. Nothing supports the Reputation of ao torn* 
cellent Master more, than when almost every one 
among hie Beys prove good Scholars, 

1 1 . No Mortal is wise at all Times. 

!£.' Is there any Man so happy as I i s * 

13. 1 esteem n» Mm more. 
, 14. QffVoob, the black take to Dye. 

15. Discoid embroils even the least Tkmgs. 

IL Numerals, or ^fena* of Ntmbeti 

!<. TJte first Me^^ and their imjticdtpte Descen- 
dants, followed Nature pure and uneorrupt, and 
held the same, both as their JLeader and Law* by 
an orderly Suimiasion of the worse to the tietter : 
for this was ever the Rvrie of simple Nature*. 
. 2. Of. iwjf Brother^ me is dead) and the other 
Ufae to die. 

3. Of ffe Judges, six gave it for me, atod em 
against me. 

4. It is no Wander that x>f so many Thousand 
Dangers, that are constantly hovering about us, 
oite&Mld Ml a* at last. 

5. As* for Praise) consider how maify, who were 
ott*e much commended, are now already quite 
forgotten : yea, Aon; atofty *ve*% o/dbte who com* 
Aitradad them, aw long since dead and &one iheoir 
selves* . — 

6. In all our Undertakings, these three Things 
are to be regarded t first, that Appetite he subser- 
vient to flte$0otu set*<mdly> > to eaiunfoe the Im* 
portance of our Undertaking, that our AttentioA 
and Latrtir be wither more aor les* than the Qc- 

D2 
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casion requires : thirdly; that those Things which 
relate to Dignity and Magnificence, be moderate s 
and of these three Things, the first is toost excellent* 

. , III. Adjectives of the Comparative Degree. 

1. The best of Guards to preserve the Person of 
a Prince, and secure the Government, are Bounty 
and Justice : and of the two, Bounty is th? stronger j 
for this eiigageth all Men's Affections. 

2. Would not he who should pretend to teach 
a Madman how to speak, waft, and behave him- 
f elf, be the wore Madman of the two ? 

3. It is probable, the Elder of the two Sons will 
succeeel to a great Estate ; but he has not half the 
Share in Learning which his Brother has. 

4. The younger of his two Sons fell with Honor 
in the Service of his Country. 

5l Cf my Feet, the left is the 'weaker! of my 
Arms, the right is the stronger; and of my Eyes, 
the right is the clearer. 

IV. Cf the Superlative Degree. 

1 . Cf Jewels, the Carbuncle is the most precious*. 
and the next to. that, the Diamond. 

2. Cf Metals, Gold is the most perfect; because. 
it is the most pure and the most weighty. 

&• The Lion, when he is come to his full 
Growth, is the most undaunted and heroic of all 
Animals. 
^ 4. Of all Animals, the Dolphin is said to be the 
swiftest: But this may more properly be said of 
the Horse. 

5. A Civil War is the most penurious of all.. 
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6> Pain <jf aB £t?i& is to be accounted the 
greatest : for it is not tmlf ati *Evil in itself, but is. 
_spch a' one as pennies us pot, while we labor under 
"it, to enjoy nny Good, 

7. Every one thinks wnat W autfer 5 1umset£ jo 
be tfce mo»t grevious of all. 

$. The firet step to Wisdom, is for a Man to 
know himself; which, as it is the matt difficult of 
all Tkfai, so H iaftr*h» meat nmftri* 

ft. Admottitioa is ifo fltort .pvecmas qfrU JSmbV 
nesses: and therefoie thty t& wtam we. owe this/ 
should be looted upOo «*j out chief and greatest 
Benefactors. 

10. Gratitude to Brnefaoton i* a Duty so gene- 
rally acknowledged by all, even tAe most savage of 
Men, that he must have put off much of his hu- 
man Nature, who refuses to perform it 
',. Hi ffc b ungrateful, who having received a 
Khritfdess, ddnks that he has received it: he is tin* 
grateful who ^dissembles it -4. he is UngrotdfaL whb 
does not make a Return, when Opportunity offers 1 
twt<tfe most Mrigrattfid Qf ah w he who forgets it. 

12. I am apt to wonder, when 1 see Men ashing 
Time, aad the Persons wboin they a*k, most readily 
{panting it : both regard that for "win dh it i» ashed J 
but neither of them Time itself: and thus therrwt 
jmoiott* 'pfOl Thing* is sported wMh. 

r 

'"'•■' Usurpantur autero, &c. 

J^t^I^/Pq^nbe^Mp^rdb, &c.' often xhqMg 
thek Genitive tasefnUo dnr Jblative f wity these 
Prepositions; %? t cfcfa de, e, i>r ■ e*,? Jkr t i^Q .#n j&. 
aisative, t0ftVmter, v or antej bejo+e them. ' ' 

D3 
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A, or Jb. ... 

1. Q^JEtnfejj we must not only choose the least; . 
but even frpm these, ,if # th/ere be any Good in thejn, 
Extract it. '*'*.■■ ' * , 



'iXe. 



1 . Of Men, there are none so savage and untrace- 
able* bat they know there is a God ; though they 
know not his proper AX tributes. 

*' 2. Of twenty , for the Vessel carried so many, I 
was the only Man left. L 

3. I am the outy one of so many Brothers* 
' . i •• • i 

JE, oi Ex* 

1 .''Many will profess themselves to be kind; and 
to do Good to others ; but alas! in Time of Trial 
His hard to find one qfthem who will be as good as 
his Word. 

2. Some qf the wise Men called Anger a sbegt 
Madness. 

S. There are no greater Wretches in the World, 
than many of those, whom People take to be moat 
happy. 

4. Not one Manqfa Thousand is Proof against 
Flattery. 

5. Qf all humafi Things, nothing is ( more excel- 
lent than to deserve well of the State; 

6. Of all Rewards of Virtue, G\ozy.i§tbp,wost 
ample : which recompense th the Shortness of X/ife 
with the Kemembrance of Posterity; and' makes 
die absfent s etfa prff$trt; and the Dead, sis it were, 
alive. •"•-:,< -.•!*- /..- -. 
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Inter. : 

1. Qf rte wAofe race of Mankind, how few are 
there who know themselves ! 
£• He was the least heard amongst all the Orators* 

Ante. 

1. Hew a good Boy iodeed, who is at School 
every Morning the first of alt his Schoolfellows. - 

Secundus aliquando, &c. 

THIS one Ordinal, sec\md\M 9 signifying second^ 
•r mferiftr to, sometimes governs a Dative Case. 

1. He so diligently applies himself to Learning, 
that he is second to none. 

2. Her Beauty is so far from being inferior to all, 
that it «js: second to none. 

Interrogatiyum ct ejus Redditivum, &c. 

AN Interrogative and its Reddhw (L e. the 
Word which answers it) shall be of the same 
Case and Tense* that is, When a Question is asked, 
the Answer in Latin must be made bythe tame Case 
of the Noun, Pronoun, or Participle, and by the 
same Tense of the Ferb, } ttot t tMQuestion is asked 
by; except when Words of a different Construction 
be made[U9frdf. ».• ,' ...'•'. ...,.,. . « 

* „ . ■ h . •• *■ • i j'.ii •. ♦ . •> 

1. Of the same Case* . 

1. Who* is Good? : The Mnmvledge ofThiiigsv 
What is Evil} Ignorance? vi .*-. -'.w tV*. ^ . 
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2. What Labor' is vain . and frivolous ? That 
which is laid out in Trifles.' 

8. To what may we .compare the Life of Man ? 
To a Game at Chess. < , 

4* What makes us relish Health ? . Sickness. 
What enhanceth the Value of Plenty ) The Ex- 
perience of Want. 

5. What is a Benefit? A voluntary and Ipnd 
Action, that gives Deiigfet. and in giving it, re- 

1 cetvcs $he same itself: it consist* therefore not ia 
the Thing given, but in the Intention of the 
'Giver. 

6. It is a great Part of Goodness to desire to be 
good: Do you know whom I call gbo&l sQk* that 
is perfect, absolute ; whom no Force, no Necessity 
ran induce to do a bad Thing. 

2* Of the same Tense. , « . '< 

1. What will you do, if yWi are catted u^on to 
serve your Country ? Behave myself manfully. 

2. Hearing your Father reviled, what wUl $om 
do ? Vindicate my Father's Honor. 

3. How/ does my Frieh* <fd, having 'lost his 
Son ? He is m great Grief, but comforts himself 
in some itieasttfe with this Reflection,— that he 
dfed honorably. 

■ Exceptions" " : '-\ 

I. From the Question being aifodoy cuju*, eujft, 
cujum, whose; when the Answer is put in the 
Genitive Case. » •' j 

1. J>i*hesay,sbe^v«iliisowriJla'aghUt? No. 
Whose then? His Brother'*. 
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2. Whose Soto, was that you brought hither to 
play with you ? My Master*** 

II. From the Verb requiring another Case* 

1 . Was he accused qf Bribery, or of Conspiracy ? 
Of neither. (AM,) 

2. Did you'Sfell y6ur Horse for Twenty Pounds t 
For more, or perhaps less : 1 am not obliged to tell 
you, 

IlL From the Question being answered by a Pro-- 
noun Possessive, metis, tuns,- &c: when the Answer 

agrees with the Interrogative. 

i* " . ■ '. 

1. Whose Company do you love above any? 
Thine. . > , . 

2. Whose Servant was he, you parted from just 
now} My mm. 



Construction qf Adjectives governing a 
Dative Case. , 

. Adjectiva, quibus commodum, &c* 

Adjectives signifying Advantage, Fitness, Suita- 
bleness; and the Contraries, Disadvantage, Un- 
fitness, Unsuitableness ; Lkene&s, or Unlikeness; 
Pleasure, or Displeasure? Submission, or 'Resist- 
ance ; or that have any Manner of Relation to a 
Thing, require a Dative Case. The SBgn to, or for. 
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A-dya*****, dMi. 

1. He that has a Heart to be kind and boun- 
tiful to his Neighbour, wilt not deny what is Jit 

«and convenient to Jumseff* whereas the ofttetous 
Man pinches his own Flesh. 

2. It is much mate for the Child's Good, that his 
JrVents should choose for Urn, than be bekft fcfr 
the silly Choice, he would make for himself. 

8, When a Father sees a Child disobedient and 
stubborn, what can be more agreeable to fath&hj 
Affection, than to chasten ana correct him* it; fry 
tms means he may amend him-? • * 

4. Men may be happy in all Places, if their 
Mind be bnt mated to their Ctodithm. . 

5. The Morning is the Time convenient for 
Study. 

6. God best knows what is good fir ug> tad 
what not. 

7- It is a Pleasure to lead a Life equal and 
agreeable to one's Words ; and so to live, that every 
Speech may agree with one's Morals, 

8. The Life of the retired indeed k more easy 
and' more safe; but the Life bt those that apply 
themselves to the Aflkifs of Government, is more 
beneficial to Mankind, and more conducive to Glory 
and Bftnowo* 

DfSAT>VANTA01» 

. I. You judge wrong of ynmesf, W you mem 
qf mo Use but to the Jjftktod: a Man mar ***** 
himself «f service to his friend under aH Gurcnat* 
stances of Life* 
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flL MtAn*« v fest*aiiw thai? ntai Pfessrat of An*' 
ger, which is not only «?ie«fy to ourselves, but often- 
times very detrimental to our 'Neighbour, 

& The same labor is not equally grievous to* 
a General and aVomwon Soldier; for in the Case of 
* General, Honour makes the TVul easy. 

4; 2 shall be glad to see yon at my House to- 
morrow, if it be not inconvenient for you. 

5. An ungrateful Man is- M* own Is&iemy. 

6. As Natu*e or Providence hath given to Man' 
nothing more valuable titan his own Soul; nothing 
is so destructive as Pleasure to that divine inestima- 
ble Gift 

7- Pleasure embatvassetft -Deliberation, is On 
Enemy to Reason*, and hoodwinks the Mind : it 
keeps her from having any Communication with 
Virtue, 

8» Old Age, :in great Poverty, cannot indeed, 
be fight even to 5 a wise Man ;* nor in the greatest 
Plenty not burthensome to a Fool. 
v 9u CrueUy is Very disagreeable to the Afaftire of 
Man. 

UK An? envious Man is &s useless to a State, as 
Cockle among the Wheat, or a Coward in War, 

Likeness, &c. 

1. How) BfceFwttcfeAipis Flattery L ft not only* 
imitates, but it outdoes it : it is received- with' 
open Ears, and is then most grateful, when most 
hurtful. 

2. The Life of Man is like a Game at Tables : 
theGhanoe is, not in oufPoweft but to>playit well 
i* /• i.-i^.,-... ; -• .:.-- ' 

St.fioitialiBnfat+an ohfe Friend*; fcr a -tiwofte 
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is not like Km: A Friend is Me* 05m* the better 
and more pleasant for being old; 

4. The Life of Man is like Iron: if you use it, 
it wears away; if you use it not, the Rust con- 
sumes it. 

5. Fame is like a Rioer 9 that beareth up Things, 
light and swolen, and drowns Things weighty and 
solid. • . • * 

* 6. When a Quarrel is once broken out, 'tis like 
a violent Flame, which cannot so soon be quenched, 
as it might have, been, whilst it was only a smother- 
ing Fire. 

7. Nature hath ordered Man, not to think any 
thing more beautiful than Man r for so great is the 
Force of -Nature, that Man desires to be like Man, 
as an Ant to an Aut. 

8. He that speaks the Truth, being always con- 
formable to himself, can never be disproved ; but a 
Liar is soon, confuted ? for he is apt to contradict 

, himself. * * 

£>. Nothing is more like a Madman, than one 
who is drunk. 

10. He was a great deal mare Uke his Mother, 
than his Father, 

11. The Sickness of the Mind is most like sick 
Bodies. 

12. I compare not the Man, that does these 
Things, with the best of Men ; but 1 think him 
most-like God. . 

Unlikbness. 

. I 

1, There are two Sorts of Humility : one con- 
sists in the having a mean Opinion of ourselves ; 
and another in being content that: others dkouM 
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have such of us : the former is contrary to Piide, 
the latter to Vain-Ghry. 

2. He that contends where he cannot but be 
overcome,* is qot. unlike the Viper that bit the File. 

3. Nothing is so oontrary. to Reason and Con- 
stancy as Fortune. 

4. Nothing ought to be strange to a wise Man, 
but what is joined with Vice. ,..,', 

5. Is there any Doubt, but that Injury i*, con- 
tain/ to Kindness? As then to, do an Injury is a 
Thing* to be' avoided in itself, so Kindness is for 
itself to be. practised* { .. . # * 



PLEASURE; &C-' 

1. Vietf is acceptable to God. ^ , ,'[ 

2. It is not the Incense, or the Offering, ttiat iS 
acceptable to God 9 but the Purity and Devotion of 
the Worshipper. 

3. He that loves a Person, is 'desirous to approve 
himself to him, and to, do .whatsoever he thinks 
will be pleasing to Mm s . 

4> He that isfull, loathe^ an Honey-Coral^; but 
to the 'hungry r&e most kitter Thing. WquseeU . . 

5. How savory is a Piece of Bread to one who # 
hungry; and how delicious is Water to hin\poho is 
thirsty ! ■ \ , > ' ; .?/ 

6. Learn to distinguish, wfcaj Nature hatfamade 
necessary,, and what is, superfluous; >what rCBsy 
Laws she ha^h enacted; and how gxattful ws\ 
pleasant ttfe may b^ to, those who obey i^hea* ; b«t 
how severe and' intricate to those, wto rather trust 
to Opinion than to Nature* 
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P*S|>LE*S(T*E, IStC. 

• I, When Men havfe within themselves up B&- 
sources for making tiife virtuous" and ; hapby* to 
Micfc Afcn every Age of Life \s disagreeable : Jta] to 
those who require from t&piftstfves alt that ikgood, 
nothing can spem an I£vil, Which the Necessity or 
Nature brifigs With it. 

2. Exile is terribfe. to time,, who, as it were^ 
stint themselves to one Dweffirig Place ;.but not 
to those, who look upon the whole Globe as one 
City. 

3. It is paittful to a modest and generous Mind, 
to solicit any great Tfcing from one whom he thinks 
he has greatly obliged ; lest he should seem td claim, 
rather than ask it, anA if should.be reckoned jratber 
a.Detttjx^avFavor. , 

' , (Submission. 

*'l. Nothing is more c^pirriendable than, for 
young Persons to be submissive to.tlmr parents. 

* i. f'have long observed, his Behaviour in Life, 
and in all 1 hi* Actions 1 ! have'found him submissive 
to yptf • t : ■* V 

fc UVaSigtr of Repentance in the Offender, 
when he is supplicant to the Person, offended. 
'' ^.'Hteftanl^ is a Viftuc, which forbids a Man 
to be proiid anfecy hik Companions : she tfheweth. 
it&seWgentts afi d condescending to all; judgeth not 
HI 'of &fey orife*!- and her Own cmef OtxxHs to ptt>- 

.< . * . ! - :..;.t ... ... •/* 
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• . . . V- ' ■■ .\, -<•/ /• -s . ■ 
• , -.-.■.•. •••. . • .; ^ / . i 

I, Children, thai, are refractory, «Mi 60»Jitfid+ 
cious to their Parents, shall be cut affSfroa* thtt 
Lead -of the laving. 

&i They,, who aiMto&tfeirt fy.fce raice*f.tfa«i 
Lord, shall perish. 

Halation, or bdpngy*g to auy Thpig.^i 

l r So great is the Power of Virtue^ tfiat tfywgh 
we Only see it in others^ it moves us^ and l i#ake* 
tiafirtendly to the Person that seems to be possessed 
ef it. 
. 2, Anger is n&fra-4cin to Gfluelty rt: \ • - ; . , 

3. AIL Art will recced© froux tt^r^Sjipplki^ 
so wear .<***w fe^it to Demt* K , . ,,« , i -. 

4. To healthful Bodies the plainest Meat* «rp 
generally ihen»&.wtot&f0ma.. i ;\ .. . lM .;. 

5. The eovetous Man is unjust, fp Jft$-#Q({|fr fou 
he often denies h the most necessary liefresJMnent. 

6. Bad' Manners arc contagions, g* wel^a* DU«*» 
eases ; and.*Jhe .iMipglr is aV least, ^ inuahj /if not 
more Uobteto &^#^*hfti the Body. ,..,,:. \ 

7. Recreations are sometimes necessary, both to 
the Body and Mind of Man, as neither of them is- 
able to endure a ifoostant Toil without some Re- 
freshment between. 

*. fieihat rondmtes m hw JUiad ^t)%e WjuoHs 
Tariby bughVtet to ask of Hiaifeii Strength «$MI 
thereto. . - \*?, 1 ■» ^ •» „• • >•;., 

9. People, , generally speaking,, are kind to their 
mghSottrstctr'ibi&oKh itik/tf" • ; ' ' 

E2 
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10. It is honorable for a Man to cease from 
Strife, but every Fool will be meddling. 

1 1 . Nothing but Moderation and Greatness of 
Mind can iftake either* a prosperous or adverse 
Fortune easy to vs. 

12. He that is perfectly wise Is perfectly liappy : 
nay, the very Beginning' of Wisdom itwkts Life 
easy to us. 

Hue refcruntur Nomina ex cori 9 &c. 

TO this Ride belong also Nouns compounded qf 
the Preposition con; as, Co user v us, cognatus, 
commilito, &c. 

1. I could not endure his Insolence, as He was 
but my Fellow-Sereatit t* the same Master. 

2. it was his Custom to adapt Pfick* Ntomtf 1 to. 
Things. 

3. He was my FeUow-Soldier in Greece, and my 
Comrade hi Italy! 

• 4. He was conscious to himself of the Crime, 
though he denied it. 

5. Nothing can make a Man happier, than a 
Mind conscious to itself of its own Integrity* 

Quaedam ex his, &e. 

' SOME of these Adjectives, that signify Likeness, 
Ifelikeness,' or. Relation to, may have a Gem- 
twe Case qfter them. 

'*** *** ' *• i , .' • 

1. We must take* particular Caret w t hbm lye imi- 
tate, and whom we wish to be like. 
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2. ; Maphfe.b* >b»ppfr a/fti* w*,dwwmk* &*m 

his Ancestors* > . .• «: .•: v/o: -t ... .,,. -. v r. '^ v .1 

3. He was very unlike you, though ye were bred 
tggptbef . r V 'v ,< 1 m*- v - ... .• a-,.\-. >. >C, * 

4. Great Wits are ai/ied to Madmen. 

. 5, You Jrii^ate'the-Pefeotl : he \**fcom' yiu -fear 
mm like this Mm.- ' .■•*"■..'*■ »• • <• •■ ■ 
6. He that regards not tho Ih«*ttct1ott 'W h& 
Father or TutWj vir wH^Su^totv whcj^ ttcwte is 
equal to his tftfdtortft/y wltt bl#*}* >te wFttdk 

Communis, tffttefffe*, hflhtttflfe, Uc 

. Ed€B oftfat tfoee A 4%&tiv&. gown* sevenrt 
,. % .\ .,. , Coot*, : . . -, 

• ** B*ay'bftfy eWMl>>u, tftrt' ratifies' aw 

common to all Mankind* • x 

■' ^3K Berttti *&cokibMto y u£th^'Cfcdtori9. ' 

'«S !Ev*n> ib' » is>-*ifh<air v^UIHiy Tnin*^ tfieTt 
Spring- comes, and thev are'.pfat : fdr(h 5 £her1 v> W6for$ 
tBe Wlttd- fcntf tftc?ig<?<<lo*rt ■{ and 1 in- their Pfece 
gt%# tip otHer^Uke' «Wto 'tfcern* so 'tttat tb ; eridurfc 
bill' foir a Wttflfc otityy is'dfftmriri' to <itf; ■ » ' < ' ' ' ■ ' 

4. Ifrfctfri^oW^ 
among Friends* 

frUkqpatff^ 

1. Universal Experience she wj^ that Death is 
common to all Age*. - u;; * ^ ° ^ > <4 

2. We are m>t to, v condemn, any,Thto| that { s 
€omtnon to' a Nation*; Tor Custom defehas it. 

£3 
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*. It is common to all, but *uch as rit« of Che 
yilest Disposition, to love their Country* 

^ Dative with an Ablative and the Preposition ctfoi * 

X .. It is not agreeable to Reason, to. think highly 
of ourselves for such Things as Mire common.to us 
tfiithBeast* and Plants. 

. ^ JL will bear manfully these Dangers, which Ate 
common tome with the rest of Mankmd.> 

3. They conspire together, and display their Vil- 
lanies in common to one another. *,.... 

Note: When two Person** or Tfttgfc follow i the 
Adjective with the Conjunctive and between them ; 
and must not be rendered in Latin by et, but by the 
Preposition cum, with an Ablative Case. 

1 . To move and breatTife, to sleep and wake, to 
hunger and thirst, to live and die, -are Things com- 
mon to Princes and Peasants. 

2. A sudden Death is equally common $9 good 
and bad: therefore it is horrible indeed to die ijlj 
but not to die suddenly. 

S. Perfect Reason h the.proper Good offtfafl: 
other Things are common to him and brutf Animal*. 
Is he strong ) So are Lions. Is he beautiful ? Sq is 
the Peacpck* Is he swift } So are Horses., ' 



II. Alienus. 
PPtth a Genitive Co*. . 
i . A JSrilfe Nature is nbtjkfor] Secrets. \ 
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■A He to Wits a long Story, but it was wide o/ 
2fi*ffc „ , 



JPttA a Dative Owe. 

1 ' 1 • We are apt to spend our Time in the Pursuit 
of Things, that are. wholly foreign to our Business. r 

2. The rfindred* generally of a poor Man, not 
only forsake him, but hate his C6mpany t as a Dis- 
grace and Trouble to them ; and therefore no Won- 
der if his Companions and Familiars grow strange 
to him. 

8. I know how averse you are to Ambition, yhq 
delight so much in §tudy and Retirement. 

~ With an Ablative Cqse. 

1. It is not consistent with Jhe Dignity of a 
Judge, when he is about to pronounce Sentence, to 
shew any Signs of Anger in his Look, Words, or 
Gesture. - ' * 

' 2« We.rausf take care that what we say be not 
petulant, nor proud, nor unsuitable in Time or 
Place. 

5. Injustice may be done two Ways; by Fraud 
or Force : Fraud is the Property of a Fox, and 
Force of a Lion : both. very unbecoming of a Man; 
but Fraud is the more detestable. 



> And-with the Preposition ft, or ab. ' J 

1/ With a Man who w disaffected to me,xay 
Letters will do bo Good. '>< > •"> v ; S 
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%, Ha*& you s* { mndi £*mr* torn* jrali dam 
Business, as to take care of other Men's AAhri, 
and such as do not at ail concern you ? I am a Man, 
and therefore think no Office of Humanity wit per* 
taining to me. '' 

5. Our Manner of ieking shpuM , neither be 

inrofuse nor indecent, $uj genteel and facetiebf : 
or as we allow Boys no other liberty of playing, 
but what is consistent with genteel Behaviours $0 iq 
our very Jokes, somewhat of .a gerierotys PJ$po? 
sitSon ought to be displayed'.' ' ; ..«*«' 

4. It is not agreeable to ikat Justice, for which 
we seem to J*e ^or,n, to U^e. any Thing frorijl aipo- 
ther, which is his Property. ./•'.' 

5. It behoves Man not- fo'fie averse to Man, on 
this very Account, because he ia a Man. 

, , III. Im'rfrunfc , t [ ,» # 

/Pftft a Oenitwe Case. ' ' . , > 

'l. Let' those* who* hW' offended be* aflf&ifiS a 
Cbnscittoce/ree jfhflfr SuSf cafe laufcli at f&se;A£i 
cusers. . : " 

2: Happy as tU'City that eftjoyr Tranqtii^fity. 

totf/wiif 6^inff drooftw* in so gte&t a ftfafr. ; ;; 

. . ^ . * • y •. " ' . . •<•< : * > . > I 

With an Ablative Case. 

1. So £rafral ^s the^H^of^ th^ no one 
throughout the Nation was Jree/rom Fear. 
4 2., Me*P w^k^r^d^.l^t^m th^WrwIrole 
Army me* with wo Misfortm*; » ,,;.;../ -i ,; - -v : 
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' Ardd a Preposition* 

U He bat aukwardly objects a Vice *o another, 
from which himself is not free. 

2.. In the Grave there is. no Distinction ; but the 
Servant is free from the Fewer of his Master. 

3. No one is so happy as to live always free 
from Misfor(Unes. T 

4. Children, when they are once grown up, are 
apt to think themselves free front all Obe<$ence to 
their Parents ; but their Duty is. still the same, and 
in many Cases, they ought to be as much under. 
Command now as before* 

' NatuSj commodus,. incotiimbdus, r &x. .. 

THES E seven Adjectives, natus, cottriiddus, in- 
commodus, utilis, in utilis, veheiiiens, aptus, with 
sever/at others, us promptus, proclfvis, s;egnis, rudis, 
kc. govern an Accusative Case, with the Prepo- 
sition ad (or in) : which Accusative Case signifies 
the End,' Purpose, or Use, to or for which any thing 
is made, born, Jit, or dnfit : a* in the Example given, 
(Natus ad Gloriam, he was born to Glory,) Glory 
is the Accident, or End, to which such a one is 
born. 

1. When we begin to look about, and consider 
who we are, afrid wherein We differ from brute 
Animals, we shall begin to pursue those Things 
for which we were born. 

2. Every one is not made to govern States, to 
distribute Justice, to resolve great Doubts, and to 
end Controversies. 
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3. There is implanted in us a certain Desire of 
Knowledge ; and we are born .far Society and the 
Communion of Mankind. 
» 4. Man being made to do g&odto other* $wtien 
he doeth good to any one, he do4th thAt for yMch 
he was bbtn: andth*i«fofe dan rtqtite no itiftre. 

5. Th* Mind attains not Virtue tot by Instruc- 
tion and edatteaal Eaerefee ; to thkf indeed u>ettr? 
born ; and in the best of Men, without Study and' 
Application^ there is the <$tdurid of Virtue, but 
not Virtue itself. • . ' 

ff. Money^ like Dutt^, itf gobd for wilting *x- 
£ept it be spread. * • * • 

7. It is enough for such a little Creature- as 
Man, to be good for one ^Thing. 

8. A Member unprofitable to the Commonyeqith, 
is moTe worthy to be ctrt off than preserved. * 

9. H? that uses himself oaly to J3o#ta*-j*/Ei 
for nothing But a %oqk ; and he that coftver§etb 
with ljoba0v^ is fit to converge with Ng^qi^y* 

U). The .'Wit of <M«p, if properly excreted, is 
«#<wwnWa/ted to the, best Thmgf i "but if it ,d$ge^ 
natftgs into Vice, it is far below the dumb Beasts. 

11. Nothing is so agreeable fa the Nature of 
AJao^s Friendship.; uothiug $o t fitted for a fatf 
of Prosperity ox Adversity. . ,,.'• "! ' i. . 

12. Nothing is more conducive to true Fehciipt 
than to love Virtue for itself and for itself to 
hatfe Vice. .' . '// * 

10. It is true, he did amiss, tint i did 1 *ot think- 
the <!aus* strong enough for Hehuke> or' CMtafer-f 
merit. • »'• . •• * • •" ; »'r - ' 

• 14* How prolans we to Anget. and how slim 
to l/toe! < '" * ..",•••...-.■ ..•*• 
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^ 15* JJatow pf .Ueficjtf .i* {tram tp jHupanity, 

Uk A Fool.W afl Vity$, t ,but he i^.nol prow i? 
aZI. by Nature : Soam are inclined .to P«tut<mce 9 
Some to ^ari^^nd sfl*} 1 ? toX&mvy*l 
. ^ H. Tfctr$ «q:tt-4w*Tbi)g§ whqrqbv we da amiss ; 
either tlie Mi ad h^h, coajra^teo* a. Malignity from 
false Opinions; or if not, it is inclined thereto: and 
from Jfoi* w©»g BiW;Mfftdht«pettuiis ityjwaradce, 
it is soon corrupted. \ ': . 

1 8, Men arc sx> .prinftrfa fidwwe itf of .others, that 
any, the.slightort Jfealousy. wiH* if. once, it be spread 
abroad, serve for that Purpose. • 

19'.: A«gef ;.is prowoto Rashness: for 'whife.it is 
intent upon hacmin^.lhtfEdearty, it sees aot its own 
Advantage. 

2B. A aeriouj: add severe Heb&vlbur, .no doubt, 
has its Weight j bul .Friendship ought to-be mote 
Demiss, naoue £iee > n\Ofe endbavimi^ and mar* prone 
to all manner of Politeness. . * . 

21. The World thinks him stupid who is pa- 
tient; and without Sense of Honor, who passes by 
Injuries: but the ftic**? ■ Uudtrstanding any Man x 
hath, the $lou%f he. is to Anger. 

2*1. Tfie/ performed exct^iin , ^ well, con'sider- 
were fresh Soldiers, anii, Unexperienced- in 



x* 



Verbaiia iaAztev 8^6 J 



% VERBALS 9 (or Adjectives derived from Verbs, 
and) ending in bilis, oj a Passive Signification, as 
also Participles in dus, govern a Dative Case of 
the Thing or Person. 
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Note. Tfte JXJfetence between d Participial onrf 
a Participle, u, that, the fortoer has no Respect to 
any particular TfrusV or Time ; 6u* tfti? tof f er carries 
with it the Sense of Time future : : at, Memoran- 
da, tn the Rule, signifies ever memorable, fit to be 
mentioned at all Times ; but the Participle'Memo- 
randus, signifies to be mentioned hereafter. 

. 1. The Skin of the Rhinoceros is so hard, that 
no Arrow can pierce it. , 

£. How many warlike Nations; and strong Ci- 
ties, that stood' invincible to Attacks. aod Sieges, 
hath Luxury overcome ! 

3. Tho' no one could overcome him by Fdfce, 
yet he had a Heart apt to yield to humble fin- 
treaties* 

. 4. Inward Wounds of the Mind are not curable 
by outward, Salves applied to, the Body. 

5. After a Life well-spent, he lived and died 
beloved of all Men. 

Particifials. 

1 . God, as a. pure Being, is by Man to be wor- 
shipped with a pure Mind. 

2. Poverty is then justly to be co)ulemned by all s 
when it is joined with Pride and Ill-manners. 

3. He died indeed to be lamented by many, but 
to be lamented by none more than myself. 
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Adjectives governing an Accusative Caise. 

Magnitudinis Mensura, &cu 

THE Measure of Quantity, (as, an Inch, Foot, 
Yard, Ell, fyc) is put after the Adjectives that sig- 
nify Dimension, (as, long, broad, thick,) in an Ac- 
cusative Case ; and sometimes in a Genitive, orAb- 
lathe. When in an Accusative, the Preposition ad 
is understood; as in the Rule, Alta centum pedes, 
t. e. Alta ad centum pddes. When in the Ablative, 
the Prepositions, a, ab, or de, are understood; as, 
Latus pedibus tribus; i. e.Latus a pedibus tribus* 
IVhen in the Genitive, there is an Ellipsis of some 
such Word as latitudine, longitudine ; as, Lata 
pedum denura ; t. e. Latitudine pedum denum. 



I. Accusative. 

1. A Wall an hundred Feet high, and thirty 
Feet thick, will defend a Town well: especially 
if it be encompassed with a Ditch, sixty Feet wide* 
and thirty Feet deep. 

2. The Roof between the Pillars, was an, hun- 
dred and twenty Feet broad, and sixty Feet long. 

3. The Walls of Babylon, the capital City of 
Egypt, it is said, 'were three hundred Feei high, 
and seventy Feet thick. 
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II. Ablative. 

1* That must have been a nobje City, Vhose 
Walls were two hundred Feet high, and J\fty 
broafl* 

' 2. The Pillars of the Gallery, with their Squares 
and Chapiters, were a fourth Part of its Diameter % 
high. 

3. In my Father's Garden is a River mote than 
twelve Feet wide. 

III. Gemtwe. 

1. Th*t Ship cannot but be very strong, which 
is made t)f Planks thirty Inches broad, *u& twenty 
Inches D$ck. ' 

2. ^The Buttresses which supported the Rafters, 
were eighteen Feet broad. 

Accusativus aliquapdo; &c. 

AN Accusative Cose is sometimes .put after both 
Adjectives and Participles, . when the Preposition 
secundum seems to be understood.. 

X. In this one Thing indeed, he was not $o 

,-cdqwierate as be ought .to hare beep;, but in all 

reipecls lie ' was truly a prudent and careful 

Matter of a Family. .*.>-•-.. 

2. It is an agreeable Sight, to see the industrious 
Bees, returning home in the Evenvjqjg, besm^wtpcl 
07^ the Thighs with wild Thyme. 

8. He was like his Brother in Vpiceanfi Ctyfr- 
plexfan, but a Cripple in Ms LimbsL ./ 
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Atffeciives governing an Ablative Cast., 

A^ectivH. qua ad Copiam, &c. 

Adjectioe* which relate to Plenty, (as, rich, fillip 
laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, dives, plenbs, 
onustus, fertilis, 4c.) or relating to Want, (far, - 
poor, destitute, void of, &c. m Latin, pauper, 
indigens, egenus, vacuus, expers, &c.) govern an 
Ablative Que, and sometime* a GenUkse. 

I. Adjectives signifying Ipleftty. 
j With an XbldHoe Case. 

1. It is strange that a Man cahhdt be cariterit, 
when hfe is rich both m lAnd and In Money put 
out to. Use. \ 

2. What can be a more beautiful Sight, than the 
Heavens full cf Splendor? 

3. The Conversation of a great Pfcrt "of Men is 
designing and insiaUous,/u# <$ F^ttery and False- 
hood, of good Words and ill Offices, 

4 4. Mdw happy am I, t<> have such 1 a Pfedefrtor* 
who is easy of Access, free, artd/wW of the IfAmd^ 
uUy he teaches. 

. 5. The Ship that came in laden with Corn, was- 
very acceptable to the Pdbr. 
a. Where the Soil is rich, 4o4 ibtttttti* ** 
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genial Moisture, the Meadows are covered with 
Grass, and the Vales stand thick with Corn. 

' With a Genitive* 

1 . He was rich in Horses, richer in Cattle, and 
most rich in Land. 

2. All Places abound with Fools. — All are full 
of Perfidy and Deceit. 

$: When the Mind of Man is inwardly satisfied, 
and JiM of Joy, it does good to the Body too, as 
appears in his cheerful Countenance. . 

4. He truly m^y be said to be full of Days, who 
desires no more to be added to his Life for his 
own sake, but for theirs only to whom he is ser- 
viceable. 

.5. The Land, tho* barren of Corn, was full of 
divers Metals. 

6. The Land abounded both with Men and Corn. 

7. It is a melancholy Truth} but after my 
Mother's Illness, she was deprived of Sight. 

8* If a solitary Life, without Friends, is full of 
Trouble and Disquiet, then Reason herself points 
out, that, we should procure Friends. 

II. Adjectives signifying Want. 
JVith an Ablative Case. 

1. I hope this Book will prove of Use to Boys, 
tho' it be poorer in Examples, than I could wish it. 

2. He is poor indeed, who i* in want of every 
Thing. 

3. He had an excellent Genius, but for want 
of Study *nd ApfiUcatwn, he was poor in Words, . m 
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4. Swearing is a Sin to which there is iYoT^s 
tation, either from Pleasure or Profit: other i 
may offer us someWhat of one o/thtedtKeY, bti^ this 
Sfii is entirely void of both. 

5. They are sturdy, not generous, whoare'irtrftf 
of all Grief. 

6. How happy is it to be free from Dan jeer, when 
all the Nations round us are plungedf in War. 

7'. When we art free from necessary Business 
and Cares, we are desirous to see, hear, and learn 
something ; and we think the Knowledge of Things, 
either hidden or wonderful, conducive to our living, 
well and happily. 

& Do what is jtist antf itghtj tKat you may be 
/mfrcrm Feat. 

With a Genitive. 

1, 1 should always Wish to be pdbfitt in those 
Goods, which make the Owner <tf Lheni'urthap^. " 

2. A Man may be happy in himself, though in 
want of Silver and Gold. 

^. -life is not short, "but We make it so : vtfg ate 
not in want of it, but prodigal. 

4. Virtue stands in no need of Fortune. 

5. A Man who is utteHy destitute ofWW^Mlfal 
self, commonly envies Virtue in andtner. , 

6. Simplicity, without Aftf prevails more u^oh 
the Minds of Men, than Ait without Simplicity: 

7. A Master Who? is rich* and not ub&t'to LAbW, 
will not consider whether what he caittrilaridd'be 
just or- unjust. •» . \ 

8. Strength, void ofJMlgntenti, often Mis by>ife 
own Weight;- < ; *- ? 

9. He was stf aBStttdotted a Wretch/ t&aV 1*e 

F3 • 
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1 • 

was not only void qf Virtue, but of common Jfa- 
inanity. 

10. Then shall we be happy, when, having left 
these Bodies, we shall be free from all, Desire and 
Emulation. 

. Adjectiva regunt Ablativum, &c. 

Adjectives ichidh signify the Cause, or the Man- s 
net and Fashion of a Tiling, govern an Ablative 
Case; the Prepositions, hj ab, cum, or de, being 
generally understood. ' .. .' 

1. A Man disposed to learn, will grow lamer 
even by Reprehension; whereas a Scortier grows 
worse by Endeavours to reform him, and is only 
made more incapable of good Advice, by being 
exasperated at it. 

2< An obstinate Gpodness overcomes an ill Pis- 
position ; as a barren tfoil is made fruitful by Core 
and Tillage. .. 

3. Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they may 
be sweetened, if not overcome, and our Lives made 
happy* ty Philosophy. 

4. We may make that light by Patience and 
Constancy, which cannot otherwise be amended. 

5. He that is ashamed to be seen in a mean Con- 
dition, would be proud iu a splendid one. 

6. That which is fair and plausible m Appear- 
ante, rathe* pleaseth us, than that which is plain 
and profitable in Effect. 

7. They are to be blamed, who are faitltful in 
Heed, but spoil the Duty by the Asperity of their 
Language :, but they are worse, who are kind in 
Speech, bat injure you in Fact: but the worst lire 
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they, who are troublesome w their Words, and tn 
rtetr Doings hurtful. 

8. A Speech ought to be more adorned with Sen* 
timent than with Words. 

9. He that is excellent in Deeds, makes amends 
for any Defect of the Tongue. 

10. Tho* many are equal in Dignity, yet one 
alone can obtain the highest Place. 

11. Crafty and audacious Counsels are joyful in 
the Expectation, difficult in the Management, and 
sad in the Event , 

1 2. A Tavor is rendered greater or less (tho' 
it be the same) from the Time, Place, and Manner: 
it often happens, that a thousand Pence given , 
opportunely, does more good, than a Mass of 
Treasure would at another Time; 

13. A Thing is said to be honest, or fit, not upon 
the Account thftt it is praised by many, but be- 
cause it is of such a Nature, as to be commendable 
from its own intrinsic Beauty and Loveliness; tho* 
Mankind had neither Understanding to discern, 
nor a Tongue to praise it. 

It." Whatever is probable in Appearance, though 
not altogether certain, yet if nothing offers to 
destroy that Probability, the wise Man will take 
up with it : and this is sufficient for the whole 
Conduct of Life. 

Dignus, indignus, &c. 

THESE seven Adjectives, dignus, indignus, 

(the. Sign of,) * pneditiis, content us, (the Sign 

with,) captus, (the Sign in ? ) extorris, (the Sign 

'fromj) and fretus, (the Sigh- in, "or upon;) also 

Adjectives signifying Price, require tin Ablative Case ; ' 
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fcrtfcA Ctae & lifter governed of *b*e PrkposttUhr 
not expressed in Latin. 

V DigatM. 

1. It is the part of a good Man so to behave, 
that his Integrity may he thought more worthy of 
Belief, than the Oath of another Man. 

2. There is nothing more commendable, or mare 
worthy a generous Person, than Clemency. 

3. Not he that merely finds Fault, but he that 
finds Fault with Reason, is worthy of Praise. 

4. Few Men hunt after Praise without discover* 
ing it m themselves ; which is sure to eclipse what- 
ever praise -worthy Thing they do. 

5. Neither Physicians, nor Generals, nor Ora- 
tors, can perform any Thing worthy of great Praise, 
without Use and Experience. , f 

6. It is praise-worthy to bear Misfortunes with 
Discretion, and not to be broken down by ill For- 
tune ; but to maintain Dignity, even in the most 
severe Adversity. . 

7* True Virtue deserves true Praise : for what- 
ever Virtue hath the Management of, she renders 
.amiable, conspicuous, and worthy Admiration. 

8. Doth any one contemn me, let him look to 
that : s my Care shall be not to speak, or do any 
Thing truly deserving Contefhpt. 

9. The highest and most perfect Glory of a po- 
pular Man, consists in three Things : first, when 
the Public loves him; secondly, when it trusts 
him; and thirdly, when, with a certain Degree 
of Admiration, it judges him to be worthy tha 
highest Honors. 
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10. Some Studies are called liberal, because 
they are worthy of a Man who is free-born ; but 
there is only one Study that is truly liberal ; the 
Study of Wisdom, sublime, strong, and magnani- 
mous : all others are trifling and puerile. 

11. It is very misbecoming, upon any serious 
Subject, to introduce gay Discourse, more worthy 
of a Banquet. 

12. An envious Man is more worthy of Pity 
than Anger. 

13. lie is not worthy the Name of a Man, who 
. would pass one whole Day in Pleasure. 

14. The World is a Temple worthy of God; 
ra which Man being placed, ought to walk honestly 
and soberly, as in the Sight of him, who beholdeth 
aU Things. 

II. Indignus. 

1. Some ait so proud and . arrogant, that they 
superciliously overlook all other Men, as> if they 
were not worthy of the least Respect from them. 

2. The vain: Bubbling of a stupid Speech is un* 
worthy an Answer. 

3. Nothing is so unworthy the Gravity and Con~ 
stancy of a wise Man, as either to think falsely, 
or to defend, without Hesitation, what is not suf- 
ficiently examined and known. 

4. Nothing is more to be abhorred, nothing 
more unworthy a Man, than Dishonesty. 

5. An ungrateful Man, by complaining, does 
not shew himself worthy of. greater Things, but 
unworthy of what is given. 

6. It is asked, whether new Friends* such as 
are worthy our Friendship, are to be preferred ta 
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old ernes } A Doubt unuwiky qf a Man > for 
there ought lo be no Satiety of Friendship bs of 
other Things, 

7. We must take care, that out Labc? b* not 
in vain, anil without Effect; nor the Effect ten- 
worthy our Labor. 

8. An amicable difference of Opinion ought 
never to give jise to bad Language : Railings, 
Scolding, Passion, dbstinate Heats, and Wrang- 
ling in Disputations, seem to be unworthy of Pro- 
losophers. 

III. Praditus. 

1 . Art thou endued with Reason t I am. Why 
then do you make no Use of it ? If thy Reasda 
does her rait, what more can you require ? - 

2. He is most njtsejfthty poor, who is not en- 
dued tqith Virtue. * , 

4 3. They who are endued with tfrfcaa, are the 
only rich Men. ^ 

4. They who have nothing else but the Image* 
of their- Ancestors, are noble m Opinion more 
truly than in Fact : but he that is endued Mffc 
Virtue, has true and genuine Nobility. 

5. Wt cannot otherwise conceive of God; 
than as a Spirit,, absolute, free, perceiving and 
moving all Things, and endued himself ttitA ever- 
faeting Motion. 

IV. Contentus. 

1. Contentedness is contrary to Ambitioti : 
the aftbitiotis Man always dislikes his present 
Audition, And therefore fcreedUy seeks ait higher 5 
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whereas he that is content with his own, lies quite 
oat of the Road of this Temptation. 

2. A wise Man is contented with his Lot, what- 
ever it he, without wishing for s what he has no£ ; 
tho' of the two, he had rather abound than want. 

3. Most Men have Reason to be contented with 
the Shortness of Life, because there is nothing can 
induce them to wish it longer. 

4 V He that is conterU with his own, is truly the. 
rich Man. 

5. He that contents himself with* few and ne*. 
cessary Things, makes himself a cheap Market. 

6. Nothing is better than the Remembrance of 
good Deeds, and, being content with Liberty, to 
despise worldly Affairs. 

7* There are some, and they not the less happy, 

who despise Riches/ being contented with a little : 

and even" flonor, with the Desire ot which others 

are so much enflamed, they so little admire, as to 

'think nothing more light and vain. 

8. Philosophy \s contented with a iew Judges; 
and, shunning the Vulgar;' becomes suspected aud 
hated by-them. '* 

y 9. Virtue desires no other Reward on Earth, 
than that of Praise and Glory j and if disappointed 
herein, it is however contented in itself. 

10. Hither let all your Thoughts tend ; wish for 
Jthjs alone, leaving, the, rest to Providence j that you 
may be satisfied with yourself, ana* cortfented with 
yotir own JEndqwnityts. 

t *ll. The Art of being e^sy # .all. Times, is, to 
be content with your Station, and to, look on those 
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V. Captus. 

1 . A Soldjer disabled in his Limbs ought to be 
provided for by others, 

2. What Conditipn in Life can be more miser* 
able, than to be both deaf and blind f 

3. It becomes a Man to think and sneak with 
Propriety, to act with Deliberation, and in every 
Thing to find out and persevere in the Truth : 
on the other hand, to be imposed upon, to mis- 
take, to fault**, and to be deceived, is as disgraceful, 
as to doat and be mad. 

VI. Extorris. 

1. Being banished from my own Country, I was 4 
forced to betake myself for Safety to my Enemies. 

2. Being driven from. Home, he was obliged to 
wage War with a fierce and cruel Ration. . 

3. A wise Man is always a€ Home, even when 
banished his own Country; because to, him all the 
World is but one City, and every Place in it is his - 
House. 

VII. Fretus. 

1. I neglected my own Safety, relying upon your 
Honesty ; which you, being void of, deceived me. 

2. A Man relying wholly upon his own Judg- 
ment, is like to miscarry, because he follows the 
Conduct of a Fool. 

3. These Things I have written to you more 
freely, relying upon the Consciousness of my Since- 
rity imd Affection to you. 
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Adjectives' signifying Price. 

1. By Gold Fidelity is destroyed, and for Gold 
the very Laws are sold. . 

2. I think the Horse you bought the other Day 
not dear at twenty Pounds. 

3. What you have no need of, is dear at a 
Penny. - 

Horum nonnulfa, &c. 

SOME of these Adjectives also govern a Genitive 
Case. 

1. I thank you, but I am not worthy your Salu- 
tation* . 

2. It is very commendable in a Gentleman, to 
do nothing that is unworthy his great Ancestors* 

3. file lived contented with the Equestrian Order. 

Comparativa, cum exponantur, &c. 

Adjectives of the Comparative Degree, when they 
are explained by than, (in Latin, axxhm,) govern an 
Ablative Case, leaving out the Conjunction; wMch 
if expressed (contrary to thus Bule) would have the 
Noun following of the same Case with that which is 
joined by it. 

^ 1 . Nothing is more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than Virtue : whatever is performed at her Com- 
mand, is good and desirable. 

2. Nothing is more excellent than Knowledge. 

3. JJothuig. is more pleasant than the Sweets of 
Science. ' . 

G 
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4* Nothing in Life ought to be dearer to us than 
our Country. 

£• How happy ULife,' while I converse only with 
myself and my Books! O sweet and innocent 
Amusement, almost preferable to every kind of 
Amusement. 

6. No Pleasure can be greater than the Pleasure 
of the Mind. 

7* Nothing is more desirable, or more worthy a 
Man, than Wisdom : They, therefore, who court 
- her, are termed Philosophers ; for Philosophy im* 
^>lies nothing but the Love of Wisdom. 
r ' 6. Nothing h more endearing than the Returns 
of Affection, and the Intercourse of Kindness and 
good Offices. 

9. What can be more unjust than a Blockhead, 
Who thinks nothing right, but what he does him- 
self? 

10. Nothing is more unjust than a tardy Friend. 

11. Nothing is more detestable than Disgrace. 

12. Nothing is more vile than Slavery. Born to 
Liberty and Honor, even Death is' better than 
Slavery. 

1&. In a free State, nothing is more scandalous 
than a Desire to reign. 

14. Nothing is more vile than Vanity. 

15 . Nothing is more inconsistent with the Gravity 
of a wise Man, than Error, Levity, and Rashness. 

16. Money is generally held of more Value than 
Duty by those who are poor. 

17. They are so rich, that if you make them a 
Present, the Favor is Rghter than a Feather. 

18. As in extreme Pain, Minutes seem longer than 
Days ; so, In extreme Pleasure, Days seem swifter 
than Minutes. 
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• 

IS. He that, under th$ Pretence of Kindness, 
betrays bis Neighbour, is worse than a Man who 
openly professes his Malice. 

20* What am I better than fhe poorest Man who 
begs Alms, unless I be wiser than Jiirn, and more 
virtuous ? 

21. A Man's good Name is a Thing he holds 
most precious, oftentimes dearer than his Ltfe. 

22. What Obligations can be greater than those 
that Children receive from their Parents ? 

23. What can be more excellent than the young 
Man, who can say to himself, (for it is not right to 
say it to others,) JL have excelled my Father in Ob- 
ligations? Ana what more happy than the old 
Man, who proclaims it every where, that he is so 
excelled ? 

24. None are more miserable than those, who are 
come to such a pass, as to make eveji Superfluities 
necessary. They do not enjoy Pleasures, who are 
Slaves to them; and there is no Hope of a Cure, 
where Vice is become a Habit. 

25. No Pleasure is sweeter to ingenuous Minds 
than Liberty. 

26. The Liberty of a State is dearer than Life ; 
nor does he fall ingloriously, who dies fighting for 
his Country. 

27. Glory obtained by excellent Actions is 
stronger than all Envy. v 

28. Facts are more stubborn Things than Words. 

29. To get so much Wisdom, as to know^ the 
Difference between Good and Evil, and to under- 
stand how to behave a Man* s ^elf upon all Occa- 
sions, is more desirable than Treasures of <?old 
and Stiver. 

G2 
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SO. There is nothing more vile than a lazy Fet- 
low, that lives by cheating; who seldom, if he 
catches, is able to keep his Prev : but he is a va- 
luable Man, who by honest Diligence getteth 
Wealth, which shall durably remain with him. 

31. The meanest Fare, with the Love of him 
that invites, and with Agreement among the Guests, 
is much better than the most sumptuous Entertain- 
ment of him that hates us ; or among those that 
quarrel and contend even then, when all Differ- 
ences should be forgotten. 

32. Of all gainful Professions, nothing is better, 
nothing more delightful, nothing mure worthy a 
Man, even a Gentleman, than Agriculture. 

33. Than a well improved Field, nothing can be 
more profitable for Use, or more beautiful in Shew ; 
and old Age is so far from debarring us from, that 
it invites us to rural Enjoyments. 

34. The Duties of Justice are to be preferred to 
the Studies and Duties of Knowledge; because 
they belong to the Welfare and Love of the hu- 
man Race, than which nothing ought to be dearer 
to Mankind. 

35. Of all the Things, which Wisdom has pro- 
vided for a happy Life, none is more powerful, none 
more profitable, and none more delectable, than 
Friendship. 

36. Nature, or rather God, hath given us a • 
Soul, than which nothing is more excellent, nothing 
more divine. 

Tanto, quanto, &c: 

THESE Ablatives, tanto f quanto, hoe, eo, 
and quo, with some others? which signify the De* 
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gree of Excess,; also the Ablatives, estate and 
natu, are joined with Adjectives of the Comparative 
and Superlative Degree. 

'Note. The Comparative may have any Ablative 
Case after, it; but the Superlative admits only tJiese* 
three, tanto, quanto, multo: the Sign by, which is 
' sometimes expressed in English, but ojlener under- 
stood* 

1. By how much the more and greater Things a 
Man hath done beyond his State and Condition, so 
much the more admirable is he esteemed among all 
Men. 

2. They direct us well, who advise, that the 
greater we are, to behave ourselves the more sub~ 
misswely. 

3. It is a great Achievement to gain a King- . 
dom ; but a much greater to keep it. 

4. It is "much easier to contend with any Thing, 
than with Hunger. 

5. The more we struggle with our Necessities, we 
draw the Knot the harder, and tlie worse it is with 
us : and the more the Bird flaps and flutters in the 
Snare, the surer she is caught : so that the best 
way is to submit. 

(>. The Benefit is nerer the greater for the mak- 
ing a Bustle and tf oise about it y but the Benefac- 
' tor is much the less for the Ostentation of his good 
Deeds. 

7- Men will think, that he is no- better* Physician 
than the rest, who haS no better Success in his 
Cure*.. 

8. The more difficult any Thing is, the mere *o» 
norable. 

9. The longer my Friend is absent, <o much th& 
mare I desire to see bim. 
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10* It Is vile to speak one Thing and think an- 
other ; but how much the viler is it, to write one 
Thing and think another ! 

li. He that wiH dare to tell a Lye, and deceive 
his Father, by so much the more will he deceive 
others. 

12. When we have no Opinion of a Man's 
Probity, the more cunnbig and crafty he seems, the 
more he is hated and suspected. 

l£. Praise is nothing but a little Air, a Blast, th# 
Breath of Man : it brings nothing of real Advantr 
age ; for 1 am made never the wiser, nor the better, 
for a Man's saying I am wise and good. 

14. It is not for a prudent Man to grow proud 
upon any Success of Fortune, since he is never the 
greater for it. - 

15. The Mind is ever in Motion, and by how 
much the more vehement, by so much the more lively 
and active : Happy is the Man, that applies this 
Impulse to good Things. 

16. As a State cannot be happy amidst civil 
Broils, nor a House amidst the Dissehtions of the 
Masters; far less can the Mind, if at Variance 
with itself, taste the least Particle of pure and un- 
confined Pleasure, 

17. If the Pleasure of Life be interrupted by 
the afflicting Pains of the Body, how much mote, 
shall it be interrupted by the Diseases of the 
Mind! 

1 8. If Pleasure, which has so many Advocates, is 
not however to be ranked among good Things \ and 
if the greater it is, the more it discomposes and 
disorders the Mind ; surely to live well and happily, 
is nothing more than to lead a virtuous and sober 
Life. 
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19. A Man can with a much better Grace be 
anxious in the pecuniary Concerns of his Frjends, 
than in his own. 
. 20. J am older than you by twenty Years; 

21. The older we grow, the wiser, one- would 
think, we should be. % 

22. There is commonly such a Pride and Stub- 
bornness in Youth, that they cannot abide to sub- . 
mit to the Counsels and Directions of their Elders. 

23. As you are wisef by Age, you ought to be 
of a more forgiving Temper } that in your Good- 
ness my Simplicity may find Protection. 

24. As I am the eldest, I think I should be 
served first ; tho' it is no great Concern to me. 



THB 

Construction of Pronouns. 

Mei, tui, sui,&c. 

THESE Genitive Cases, mei, tui, sui, nostri, 
vestri, of their Primitives, ego, tu, &c. are used 
M/Aen a Person is signified thereby, 

1 . Having always done my Duty, I do not know 
wherein I have deserved that he should have any 
Disgust against me. 

2. His Disposition to Literature was the Conse- 
quence of his Affection towards me. . 

3. My Studies languish for Want of your 
Assistance. - 
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4. My not writing to you so often as usual, is 
not owing to any Forgetfulness qf you, but to my 
bad State of Health, which however is how some- 
what mended: and you may be assured, I shall 
always keep the Remembrance qf you with great 
Affection. 

. 5. 1 only wish you the Command of yourself, 
that the Mind, long agitated with vain Thoughts, 
may at last find Rest, aud please itself. 

6. I know you want no Admonitions, but my 
Affection for you calls upon me to encourage you 
even in your Race. 

7. He was preparing some great Work to per- 
petuate his Memory. 

8. Your Remembrance qf me, which you have 
intimated by your Letters, is very grateful ; and 
not doubting the Constancy of your Friendship, 
but merely in Compliance of a customary Form, 
I entreat you to "preserve it. 

9. Were we to entertain any Suspicion of Fear 
of you, we should act unlike ourselves. 

10. It seems better to seek Glory by the "Works 
of Genius than of Strength ; and, as the Life we 
enjoy is short, to make the Remembrance qf us as 
long as possible. 

1 1 . Since we have such an incredible Desire to* 
see you, we shall no longer >defer our Journey. 

1 2. All good Men, like you, in giving Judgment* 
prefer Clemency to Severity* 

Meus, tuus, suus, fcc. 

THESE Pronouns Possessive, meus, tuus, suus* 
rtoster, vester, are used when Jetton, er the Pos- 
session of a Thing is signified thereby. 
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1. I have such an Opinion of jour Wisdom; 
that I shall never pretend to prefer my Judgment 
to your's. 

2. I should think -myself a Disgrace to human * 
Nature, if I did not justify your Opinion, hy the 
warmest Affection towards you,- and bjvevery Kind 
of good Office in my Power, 

3. How beautiful is it for a Man to finish tfie 
Business of Life before Death \ and then wait the 
remaining Part of his Time in the Possession of an 
happy Life ! 

4i I am surprised that a Man of your singular 
Wisdom, should not rather enjoy your own good » 
Fortune, than vainly disquiet yourself with the 
Miseries of others. 

5. They were less offended at your Sentiments, 
than at my Speeches. 

6. Upon his Arrival, he came immediately to my ' 
House ; but I do not so much wonder, that he 
should not call first at your's* as that he did not go 
directly to his oibn. ' 

7. Nothing could be more grateful to me than 
your Letters ; wherein I behold the Firmness of 
your Mind, and which I should think the utmost 
Reproach to me not to imitate. 

8. You may deal by me as you please, and think 
most convenient, for I am your's. 

9. Let us agree to pass our Lives together in 
these Studies, which we before used as our Amuse- 
ment, but which now are out qnly Comfort and 
Support. 

10. I am determined to follow your Opinion. 
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Haec Pbssessiva, &c. 

THE same Pronouns Possessive also admit after 
them the following Genitive Cases ; ipsius, solius r 
unius, duorum, trium, &e. omnium, plurtum* 
paueorum, cujusque ; (as in the Bute, Tuo ipsius 
Studio; i. e. Tuo tui ipsius Studio :) also the Ge- 
nitive Case qf Participles, which agree with the 
Genitive Case of the Primitive understood in the 
Possessive: (as 9 . Mca timentis scripts; i.e. Mea 
mei timentis seripta.) 

1 . I had rather your wanting Letters from mc t 
had been owing to my Death, than to that Acci- 
dent, by which I am grievously afHicted, ajid know 
not how to support in your Absence. 

2. Let me entreat you to dispel your Sorrowfe, 
to return to the Society of your Friends, and to 
those Occupations, which were either common to 
us both, or peculiar to ypurself. 

» 3. Without any farther Claim to your Service, 
1 shall rest satisfied with our own personal Amity. 

4. In you is all my Hope; and I doubt not but 
by your single Concurrence, I shall be able to per- 
form my Engagement. 

5. Your Advice alone was sufficient to determine 
'me to act in the Manner you reeominend ; but it 

adds Strength to our Resolutions, to find them 
agreeable to the Sentiments of so faithful and ju- 
dicious a Friend* 

, 6, If our Master is pleased to reward us tyoo far 
our Diligence, we will agree to share his Bounty. 
7. In the Memory of us all, a Comet appeared 
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in terrible Splei^U*; and one much more spleadid 

and terrible is expected next Year. 

. 8. Few as ye are, if ye agree together, your 
Strength U by »* Means despicable. 

9. As every Man holds his own, each possesses 
iba* Portion, which fell to his Share, of those Things 
that by Nature are Comn&oo ; from wheuce no 
one can covet another's Property, without viola- 
ting the Laws of human Society. 

10.: In deliberating upon a proper Scheme of 
Life, the whole Result of it must be determined 
by'ecery one consulting their own Genius. 

A J • If the Praises we bestow upon others, are 
wont to be received with an unwilling Ear, it can- 
not be expected, but that my Discourse should ap- 
pear disagreeable, when I talk of nothing but my- 
self and my Relations. 

12 I know n$t by what Means, yet certainly 
Diffidence becomes AJeh of Learning better than 
Sufficiency : his Blushes therefore, and the Anxi- 
ety of hiss Countenance, were a great Oroame&t 
to his Rehearsal. .. 

Sui et saus reciproca sunt, &c. 

. - v 

SUI and suus are Reciprocals: i. e. they have at-, 
ways Relation to the principal' Word that went 
before them in the same Clause, or in a Clause con- 
nected by a Copulative, (ne, ut, si,) as in the Exqm*- 
phs given; Peter too much mdmires himself (ie), 
because himself means Peter, and refers to him hi 
the same -Clause :' But most earnestly desires that 
you would not forsake him (se, not ilium) ; for 
though him be noi[ in the fame &ause 2 yet it can 
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wean only Peter, and w connected with th£ f&rmer 
Clause by the Copulative ne. 

As therefore*, when him, it, them, may fee turned 
into himself, itself, themselves, you must use some 
Case of the Primitive sui'j 'so token his, theirs, its, 
may be turned into his own, their own, its awn, 
you must use some Caie of the Possessive suus, and 
not is, ille, or iste. 

1 . It is a hard Matter to cure those who will 
not be persuaded they are sick. 

2. A Man may as Well wonder that h6 should 
be sick at Sea, cold in Winter, hot in Summer, as 
that ill Accidents and Crosses should happen to him 
in the Passage of human Life. 

3. It is true, the People who think the rich 
Man happy, wish they were in his Condition ; but 
can any Condition be' worse /than that, which car- 
ries along with it .Vexation and Envy ? 

4. The very best and wisest of Men confess they 
are ignorant of many Things, and that there are 
many Things to be learned by them. 

5. The wise Men say, that the Man who pro- 
fesses he is the Guardian of others, ought first to 
take care of himself. 

6. In the best Arts, which either adorn or pre- 
serve Life, fee that thinks he owes nothing more 
than, what he bargained for, is ungrateful. 

7. The • ungrateful Man tortures himself: he 
hates a Gift conferred upon him, because^ he must 
make a Return, ana consequently undervalued it ; 
-but augments and magnifies an Injury. 

8. He is truly obliging and liberal, who is for- 
getful of his own Poverty, white he regards mine $ 
who bath hot only a Will to assist, but a Desire ; 
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who thinks ht receives a Benefit, when he confers 
one ; who gives, as not to receive again, and re- 
ceives, as if he had not given ; who seeks an Op- 
portunity to do good, and makes use of it. 

&. Let this Maxim be established in Friendship : 
never to require our Friends to do any TCiing that 
« wicked ; or obey them if they require us : for it 
is a shameful Excuse, and not to be accepted, for a 
Man to firge,' when he has been guilty of ai) 
Offence, that he did it on account of his Friend. 

10. A Man must have Respect to the End, as , 
well as to the Beginning of his Benefits : there are 
many who will say, — I know this will do him no 
Good, let Mm look to it : he will complain of him* 
self, not of me :— 4$ut this is false, he will complain 
of you, and not unjustly, when he returns to a right* 
Mind, and the Passion, that inflamed his Mind, 
is gone off. 

11. The whole Kingdom prays you, not to for- 
sake it in its Distress, but to protect it in Us Dan- 
gers. 

12. Who is there so mean, as that he had rather 
he and all Ms should perish, than contribute Part of 
Ms Fortune for himself and others ? 

13. Men are generally so unreasonable, so for- 
getful of what they aire, and whither they are"going | 
that they are amazed they should lose any Thing, 
though it is certain they must one Day lose alL 

14. I am a Fool in requiring to command my 
Master: he brought me to be obedient to his. 
Word, and .not to he his Commander. 

15. He that loves his Jest better than Tup Friend, 
may hive his Jest, but lose his Friend. 

H 
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16. All Nature desires to be Us own Guardian, 
both that it may be safe, and preserved in its 
kind* 

17. Every one thinks what he hash the best: 
there scarce ever was an Orator, or Poet, who 
thought another better than himself. 

18. Virtue is pleasant to those who use it: from 
whence it is strange, that some Men should be 
hired to live well, when Virtue itself is abundantly 
its own Reward. 

19. Luxury is continually inventing some hew 
Thing, which must at last be its Ruin. 

20. Malice drinks the greatest Part of its awn 
Poison ; The Venom of Serpents is not like this ; 
for they throw i( out for the Destruction of others, 
but retain it without any Prejudice to themselves: 
whereas this is most destructive to the Possessor 
himself. 



Haec demonstrativa, &c. 

THESE Demonstratives, hie, iste, and Hie, are 
thus distinguished : Hie shews the Person nearest 
to me (the Speaker) ; Iste tlie Person nearest to you 
(spoken to) ; and Ille the Person who is at a Dist- 
ance from both. 

1. This Gentleman I greatly respect, for he is 
my Tutor 3 and that, who sits by you, 1 love, for 
he is my Brother; but he, that walks yonder, 
claims not only my bare Respect and Love, but 
every Thing that comes under the Name of Duty, 
for he is my Father. 
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Hie et ille, &d. 

WHEN hie and ille are referred to two Sub- 
stantives (Things or Persons) going before; Hie 
(this, the one) is generally referred to the latter 
of the two Substantives; and ille (that, the other) 
to the former; and they agree with them. 

1. Reverence the Gods religiously, not only in 
doing Sacrifice, bul m keeping your Oaths : for that 
is a Sign of a large Fortune, this an Argument of 
Integrity; 

2. Place me among Princes, or among Beggars ; 
that shall not make me proud, nor this ashamed. 

3. Use yourself not to be of a stern, but of a 
composed Countenance : for this will be imputed to 
Prudence, that to Insolence. 

4. A Man had better fall in .with Crows, than 
with Flatterers : for these devour the Living, but 
those the Dead. 

5. The Difference between Splendor and Light, 
is, that this hath its own certain Origin, but that 
snines with borrowed Rays. 

6. As there is a great Difference between Ava- 
rice and Wealthy inasmuch as that covets, and 
this is coveted ; so there is between. Philosophy and 
Wisdom; inasmuch as this is the Effect, and the 
Reward of tlie other : the one is the Road, and the 
other is the End of the Journey. 

7. The Vulgar are restrained from sinning' by 
the Laws : the Philosopher takes Reason for Laws ; 
doing that which is right, not because the Law 
commands it; and refraining from Wickedness, 

H2 
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.not because the Law forbids it; but because be 
knows that is right in itself* and this in itself is 
scandalous. , 

8. It is the part of a great Mind, to contemn 
Grandeur, anil rather to wish for a Competency, 
than a Store of Wealth": for that is useful, and this, 
in being superfluous, is prejudicial ; as too great 
Plenty lays the Corn, and Branches are. broken 
down by their own Load. 



The Construction of Verbs. 

I. The Nominative Case qfttr the Verb. 

Verba substantiva, &c. 

VERBS Substantive, (or Verb$ that signify 
being 5 as, sum, forem, fio, existo) and certain 
Passive Verbs, (as, nominor, appellor, dicor, vocor, 
ntincupor, salutor ; also habeor, existimor, videor, 
nascor, putor,) have a Nominative, or other Case 
after them, the same as before them : because both 
Cases belong to the same Thing or Person; and the 
laiter Case seems rather to be put in Apposition with 
the former, than to be governed by the Verb. 

1. Religion is the Foundation and Support of 
Morality. Anger is a short Madness. 

..2» The Virtue of Prosperity is Temperance) the 
Virtue of Adversity is Fortitude. 

3. Liberality is a Virtue, by which * Man, out 
of bis own private Fortune, ransoms, * Captives, 
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stands engaged for, the Debts of his Friend, or 
otherwise contributes either to his acquiring or im- 
proving a Fortune. 

4* Magnanimity is a Virtue, by which a Man is ; 
incited to do great and noble Actions $ and to 
look upon all the Revolutions and Turns of For* 
tune as weak and of no Influence, when they 
come in Competition with Virtue. 

5. Mere Poverty is not so great an Affliction as 
Poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundance, 

6. Philosophy, if we would rightly interpret it, 
is nothing else than the Study of Wisdom. 

7- Folly is a mean Thing* abject, sordid, servile, 
subject to many and the most cruel 1'ussions : and 
from these grievous Masters nothing can deliver 
you but Wisdom, which is the only true Liberty. 

8. Virtue 'would be a melancholy and uncomfort- 
able Thingjif it should never meet with due Esteem 
and Approbation. 

9* Piety is the Foundation of all Virtues : was 
this removed, Fidelity, Society, and that most 
excellent Virtue, Justice, must necessarily be de- 
stroyed. 

, 10.- Temperance is that Virtue, which directs us 
to follow a Mean in every Thing we either pursue 
or avoid. 

11. If Fortune pleases, of a common Soldier 
you shall be made a Captain; of a Rhetorician, a 
Consul ; of a Beggar, a Prince. 

12. Honesty, or Justice, from which Virtues 
alone Men are called good, seem something great 
and wonderful to the Multitude : and no Wonder ; 
for no Man' can be just, who fears Death, Pain, 
Exile, or Poverty $ or who prefers their Contraries 
to Justice. 

H3 
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15. As that Knowledge, which is divided from 
Justice, is called Orcrft rather than Wisdom ; so 
that Courage, whieh is bold and adventurous, with- 
out regard to the public Good, should be called; 
Rashness rather than Valour. 

* 14. When Necessity spurs, Despair will be called 
Wisdom. 

15'. Perfect Return is catted Virtue; and F!H»e 
it the chief Good of Man : He therefore who hath 
perfected his Reason, cannot but be happy. 

16. AH Things which seem EvUsta other Meto, 
will be softened and turned to Good, if your Vir- 
tue rtseth eminent above them : only be assured, 
that nothing is good but what is right and fit ; 
and all the Inconveniences attending it will, m 
their own Right, be called Goods, when Virtue hath 
adorned them and given them a Grace. 

17. There is so little Difference between a 
slothful Man and a Prodigal, that they tnay be 
called Brethren: for he that looks not after his own 
Business, must needs come to Poverty, as well as 
he thai is a Spendthrift. -> 

\ 8. Advisedness is accounted so necessary a Part 
of Wisdom, that no Man is accounted wise without 
it : a rash Man is looked upon as next in Degree 
to a Fool. 

19. All who place their Studied in the Contem- 
plation of Things, are accounted and named wise 
Men. 

20. They who are adorned with all the Virtues* 
are called both wise and good Men. 

2\. He that is born a Prince, and he thMitborn 
a Beggar^ are equal before they a*e born, and wijl 
be equal after they are dead. 
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Item omnia fcr£ Verba, &c. 

IN Wee Manner almost all Verbs take an Adjec- 
tive after them, which must agree with the Substan- 
tive before them, in Case, (Snider, and Number : 
i. e. when the one has a Respevt or Relation to the 
tffar. 

1 . What Things are good may become better by 
Learning ; and those tvkkh are not the best, may in 
some measure be corrected and heightened thereby. 

2. Time makes Proof of a Friend; who, if he 
be sincere, continues steadfast in Adversity, as well 
as m Prosperity. 

3. Together with Riches, a Man gets many, and „ 
perhaps great and powerful Friends, though he 
kad none before : but he that has most need of 
them, is so far from getting any, that if he had one, 
fat loses even him when he grows poor. 

4. Must / be poor? I shall find Companions 
enough. Must / be banished f 1 will look upon the 
Place where I am sent as my native Home. Must 
I be bound? What then? Ani Inowyree? Nature 
hath hound me to this heavy Load of Body. Must 
J die? 1 can vhen be no more sick or bound : I can 
die no more. 

5. livery Work appears hard before you have 
tried it. y 

6. Have not some, without such Discipline and 
subtle Instructions, prmed good Men, and made 
great, i'roficiency in the School ot Virtue, while 
obedient only to bare Precepts? I grant it: but 
tfch is owing to an happy Dtsposttiem, and good 
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natural Parts, which at first View apprehend what 
is fit and right. 

7. The Souls of all are immortal; but of the 
good and brave, divine. 

Si Those Things which seem useful, as Honors, 
Jtiches, Pleasure, and the like, are never to be 
preferred to Friendship. 

9. Real Legacies seem to me not honorable, 
when they are acquired by the Arts of Fawning, 
Deceit, and Flattery ; by Hypocrisy, and not by 
Sincerity. 

10. They are to be accounted brave and magna- 
nimous, who do not an Injury, but repel one. 

j I. Plain* Dealing is a Jewel, but he that wears 
it shall die poor. 

12. What avails it a Man to have lived four-score 
Years spent in Idleness ? Such a one hath not lived, 
but only existed, and tarried in the World: he 
cannot be said to die lately, for he has been long 
dead. Another Man died young; but he lived a 
good Citizen, a faithful Friend, and a dutiful Son j 
however imperfect therefore his Age may be, his. 
Life was complete and perfect. 

Note. The Ir\finitive Mood esse, and other In- 
finitives (both Neuter and Passive) like to esse in 
Signification^ require the same Case after them, that 
staiids next before them, whether it be Nominative, 
Accusative y or Dative. 

I. Nominative. 

1. Artificers have the Prerogative to find a 
Welcome in all Countries: so that Banishment 
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to an excellent Workman, can hardly bewailed* 
Punishment. 

2. Make not too much haste to be rich: for tho* 
with a great deal of Bustle and Stir, an Estate 
may in a short Time be huddled upj yet the 
Foundation of it being laid in Rapine, Extortion, 
or Fraud, it moulders away frequently as suddenly 
as it was gotten. 

3. One may be a good Physician, a good Go- 
vernor, a good Grammarian, without being ft good 
Man. 

4. He that would be truly h&ppg, must think his 
own Lot best ; and so live with Men, as consider- 
ing that God sees him \ . and so speak to . God, as 
if Men heard him. . 

5» The true Art of Conversation seems to be this r 
an apparent Freedom and Candour; with a resolute 
Reservedness, as little appearing as possible*. 

6. A straight Stick appears in the Water to be 
crooked. 

7. All Vices sometimes bear a Shew of Virtue : 
thus, Prodigality takes to itself the Name of Boun- 
ty ; Covetousness desires to be called ThrtfUness ,* 
and Revenge looks like Greatness of Spirit. 

6. You cannot indeed avoid Difficulties, but 
you may overcome them: Philosophy wUl shew 
you the Way : have Recourse to this, if you 
would continue sqfe, secure, and happy ; in a 
Word, if (what is the greatest of all) yon would 
be free. 

9. Justice, or Honesty, without which nothing 
can be commendable, is the Foundation of perpetual 
Fame and Glory. 

10. Of all Injustice, the chief is that of those 
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who commit it under the Appearance of being 
good Men. 

II. Accusative. 

1. Wisdom allows no Man to be happy, but he. 
that needs no farther Happiness, than what he ha» 
within himself ; no Man to be great, or powerful,, 
that is not Master of himself. 

2. Observe the Man that is not rash, but yet 
quick and dextrous in the Dispatch of any Busi- 
ness that he is charged with ; and you may foretel, 
that he will not long continue obscure, but be taken- 
notice of, and be preferred. 

3. Do not think, that every one who laughs, i* 
merry, or that profuse and immoderate Joy is true 
Pleasure : for it leaves the Heart more heavy andf 
sad afterwards, especially when the Mind reflects 
upon it. < 

4. Men always judge the present War, wherein 
they live, to be the greatest ; and When it is past, 
admire more those that were before it. 

5. So think, not that you are mortal, but this 
Body. 

6. It is a joyful Thing to be beloved, and to be 
popular ; forasmuch as this makes Life to be more 
sqjfe, and Pleasure more complete. 

7« The Flatterer always makes that excessive, 
which the Person whom he flatters would have 
to be great. 

8. Away with all that Craft and Cunning, which 
affects to belike Prudence, but is greatly different 
from it. 

9. This I would advise you: that you would 
think yourself to be such-a-one as you are; and 
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that Indecency of Expression may be as far from 
your Lips, as Baseness of Action is from your 
Conduct . 

10. A Man oftentimes cannot be what he would 
be, if Circumstances do not permit him. 



HI. Dative. 

1 . He that knows how to own a Courtesy, and 
heartily wishes that he could requite it, has requited 
it : so that every Man may be as grateful as lie 



2. Every one, that will, may be honest in all 
Conditions of Life. 

3* I niay be poor, but still / may be just, and / 
may be contented. 

4. In every State of Life we may be good : A 
Tyrant may make me suffer Torments, but he can- 
not make me do a dishonest Action. 

5. If it were more advantageous for Men to be 
Christians, there would no doubt be numberless 
Hypocrites, and counterfeit Prpfessors. 

6. A Man in Power may be mild and good- 
natured ; yet is he formidable, since he may be in- 
jurious if he pleases. 
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II. The Genitive Case after the Verb. 

Sum Genitivum postulat, &c. 

THE Verb sum, when it signifies Possession, 
governs a Genitive Case; (because the Thing pos- 
sessed is understood; as, Pecus est Meliboei j i e«. 
Pecus est Pecus, or Res Meliboei :) so when U-*ig~ . 
njfaes Duty, Part, Property, or Sign, i* « said to 
govern the same Case (because Officiuov or some 
such Word, is understood ; as, Adolescentis est, i. e. 
Officium est Adolescentis). 

1. Possession. 

1. The House I lire in is my Father's, was my^ 
Grandfather 1 s, and will be, I hope, my Son's. 

2. If a Saying be good, it matters not whether 
it be a Christian's or a Heathen's. 

8. Is there no End of adding House to House, 
and Field to Field ? Vain Man ! Thou must shortly 
remove thy Dwelling, and then whose shall all these 
Things Aef 

4. You not only know my native Borough, but 
that upon all Occasions, I zealously patronize the 
Interests of the same. 

II. Part, Duty, &c. 

I. It is the part of a wise and good Man, neither 
to say nor do any Thing, that he may be the worse, 
but cannot be the better for. 
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2. // i* the part qf a wise Man to prefer Things 
necessar}vbefore such as relate only to Ornament 
or Pleasure, 

3. It is. Me port of a brave and generous A/ind, 
to look upon those Things as little, which many 
account to be great and glorious. 

4. It is the part of a constant and invincible Mind, 
so to bear all sorts of Calamity and Affliction, as 
not to descend below the Dignity of a wise Man. 

5. It is the part of a. brave and resolute Man, 
not to be discomposed at Disasters, or put beside 
his Guard ; but to maintain a Presence of Mind* 
without departing from Reason. 

6. It is the. part of a Madman to wish for a 
Storm ; but of a wise Man to weather a Tempest 
the best he can, when he falls into it. 

• 7« In? taking .Revenge, a Man is but equal with 
his Enemy ; but in passing it over, lie is superior, 
for it is princely to pardon. 

8. It is the Duty of a Subject to obey his Prince, 
and of a Servant to execute his Master's Com- 
mands. 

9. It is a GeneruVs Duty, not only to be brave 
himself, but also to take Care that thos^ under him 
acquit themselves with Courage. 

10. It is the part of Prudence thus to think, and 
of Fortitude thus to act : but both to think and act 
well, belongs to perfect and accumulated Virtue. 

IW It is the mark of an excellent Understanding, 
to forecast in our Thoughts the Even t of Things t*> 
come, that we nlay. never be put to the fpolishEx- 
, clainatioa cf — Who. vo&uld Aque thought k ? . 

1 2; ft « -tfte mark o/ Ingenuity, to.m^te ,oo JWftT 
ferencc or Respect of Persons, but to give our A#~ 
*.' sent to Truth, come from whom it Will. 

I 
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13. It is an Argument cf a narrow and wretched 
Mind, to doat upon Money : nothing is more hon- 
orable than to despise it, if we have it hot'; and 
to employ it generously, and to do good with it, 
If we have it. 

14. Let us in Prosperity, and when we have the 
World at Will, avoid, as much as possible, Pride 
and Arrogance : for as it is an Effect of Levity to 
be cast down with bad Fortune, the same is it to be 
transported with good. 

15. A certain Reverence should be used towards 
all Men, both high and low; for 'tis the Humour 
not only of an arrogant, but alsc ) of a very dissolute . 
Man, not to care what the World thinks of him. 

H>. It is a Folly to mind another Man's Busi- 
ness at the Hazard of out own. 

17. It is foolish to grieve at whatJs lost, rather 
than to rejoiee in what is left. 

18. Any one may err; but 'tis for a Fool to 
persevere therein. 

19. It is a Sign of*, vain-Man to praise himself, 
and of a Fool to discommend himself. 

20. . Wfiy are you idle 1 It is not the part of a 
Man to dread the Sweat of his Brow. 

21 . It is extreme Idleness not to exhibit a brave 
Mind, when Bokiness gives Hope of Safety ; but 
Timidity promises nothing but sure Destruction. 

22. It is for a poor Man to count his Flock. 

23. It is for a brave Man, so far to excel in 
Virtue, as not to dread the Power of Fortune. 

24. It is for excellent Men to despise the Con- 
tumely that comes from such as are manifestly 
wicked, by whom it is even scandalous to ber 
praised. 
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25. It is Wickedness to deceive any one, and 
much more a Parent, by a Lie. 

2ti. No great Art is required to force a Man to 
do that, to which he is naturally prone. 

27. It is for the Law to persuade, and not to 
compel all Things by Threats and Fprce. 

28. It is no Fortitude, but Madness, for a Mar* 
causelessly to. fling himself into Danger of his Lifer 

29. Young Men must reverence their Elders > 
and, from among -them, select the best and wor- 
thiest, on whose Advice and Authority they may 
rely. 

SO. I think it is the part of a wise Man to be 
cautious not to expose himself, by any indiscreet 
Word or Action, to the Resentment of those in 
Power- 

31 . It is the part of a wise Man to hope for the 
best ; to be prepared for the worst ; and to bear 
with Equanimity whatever may happen. 

32. It is a sign of a great Affection, not to ac- 
cept the Apology of a Friend for a short Letter, 
altho* you are assured that it is founded in Reason. 

33. None but the most abandoned Wretch, would 
at the same Time violate the laws of Friendship, 
and deceive the Man who would not otherwise 
have been injured, if he had not trusted him. • 

34. He thought proper to steer a middle Course, 
when it was mean to yield, and Obstinacy to resist. 

35. It is for the curious to wish to know every 
Thing : but it is the property of great Men to be 
led by the Contemplation of sublime Objects. 

36. h is not for him, who measures the greatest 
Evil by Pain, to mention Virtue. , ~ 

12 
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Excipiuntur hi Nomiriativi, &c. 

• THrS is *tn Exception t<r the latter part of tJw 
foregoing Rule (id quod ad rem cpxampiam per«» 
tinet) j as, me um, tuum, sunm, nostrum; vtstrum, 
humanum, beliutmim, and the like, are excepted: 
for in rendering tht English, It is vty part, it is thine, 
&c. into Latin, you must not say, Est irici, est.tul, 
&c. but put the* Possessive in tlte. Neuter Gender % , to 
agree with Officium understood, or the Sentence. 

J . ft belongs not to me to mind your Business. 

2. It is my duty to promise you,, that all my 
Services, Cares, and Thoughts, shall be exerted 
in those Things, which tend to your Interest* and 
Glory. 

3. It. is my part to suffer all Things alike." 

4. It is your part to forgive 'me, if any Thing 
hath happened that could not foe expected. 

5. It becomes you to act agreeably to the Cir- 
cumstance of' the Times, and to have Regard to 
the Preservation of your JLife and Fortune. 

6\ It is our part to know how, and where it is 
necessary to obey. 

7. It is >0ur duty, to know when and where to 
be complaisant to a Friend. %, 

8. It is your part, who are Servants^ to do what 
ye are cotamanded ; not to enquire what is the 
Reason ntf doing it. 

9. It [does not become you to be in a Passion for 
so slight a Matter. • . . ' „ 

10. As.1 have taken care that the wicked In- 
tentions of these presumptuous Wretches should 
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not affect you, it is your part to take care that 
they may never injure me. » 

11. It is beastly to be dissolved in luxurious 
Sloth; 

12. It is brutal, and unworthy a Man, to place 
his Felicity in the Gratification of his Senses. * 

13. It is enough not to raise those up again, who 
have fallen by their own Imprudence; but to op- 
press those that are down, or to encourage the vio- 
lent, is certainly inhuman. 

14. To return Good* for Evil, is the part of a 
Man. 

15. 9 Tis common for a Man to be angry ; but a 
wise Mao will take Care to moderate his Passion. 



Verba accusandi, damnandi, &c. 

VERBS, I. Of Accusing, (as, accuso, incusoy 
insimulo, urgeo, alligo, astringo, arguo, coarguo, 
ago, appello, arcesso, inquiro, postulo.) JI. Of 
Condemning, (as damno, condemno, infamo, noto.) 
III. Of Admonishing, Remembering, Warning* (as, 
moneo, commoneo, common efacio.) IV. Of Ac* 
quitting, or Clearing, (as, absolvo, purgo, libero, 
&c.) will have not only the Accusative oftheHerson 
accused, condemned, acquitted, $c. but also a Ge- 
nitive of the Crime or Action, whereof the Person 
is accused, acquitted, &c. — de crimine, or the Uke 
Noun, being understood : the Signs are, of, for, from,, 
or with. 

I. Accusing. 

1. He that is not contented with his Lot, accuse* 
the Gods oflryustice. 

13 
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2. It is a common Thing, for prodigal Servants 
to accuse their Masters of Covetousness ; and kite 
Boys, their Teachers of Cruelty. 

2r..To charge a Man wh Hypocrisy, without 
some plain and manifest Indication of it, is to 
judge his Heart, which yet we do, not know. ' 

4. Rich Men are not always so happy as tney 
are imagined : for their Wealth -$pm.e times' only 
serves to make therri be accused <jy t Mgh Crimes; 
when to evade the Law, they are forced to pay a 
large sum of Money. 

6. You seem amazed, as if I had accused you oj 
some gross Crime. 

6. You accuse my Master of Avarice: 1 shall not 
take it patiently. 

7. Bear Witness, he owns himself a Thief: that 
is enough. 

8. Seeing the Master and Servant t&getheuv be 
accused them both of Theft. 

9^ 'This we-must diligently observe ; — not to accuse 
an innocent Person of a capital Crime : for this is 
u most inhuman and wicked Action. 

II. Condemning. 

I. If you condemn me qf Prodigality , take Can 
Test 1 condemn you of Covetousness. 

*>. Many Men had rather Ae condemned of Kna- 
very than Folly, And of Treason than Cowardice. ' 

3. When a Man does not condemn me of Silence, 
nor Talkativeness, it rs a good Argument, that I 
am moderate and unblameablc in both. 

4. Thb' they happened- to miscarry, tbffe was 

. no Reason that any one should condc-mn. thorn qf 
Rashness. 
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III. Admonishing. . 



1. He that take the liberty to tell others of 
their Faulty, and rebukes them to. their very Face,' 
is a beitej Friend,, than he that out of Love flatters 
them. ' * 

2. If a Mao cannot endure to be told* of his 
Faults, it is a certain Sign he is in the .very Way 
to be undone. 

3_ Such a Pruje tbefe is in*Men\s Hearts, that 
they hate to le Wcfo/ fAeir Faults* tho' it be with 
no other intent, but that they should amend them. 

4. .Whenever I see your Child, it puts me in 
Mind of my 'Mtsfortiuie] in losing a Son of the 
same Age. i ' ; ' 

5. There was no oncj who by that Speech was 
not put in Mind of your' tflckedness and Cruelty. 

IV. Acquitting, &c. 

1. If a Man repeats^ of a good Office done me*; 
grows insolent upon it; and upbraids ihe w$fh it, I 
am in some Thigvee; more or 'lessj weqrwiJted o/*A* 

2. iie is acquitted of Ingratitude*, who sincerely " 
fcfehes it was m his Power to make a Return. 

3. No Uhfttndnsss, no Fault of the Parent, can 
xktjuit the Child of his Duty: Children must do 
their l>uty, n*rt only to kind and virtuous Parents', 
but even to the harsh and wicked. 

4* 1 ho'-the^Pact Jwas proved against him, yet 
it being plain he desigued no Injury, he toas ac* 

tjbimfttf Improbity . 
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5. We do not say. that in all Men are all Vices, 
thd' in some Men they art- particularly eminent ; m 
but only, that a bad and foolish Man is' free from 
none : neither do we acquit the bold of Fe€ur, or 
free the Prodigal from Avarice. 

6. When a Child arrives at such an Age, tbe 
Guardian is generally cleared of his Care and 
Guardianship. 

\ Vertitur hie Genitivus, &c. 

THIS Genitive Cave (qf the Crime or Thing} 
is qfien turned into an Ablative, with the Preposi- 
tion de, especially if the Crime be particular ; but 
more usually without the Preposition, if the Crime 
be general, as, Wickedness, Vice, &c. And note, 
. Words of Admonishing^ or Remembering, never 
have an Ablative without the Preposition de. 

I. With a Preposition. 

1 . In such Case we ought to examine no farther 
than into the Crime qf which he is accused. 

2. Of which (Crimes) as he is accused by Word 
only, it is sufficiently Word to deny them. 

3. I am accused unjustly by you of not being 
punctual in writing to you. 

4. Notwithstanding all that could be said in his 
Defence, he was condemned qf Extortion. 

5. If you admonish a Man qf a Fault, be pre- 
sently thinks you his Enemy, because you tell him 
the Truth. 

€. When we are admonished qfa Fault, we ought 
to amend it. 
7« He spoils a new Kindness, who* when be 
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confer? it, p*ti the' Receiver ix mind- of an rid 

one. : . , r 

8. As fcam'peiOTadetf ittrillbe of Consequence, 
both in respect of your private Affairs, .as ■ well 
as upon every other Consideration, that you should 
hasten your Return, I thought it w^s proper fo ad- 
rise you of if. 

II. • Without a' Preposition. 

h If ycfix comlemn me of one O-wne, l- shall cow- 
dthbi ytnx of many. 

2. He was <*ast into Prison, awd, by the Iniquity 
of his Judges, was capitally condemned. 

3.. All the Works of. Mortals 'tire alike delated to 
Mvrtcftity. 

.4. With much .ado he was acquitted, from Sus- 
picion of affecting to be a King. 

5. 1 do not accuse you, nprlay any Thing to the 
charge of your Librarian ; but so it is : some of my 
Verses have been published against mjr'WiU'; and 
1 know not how this could hafre /happened' frut 
through you. 

6. Tho! he was accused of tkii Crime, he was 
condemned upon another Account. 

?. Never say Evil of any Man, "butr" what you. 
certainly know : wtienever you positively ttccase 
any Man of a Crime, tho* it be in private; ^nd 
among Friends, speak as if you was upon Oath ; 
because God sees and hears you. 

8. Nothing can be more rash, nothing more 
base, than to charge .wny fir*e*tiithfal&t CfcfrtadpV*' 

& A« none of these Things -aifooflnieU to a Crime, 
of which he might teaccttsed, they thought «*> great- 
a Man ought not to be judged upon Suspicion only ;• 
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but that tbey should wait 'till the Thing dis- 
. covered itself. 

10. If you judge too severely of me, I shall 
certainly retort the Charge. 

Uterque, nullus, alter, &c. 

THESE six Words, uterque, nullus, alter, alius, 
neuter, umbo, and aU Adjectives of the Super- 
lative Degree, require the Substantive they are joined 
with, to be put in the Ablative Case, only after such 
sort of Verbs as accusing, condemning, &c. 

1. Of what Crime are you convicted? Qfnone. 

2. Are you accused of Theft r or Perjury? Of 
wither. s 

3. Was he accused of Covetous ness> or Prodi- 
gality? Qf both. 

4. It is likely that he, who is accused both of 
Covetousness and Prodigality, may, by impartial 
Judges, be acquitted of both. 

5. An innocent Man is sometimes accused <f 
most grievous. Things. 

6. "A guilty Conscience hath no need of Wit- 
nesses t it accuseth itself of most heinous Grimes,? 
wretched is the Man whom his own Conscience 
condemns, 

• Satago, misereor, et misejesco, &c. 

THESE three Verbs require a Genitive Caser 
Satago, qf the Thing we are busy about; and 
misereor, and miseresco, of the Thing or Person we 

pity. . , . 
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I. Satago. 

i. A wise Man is unwillingly drawn x to meddle 
with other Men's Affairs, as thinking it more pru- 
dent to be busy about his own. 

2. He that has his hands fuU of his own Business, 
is not at Leisure ta mind other Men's. 

3. He is of such a generous Disposition, that 
tho' he has Business enough of his own, he thinks it 
ao Trouble to serve his Friend. 

II. Misereor, or Miseresco. 

U Fools laugh at those who have committed a 
Sin : but good Men pity them, and by kind Re* 
proof seek their Amendment. 

2. It is Virtue to pity others in their Distress ; 
and not to shew any sign of Joy o % r Mirth, when 
thou seest any Man, tho' be be thy Enemy, in a 
calamitous Condition. 

3. We oftentimes envy the Men that are miser- 
able in all their great Pomp and State ; and pity 
those who are happy in their Obscurity. 

4* A Man is not worthy to obtain Compassion, 
who pities no one ; nor is he worthy of Pardon, who 
denies it to others. 

5. Virtue looks on all her Works with an im- 
partial Eye, but more earnestly when they are in 
Distress : as the Love of Parents most inclines to 
those, whom it most pities. 

6. They continue to envy me at a Time when 
they ought to pity me. 

7. Others, calling to Mind his former Reputa- 
tion, took pity on his Jge. 
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Reminiscor, obliviscor, &c. 

THE8EJbur Verbs, rcminisccr, obliviscor, me- 
mini, recondor, admit either a Genitive, or an Ao* 
cnsatwe Case, of the Tlmg or Person remembered^ 
or forge »tten: the former, by Reason of Metnoriam, 
or some such' Wordy being understood; and the lat- 
ter, tiy the common Rule, Verba transitive &e. 

I. Reminiscor, or Recordon 
1. With a Genitive.' T 

1 . I will consider another Man's Want or Safe- 
ty, but so as to remember my own; unless in the 
case of a very excellent Person, and then, I shall 
not much heed what becomes of myself. 

2. A dumb Animal comprehends* Things pre*- 
sent by Sense, and remembers Things past, when 
the Sense is awakened thereunto by something. pre-' 
sent: as a Horse remembers the Road\ when he is 
first put into it, but in the Stable he has no Me- 
mory of it : the third degree of Time (I mean, tbe 
Time to-come,) appertained not to dumb Animals-. 

3j. It is a good sign when a Man reflects NJpoM 
his past Follies with Sorrow and Contrition. 

4. When I recollect his Faoor to me, I cannot 
also but remember my Promise to him. ; 

2. Accnshtive.' ■•' 

.. . j * . . * 

1. A grateful Man will, in hjs Prosperity, r/f- 
member the Kind)u$$ : dope him by a Friend Jji Ad- 
versfty. , . . ♦ * . >•- •>-% ;\ 
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2. / remember aU your Counsels, which 8P I had 
listened to, I had not undergone all these Mis- 
fortunes. 

3. I take no notice of the Vulgar, who are still 
more despicable than the Objects they admire : but 
it is strange that Men of Sense should delight in a 
Diversion that is trifling, insipid, and common ; 
whom when I think on 9 I am not displeased that I 
cannot relish their Entertainment. 

4. Call your Mind off from these Things, and 
rather remember those that are suitable to your Cir- 
cumstances. 

5. As we are animated by those good Things 
which we expect, so we are delighted by those 
which we recollect : but as Fools are tormented by 
reflecting on past Evils : so the renewing the agree- 
able Remembrance of past Happiness, gives De- 
light to the wise. 

6. It is worth while to recollect the Diligence 
and Industry df our Ancestors. 



II. Obliviscor. 
1. With a Genitive Case. 

1. A Petitioner is apt to say, I shall never for* 
get this Favor ; it will be an eternal Obligation to 
me : but, in a little while, the Note is changed, and 
the JFavor at last quite forgotten, 

2. Men are apt to forget Justice, when they 
come Ao be transported with the Desire of Empire, 
high Place, and Titles. 

3. There are many who understand their Duty 
well enough, but are apt to forget it : nay, some- 

K 
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tjjnf s^ty the, Violunp* of Pawp«».<n(W wljeaihey 
_<jp rejnejpbei; it,, tjvey . tu^ ; apt toj t**n#gpe6s>, 

4. It is the part of Fools to discern the Yiotttf 
otjiej; Men* and toforgef their own. 

5. If they ,have npt provoked me 90 far as to 
!inake me ,/bqg.ef <M Dignity of my Character, they 
ltftye at le^st taught me to regard my Safety. 

\ 6V The bw o£ a, benefit between, two, i*;, the 
one ought immediately to forget the Thing gken, 
$he other never the Thing received. - \ 

7. We must mind other Men's Business so 93 
not to forget our own. 

$. Their life is shortest and most, unhappy, 
^hoi jior tta pa**, neglect the present, aod we 
afraid concerning that which is to comer fltod 
who, when they come, to their last, perceive too 
lajte hpw long they .hsjve been emplpy«4«in doing 
nothing. 

9, If I 9m will jng to forget yom former Inso- 
lence, must I also forget tbefe late an4 fresh Inju- 
ries f I cannot see how you can expect it. 

10. I suppose you think that I have forgot my 
Practice and Purpose, because L write more seldom 
to you than I used to do. 

2. With an Accusative Case, 

I, Old : Age is forgetful; yet I believe, never 
ftnjr old Man foxgot ihe. Place in which- he laid 
his Gold. 

. ?> In pur Youth we forget tfie Obligation*- of 
PHT< fafeney > •ndiwben.we areJ4en> we for get those 
of our Youth. 

3. Iff* thttfc cWrwftda or qiprtsseth the Poor, 
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forgets God, who can reduce him to the same 
Condition, .,..<.- • 

4. No one can think him so stupid, as to forget 
his Art ; or so indolent* «s. In lay- aside his ttsufil 
Employ. 

5% I have done aa yon ordered me t I am not 
forgetful of my Duty. 



III. Mertint. 

1. With a Getfittve Cabe. 

U It fc the part of a pfudertt Man to be faind- 
ful of Death. 

t. He who is greedy of Fariie after Ms Death, 
considers not, that they themselves, who remembet 
fcifft, fchalf soott after, every otte of them*, be* dead ; 
and they likewise who succeed thosfc 5 'tiH at last all 
Memory ahftll be quite extinct. 

3. We must be mindful of a Benefit received, 
and totgtl one givfen. 

4. That is not a Benefit, which! c&nnot rawem- 
ber Mrithbut beitig tenanted. 

5. Whert youn£ Men fct£ inclined lo relax their 
Mirids> let theni bewftre of Intemperance, and r*- 
inen&er moftil Decervty^ . 

€. In Causes of Life and Death, Judged ought* 
as far as the Law permits, in Justice to remember 
Mercy ; and to cast a severe Eye upon the Exam- 
ple, and a mtrcifui Eye upoa the Person. 

7- Whoever obstructs me in my Cburse, I will 
make him femember the Day, ik& Plate; and me, 
as Jong & be life's. 

K2 
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2. Memini, With an Accusative Cose* 

. 1 . Every one remember*, or ought to remember, 
bis own Affair*. 

2. In all your Affiurs remember your En4 9 and 
you wiH never do amiss. 

3. It is an Honor to a modest Man, ?o be mind- 
ful of hi* Duty. ' 

4. Your Goodness teaches you to forget the; 
many Obligations you have laid upon me, which I 
ought always to remember- . 

5. Such Men are extremely odious, who up- 
braid ethers of an Obligation, which he alone 
ought to remember, who has received it. 

6. .We remember him rich, and he remembers us 
poor. 

7. We must often remember that, which is now 
become a Proverb, — that Bounty has no Bottom. 

8. The Time will come, when it will be a 
Pleasure to remember these Things. 

9. He remembered not only all his Actions, but 
all his Expressions. 

10. There is no Time when the wise Man has 
not a greater Share of Joy than of Pain : for he 
gratefully remembers the good Things that are past, 
and prudently enjoys the present, in a cheerful 
Expectation of the future. 



Potior aut .Geiiitivo, &c. 

i • • • 

THE Verb Potior, signifying to obtain, or 
* n J 0V J governs either a Genitive or an Ablative 

Case. ■ - 
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l . ffith a Gmtitiv* Cos*. 

1. It was the general .Opinion tfarodghouft the 
East, that the Jews at this Time, by the Decree 
of Pate, tkonld be.Mattenvpik* World. 

2. While the City of Atfrtn* tad Power, it had 
the Reputation also of acting wisely. 

i 

2. With an Ablative Case. 

1. I would not speak ill of an innocent Man, 
though I was sur,e thereby to gain a Kingdom. 

2. -We many times eagerly desire those Tilings, 
which would undo us \fwe had them. 

3. What labouring Man is not glad that his 
Work is over ? What Mariner is not glad that he 
has weathered all Storms, and got to his desired 
flatten? 

4. They thought it safer, by blocking up the 
Road, and cutting off all Convoys of Corn, to 06- 
tow a Victory without Bloodshed. 



III. Verbs governing an Accusative Case. 
Omnia Verba regunt, &c. 

ALL Verbs, govern a Dative Case of that "Thing 
or Versb'h, to or for which any Thing is pro- 
cured or acquired, by any means whatever, and 
whether the Thing procured be good or 6'od., 

K3 
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Note. If the Vert* be of the Active Voice, they 
govern an Accusative Case Ijfthe Thing, and a Da- 
tine qfthe Person; as, Magnam sibi hiudent pepe- 
rit, he acquired great Praise for hUvse^: — (f they 
beqf the Passive, or Neuter Voice, a Dative only ; 
as, Nee mibi seritur : Nan omnibus doripfo. 

1. No Man doeth Wrong for the Wrong's Sake, 
but thereby to purchase himself Profit, or Pleasure, 
or Honor, or the like. 

2. As for Life and Death, Honor and Disho- 
nor, Riches and Poverty ; all these Things happen 
unfa Qfen both good and bad equally, 

3. Let not the Confidence any Man hath of thy 
' Honesty and Goodness, tempt thee to contrive any 

Mischief to Mm : for the more securely he relies on 
thy Virtue, the greater Wickedness will it be to do 
him an Injury. 

4. There are no Snares so dangerous as those 
that are laid for us under the Name of good 
Offices. 

5. No one can be truly happy, who is not always 
prepared against the worst that can befall him. 

6. The wise Man makes Us own Fortune. 

7* He hath acquired for himself the best Furni- 
ture of Life, who hath got Friends. 

8.' Would you procure to yourself a happy- Life, 
know, that all such Things', to which Virtue is an- 
nexed, are good; and all such, wherein Vice is 
concerned, are vile and scandalous. ^ „ . 

9. What you have done well, my Son, you nfcve 
done it for yourself not for' me. r \ 

10. No one can live happily, who respects hiifc- 
self oAlyV and "converts all Things to his own 
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Profit: voir must Ike for others, if you Would 
live for yourself. 

1 1 • iowe a great deal to the Sun and Moon, tho* 
they rise' not JJ>r me alone ; and am obliged to the* 
Seasons, and the Almighty Power that governs 
them, tho' they are not appointed to do me yny 
particular Honor. 

12. If you would imitate God, do Good even 
to the ungrateful : for the. Sun rises upon the Wick- 
ed, and the Seas are open to Pirates. 

13. The Event of Things is in the Hand of 
God, and Thanks % are due to him if we succeed : 
however, he requires that we should add our own 
Labor. * 

14. It is nothing to the purpose, how many know 
your Equity: he that oVsires his Virtues to be 
blazed abroad, labors not for Virtue, but Glory. 

15. What is these great, in that a Man loves 
himself, indulges himself, and acquires for himself? 
The true Desire of conferring a Benefit rejects 
these Things, being contented with the Act itself 
of doing Good. 

\£. Virtue is the best Kind of Nobility, which 
.every one procures to himself, by his own good 
Morals. 

Huic Regulae ap pen dent, &c. 

7b this general Rule belong divers Sands of Vetb*. 

Ipprirois 5 Verba sigiiificantta Commodum, &c. 

ALL Verbs signifying Advantage or Disadvan- 
age, Suitableness or Unsuitableness, Good or 
Harm, (Lot. commodo, incommodo, noceo,.opi- 
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tutor* patrocinor, medeor, gratulor, grator, 'faveo, 
parco, indulgeo, fyc.) govern a Dative Case* 

1 . 1 entreat you to assist him in . every Ioetapee 
that yon can; without any Inconvenience to your- 
self, and to receive htm into the. Number of your 
Friends. . 

2. If yon do a jkvor to any- Man, merely ou 
your own Account, you are not his Friend, butua 
Usurer : nor are any Thanks due 4o him, who does 
a Kindness only for his own Profit. 

B. And this 1 know he will do, rather to incom- 
mode tne, than to gratify my Son* 

4. As we suffer »an infirm Limb, which might 
endanger the whole Body, to be .cut off} so in the 
Body Politic, whatever is pestiferous must be taken 
off, thntthe whole may be safe. 

5» He hurt* the imocent, who spares 4he Guilty. 

& We most take^oare so to direct out Libera- 
lity, as to do otir Friend* -Good, and hurt Nobody. 

J.- He is* truly a gobd Many who does, good to 
all he can, and hurts no on$ t 

#* However pernieious Adulation is* it can only 
hMft*tho9#Mho admire it, and are pleased with it :. 
and thus it happens, that the Man who flatters 
and idolizes himself, has his Ears most open to 
Flatterers. 

9. The best way of treating Friend**, is not to 
wait 'till they, ask you, but to succour them volun- 
tarily, when their Occasions require it. 

14. What is mpre j^t than to.r^pel Injuries? 
And what more honorable than to succour #iir 
FrieWtr ■ 
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11. It is just to help the wretdhed and afflicted, 
however they become so* 

12. There was a Titne when 1 could have raised 
the obscure,, and even protected the guilty ; though 
now" I cannot serve a virtuous and learned Friend. 

'13. The Businesk of Philosophy is to cure the 
Vices: of Men. 

14. He took upon him not only to defend the 
Man, but the Crime itself. 

15. It is Prudence and Civility to cure the Mole- 
volenty rather than to seek Revenge. 

16; He that skilfully employs his Tongue, to 
give wholesome Instructions, especially to heal Dif- 
ferences, and make Peace, is an incomparable 
Blessing to the £lace where he lives. 

1 7. As Physicians, in curing the whole Body, . 
study to heal even the least Part that was out of 
order ; so Philosophy, having Removed the princi- 
pal Sickness of the Mind, if the least Error re- 
mains, take& care to root it out. 

18. It is a Reproach to you to be wise abdbad, 
and to give good Counsel to others^ and yet are 
not able to help yourself 

19. Wish rite Joy, Brother ! for 1 have found the 
way to pacify my most inveterate Enemy. 

20* All good Men returned me 'fbanks, and con- 
gratulated me in your Name. 

21. He always appeared to me to fewer your 
Interest 

. 22. Tho' I am by no means disposed to favor 
niyeetfmore them you, in. regard to our Friendship; 
yet, when I compare our respective Actions, J have 
greater Reason, I think; to be satisfied with my 
own Conduct, than- with yours. 
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28. Cie*aeecy re *. Virtte which teaches a Mut 
to be as sparing of another'* iHsecl a$ of iris own, 
a*d aet.to taeat another f rewrgatfy or cruelly. 
, $4. Either a more . powerful Person hath hurt 
you> or awdtflr: if a weaker, qrafe -Mm/ if'ay 
nMBre powerful, «pere younetf. 

25. Never depart from that wholesome Precept, 
—hatband well $om Tims. 

26. Spare no Cost or Prior to ttauirs the Know- 
ledge Of Good aod Evil. 

27. I esteem that Man the <*<** tod most per- 
fect, who so pardons other*, tos if himself was daily 
voflendiDg; and yet absiaitt* from faulty aft if he 
never pardoned any one. 

28. Forgive others in many Things, ytfuf*ejfin> 
nothing* 

29. Tis genfertus to ,^f*tiw Mm JBtoettju 

50. It is easier to >brgt* a sfagte %'ury, thin 
the same. Injary. repeated* 

51. It is Dut just te/org«rt> dm*j# Faults, and 
to treietf grant om?* with Severity. 

32> Ptnrdon my Umkitfubms atriFvttys now at 
last 1 perceive, that 1 have been Mind and thought* 
lest*, 

S3. Be mindful to keep this sound and wfcofo. 
some Foam of Life ; so far only to imMge tteBody, 
as may preserve a good Stgrfe of Healths 

34. If i did it with a good Intention, it is bat 
right that you should pardon me. 

d&; As the youag Man always behaved himfefclf 
decently, he greatly indulged Mm, and loved htm 
as his own Son. 

36. Wherefore do I totUlge tni) Gf^fwhfcb, 
when jinbridled, finds, sufficient Matter In every 
the least Circumstance, 
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37* What Man, that delights in Virtue, can 
please the Peqpte? 

> 38. Popular Favor is sotighfrby the vilest Ar- 
tifices; you mwt lewel yourself -vviib thcVaJgar 
tOipkase^tfiem : they. will never appsqve what *W 
do not own. , 

39. Not to return an Obligation, when in our 
Pow,er, is, base, and. dfaf&tittetfc aiXMeKt for even 
the Ungigtefol canaptaw o£ hagratilmde, . 

40. 4^ts and Shifts,, however th*y promise, fair, > 
aod\much please those who practise. thenv an* yet 
commonly frustrated ; and* which is ; worse/ have 
a sad Ending/ 

41. Let every Man clothe himself in auoh&ober 
Attire, as befits his Place and Calling. ... 

42.. If a proud Man be admonished, tho' ever 
so mildly and lovingly, he looks on itasa-Dis* 
grace; and- therefore* instead of confessing or 
amending his Faults,, generally reprQackev hm Iter 
prover as an over-busy, or censorious Rersoo. 

43. The Crow preys only upon the dead,, but 
the Flatterer lies in wait for the living. 

44. Your Son is a Youth of Uiafcpromising'Tern) 
that I doubt not, but you will train him up- in 
those refined Arfst uifuch ym hmve/dvrvy* studied 
yourself ; and nose particularly in the Imitation 
of your; exalted Virjwep* 
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Ex hit, juvo, laedo, &c. 

BUT juvo, lsedo, ddecto, ofiendo, and other 
Vtfb* signifying to help, to hurt, to please, &c. 
are used with an Accusative Case. 

• 1. Fortune help* the bold : many a Man loseth 
his Life by bring too solicitous to save it* 

2. The same Impulse profits not all Animals : . 
Anger helps Lions; Pear the Stags; Violence helps 
the Hawk, Flight the Dotes. 

9. You will greatly oblige me, if you'will assist 
my Frknd in every Instance that is consistent with 
your Dignity. 

4. No Goodprqfits the Possessor, unless his Mind 
is prepared against the Loss of it. 

5. I had rather other Men should hurt my Good- 
Name, than I offend my Conscience. 

6. Whatever hurts the Body, or Mind, makes a 
Man to be froward. 

7. JJo Man can hurt us in the Grave, tho* he 
be ever so malicious. 

8. He was in the right not to hurt his Reputa- 
tion, by being obnoxious to the least Suspicion. 

9. There are some Cases in which we canmot 
act ourselves, .but have Recourse to the Trust of 
Friends ; which whoever violates, he disturbs the 
Society of Mankind, and destroys the common 
Safeguard of all : for we cannot do all Things of 
ourselves. 

10. Let them say what they will, no Speech 
can hurt me : if it be true, they cannot but speak 
well of roe; if false, my Life and Conduct will 
disprove them. 
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* ' 
It. Hie Discourse of * good Man, like a per- 
petual Spring of wholesome Water, always profits 
nod delights those that receive.it. . * 

12. If a Tree, nursed up to bear Fruit, deligfrto 
the Husbandman / if a Shepherd takes Pleasure in 
the Increase of his Flock ; how must it delight those 
who have tutored a good Understajadiogb to at* 
what they formed while tender, grownup to Mato* 
rity, and in itself perfect ! 

IS. lam ever delighting myself with the Mpaea, 
and spend my Time in a literary Way, with, a quiet, 
pay, a joyful and eager Mind. 

14. We.must take heed, that while we are serv- 
ing some) we do not offend Qtliers : but too often w* 
hurt those wje ought not, or those whom we had 
better let alone : if this is done uawiUingfy, it b$- 
trays Negligence ; if knowingly, Presumption. 

15. There is such a Levity in most Men, that 
my Constancy in, serving the State does not SO 
much delight, as my Glory offends them. 

16. I expected your Congratulations, and.aov 
persuaded you omitted them for fear of giving 
Offence to certain Persons. 

17. if you bear your Afflictions in the Manned 
I am informed, I have more Reason to congratulate 
your fortitude, than to soothe your Grief. . 

18. AsMednoine Gures the Body , so does Philo- 
sophy^ cure the Mind* 



II. Verba coiftparandt, &c. 

VERBS of comparing (as comparo, com- 
pono, ^ontendo, confero, lequo, aequiparo, &c.) 
gown an Accusative Case of ih* rers6n or 
L 
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Thing compared, *nd a Dative of that to which it is 
comparedl 

1. Happy is the Man, who can justly compare 
Kb own oU Age to that of a sprightly successful 
Courser. 

2. Wisdom is ipore precious than Rubies ; aod 
alt the Things thou canst desire, are not worthy to 
lie eotnpared to her. ' 

3. Who is there that is not afraid to compare him- 
self with you f 

4. Compare yourself with the Wise, if you desire 
truly to know your own Merit. 

5. It is absurd to compare divine Things with 
human, 

6. Can you compare yourself with my Glory ? 
said the Fly to the Ant: 

7* Never compare thy Condition with those thou 
countest more prosperous than thyself, but rather 
with those whom thou knowest to be unhappy, 
and then thou wilt find Caus6 to rejoice in thjne 
own Lot. 

8. He was so vain as to think himse]f equal to the 
bravest. 



Interdum vero Ablativum, &c. 

BUT sometimes Verbs of comparing, have an 
Ablative Case after them > with tlw Preposition cum : 
and sometimes an Accusative, with the Preposition 
ad, or inter. . .. , : 
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1 . With an Ablative Case. 

1 . If you must compare yourself with others, then 
compare yourself with all Men, and not with a few. 

2. The ready Denial of a, Kindness is better than 
a vexatious Delay ; as a quick Death is Mercy, 
when compared with a lingering Torment. 

3. It k impossible to form a right Judgment of 
Things, unless we compare Man. with Man, Time 
tmth Time, and Circumstance with Greumstance. 

4. If in Friendship what is seemingly profitable 
be compared with what is realty' virtuous, the Ap- 
pearance of Utility must be rejected, and Virtue 
prevail. 

5. If you compare our longest Life with Eternity, 
it will be found very short. 

6. Sublimity and Greatness of Soul, also Polite- 
ness, Honesty, and Generosity, are much more 
agreeable to Nature, than Pleasure, than Life, than 
Riches : to despise these, and if we compare them 
with the public Good, to esteem them as nothing, is 
the Character of a great and elevated Mind* 

7. If toe -compare his Words with his Actions, 
nothing can be more inconsistent. 

2. With an Accusative Case. 

1 • You are mistaken : this Man, so old, so* 
withered and decrepid, is by no mean* to be com- 
pared to that other, who has a fine Air, and looks 
like a Gentleman. 

2. A Warrior indeed I Mars himself would not 
dare ta cpmpare his Valour to yours. 
L2 
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, 3. As all Virtue is the Result of these four Qua* 
lities, Knowledge, Justice, Magnanimity, and Mo- 
deration ; so in the Choice of a Duty, those Qua- 
lities must necessarily come in Competition with one 
another. 

4. Cbmpcrre'the Life of each of them together, 
and you will not long doubt to which you should 
give the Preference. 

TIL Verba dandi, et reddendo &c. 

VERBS signifying to give, (*s do, do&ty lar* 
gior, 4edo, tribuo, ministro, ^uppedita, coqiEbo- 
do, probeo, exhibeo, &.c.) algfi Verb$ to restore, 
(w teddq, restituo, relejro, r*po*o, &Q.) *d<2 to i&e 
Accusative of the Thing (given or restored) a Ifoftve 
o/*fte Person {to whom it is giveo, &c.) 

1, Giving. 

1. God hath jfiuen Men Abilities, not oajy for. 
their own Use* but for tf*e Advantage and Bene- 
fit of others. 

2. Shall I call him liberal, tl*at gives to himself . 
only^ or good-natured, that pardons himself; or 
him pitiful, that is affected only with his own 
Misfortunes ? ' 

3. He but late ogives a Pavor, who gives to one 
that asks it. 

4. Fortune often gives her Gifts t& the unworthy. 

5. It is a difficult Thing to impose upon an old 
Man. 

6*. -Nothing is s© popular as Peace* in which not 
only they to n&om God hath given Sensibility, but 
even the Houses and Fields seem to Tejoice. 

.7- H my G*d would offer nu> at this Age r to be 
a Child again, and cry in Ac Cradle, 1 Would reject. ■ 
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it: fori should be unwilling to. begin anew the 
Race I have finished, and be set back to the start/ 
ing Post, just as I have run round the Course, 

8. Lay aside these frivolous Excuses, — 1 have, 
not got enough yet : when I have,./ tci/i give my- 
self up entirely to Philosophy. First seek this, and 
you will want nothing more* 

9. According as Affairs go with us, we are all 
either proud or humble. 

|0. When he heard of hrs Son's Death, he gave' 
up his. AfinA to Sorrow j for he was a good Qoy, 
and always attentive to his Precept^. 

U. Envy, which is the Canker of Honor, is 
best extinguished by attributing a Man's Successes 
rather to Divine Providence and Felicity, than to 
his own Qualifications. and Virtues. 

12. I attribute as much to your Judgment as \> 
my own*, when I say, that I am persuaded that the 
World will approve whatever Measures we shall 
agree upon. 

13. Nature asks but little, and a wise Man will 
accommodate himself to Nature. 

14. He that lends an attentive Ear to wholesome 
Reproof, and is obedient to it, is to be numbered 
among the Wise, and shall be able at last to give 
good Instructions to others. 

15. Lend not to him, that is mightier than thy- 
self: but if thou dost lend, count it lost. 

16. If you would lend tne your Hand, 1 should 
be obliged to you. 

17. If I go on to supply my Son in his Extrava- 
gancies, I must be a Slave all my Life-time. This 
gives me great Trouble. 

18. The Palm-tree, with its spreading Branches, 
afforded them, as they were drinking, a delightful 

L 3 
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Shade. And in their Return home, the Moon gate 
them Light. 

19. Such was his Conversation, he was never 
uneasy, but gave himself up to hit Companions? he 
closed with their Humours, thwarted no one, nor 
set himself up above them : and sorely this is the 
Way to get Reputation and Fiiends without Krjrvy. 

2. Rbstoring, er Returning. 

1 . It is barbarous to return Injuries to those, from 
whom we have received a Kindness: and nuke 
unnatural to return Evil to him, from whom we have 
received nothing but Good. 

tf. J returned my Master the Book he lent me t 
tjtougH Books delight me very much, I ought to 
nstorc them to the Owner. 

, 3. When we die, the Body is returned to Ike 
£arth> and the Soul ascends into Heaven. 

4. Remember to give me this again, when I shall 
demand it. 

5. 1 am forced to take' these Affronts, whilst I 
am endeavouring to lielp you to the Treasure you 
had lost, and to restore it to you. 

6. 1 have not slept one Wink this Night, while 
I vas considering how to restore your San to you.* 

7. It is an easy Thing to return a Fav^r to your 
.Benefactor, if you are covetous, without Expenee$ 
if lazy, without Trouble. He that accepts a Bene- 
fit willingly and thankfully, at the very Time he h 
obliged, hath returned it. 

B. Should not 1 have returned f Mm the Money? 
No: nor should you have bought any Thing gf 
him, or sold any Thing to him,therehy to en- 
courage hfs Prbfuseness. 
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9. They who honor an unworthy Perjon, seem 
foqltsh ; hut they who return not the like to these 
icho have deserved well of them, incur the Suspietoti 
of a bad Heart. 

10. 1 beg you will not ask me, why I undertook 
his Defence, lest hereafter I should retort the Ques- 
tion upon you. • 



IV. Verba promittendi, &c. 

* 

VERBS signifying to promise, fas promitto, 
poliiceor, spondeo, &c.) or to pay, (as solvo, e*- 
solvo, pendo, numero, &c.) require a Dative Case 
of the Person, with an Accusative of the Thing 
promised, if c m 



1. Promising. § 

1 . I cannot promise you Success in your Design, 
J>wt 1 promise you my Help towards the Accom- 
plishment of it. 

( 2. They promise themselves many Things in vain, 
who are led by Hope. 

8. Who can promise the Sower a Crop ? the Sailer 
his Haven ? or the Soldier Victory ? The Event , of 
all Things is uncertain r we go, however, where 
Probability leads us> and herein follow Reason, 
not Certainty. 

4. These sure what Philosophy promiseth her Pu- 
jril*,— XommoQ Sense, Humanity, and the social 
Virtues. •* 

5 . How ridiculous is it to promise ourpelpes a* long r 
Life, when we a*e k not certain of to-morrow ! ilow 
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great Folly it it, to stretch out and enlarge our 
distant Hopes, saying, 1 will buy, I will build ! 
Believe roe, all Things are doubtful aud uncertain 
to the most happy : No one ought to promise him- 
self boy Thing to come. 

6\ Before my Arrival, he urns very liberal in his 
Promises to all your Dependent* 

7* This I promise you, and for this / answer to 
my Country ; that, provided I myself have given 
Satisfaction to the State, his Conduct shall never 
be different from mine. 

8. What 1 before promised you, that I again 
avqw, and take upon me to make good, when Op* 
portunity shall serve. 

9. If Fortune does not deceive me, / promise 
you speedily to terminate this Business to your Sa- 
tisfaction. 



2. Paying. 

1. It is agreeable to Prudence, as well as Nature^ 
to pay that Honor to your Patents, that you expect 
your Children should pay to you, 

2. It is very ungenerous, and the worst of Usury, 
in a Man of Affluence, to force a poor Man, when 
he hath discharged the whole Debt, to pay him an 
extravagant Interest. 

3. He paid as much to the Ty thing- Man &z he 
was ordered to pay. 

4. Such was the Tax they paid the King. 

5. For three Years he paid his Soldiers their 
Wages from Contributions raised in the Cities of 
his Enemy. 
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V. .yerba imperandi, &c. 

VERBS tiffmfyiug to -command, {as impero, 
pr«cipio> doranior, etfcco, Sec.) t*- to tell, shew, or 
signify* (ets nuncio, Oco f norro, dtclaro, explico* 
moostro^ significo, fcc) gosera a Daftte Ca*e of 
the Person, and an Accusative of the Things if they 
betwnsitwe. 

1. We must take care that Reason governs that 
Part of Jtbe Mind which o«gbt to obey. But how, 
you wiD say, must it govern it ? Why, as a Master, 
governs his Servant, a General his Soldiers, a Pa- 
rent his Son. 

2. He best taowitiow to Tirfr drier its* Inferiors, 
who hath first learned to obey his Superiors., 

' 3. A vile Slav* is iittolerfftly insolent, when he 
can wantonly domineer over the greatest Person** 

4. He ift a Slavs, who cannot tw&nwwKi /us oirn 

5. It is easier for a Man to govern aU other Crea* 
tures, than to govern Men. 

6. When we are charged to command ourselves, 
we are charged tp take care that Reason nbay re- 
strain Temerity. ^ ... 

7% How Wind and mistaken are they, who de- 
sire to extend their Dominion beyond the Seas,, 
and by the Help of their Soldiers to add Provinces 
to Provinces ! being ignorant at the same Tiitoe, 
thai to command themselves, is the greatest Empire 
in the World* 
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. 8. When Men are united in the Bonds of Af- 
fection, they will be first the Masters of those Pas- 
sions to which others are Slaves ; and then they 
feel a J?y in the Practice of Justice and Honesty. 

9. Temperance is a Virtue, which commands 
the Affections in regard to Pleasures: some she 
utterly detests and drives from her ; others she dis- 
penses with ; and never pursues them for Pleasure'* 
sake only. 

10. According to my Abilities, tgwe my FeUwv- 
Servants Instructions after the same Manner. 

1 1 . At that Time Rome was Mistress $f the 
whole World. 

12. I shall go in myself, and strictly charge the 
Servants, that they suffer no one to carry the Child 
away. 

2. Shewing, or Telling. 

1. Tradesmen will not shew their faulty Wares: 
to Men of Skill. 

2. Philosophy prompts us to relieve the Prison* 
er, the Infirm, the Necessitous ; to shew the Igno- 
rant their Errors, and rectify' their Affections. 

3. Nothing can be more just, than to shew the 
Way to the wandering Traveller. 

4. He explained to me all the difficult Passages of 
that Author. 

5. I think it proper not only to intimate to yom 9 
but to declare positively, that nothing can be more 
grateful to me than vour Letters. 

6. Flatterers find no Acceptance with good 
Princes: he is more acceptable to them, who* 
deals sincerely and tells them the Truth. 
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7. I will say to myself, « What is it that I 1*- 
bor and am so solicitous for ? when it is but very 
little that I want, and it will not bp long that I 
shall need any 'f hing." 

8. Say not to thy Neighbour, " Go, and come 
again to-morrow ;" when . it is in your power to 
serve him to-day. 

9. A Farmer, be he ever so old, will readily 
answer one, that asks him " for whose sake he 
plants ?" for the sake of the immortal Gods : that 
as I received these Blessings from my Ancestors, [ 
may transmit them to Posterity. "• 

10. He saluted me in your Name. 

11. He that reminds a Man of a Benefit, de- 
mands it again : nor must we tell others of it : he 
that hath conferred a Benefit, must be silent; let 
him speak of it, who hath received it< 

12. "Such is my Advice; and if you tell it to the 
Wise and Good, 1 doubt not but they will approve 
of it. 

13. Be sure you teil him the whole Story, from 
the Beginning to the End. 

14. Having so looff professed a Friendship for 
you, I cannot but acquaint you with my Senti- 
ments concerning your Affairs. ' 

15. He gives himself a Denial, who asks an Im- 
possibility, i 

Excipe rego, guberno, &c. 

EXCEPT rego awd guberno, which have an Ac- 
cusative Case crfier tjiem ; also moderor and tem- 
pera; whkh Verbs, as in the Examples given in the 
Sy n tax, tune either an Accusative, or a Dative 
Case, of the Person or Thing jgovented. 
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I. Rego, Gube,rno. 
> With an Jccusatke Case. 

1. Happy «rc tke People, whom their King go- 
xerns with Justice and Moderation. 

2. I return you my most humble Thanks, that 
amidst so many important Affairs, you have been 
pleased to direct me in such Things as were offered 
to your Consideration,, 

£• You ar< not apt to mistake) but if you dbj I 
can set you right. 

4. I exhort you* that you would direct and go- 
vern aU Thing's by your own Wisdom, and not 
suffer yourself to be led away by the Advice of 
others. 

5. Providence will order every Thing for the test. 

II. Moderor, Tempero. 
1. With a Dot ith Case. 

1 . It requires no mean Capacity, tho' it be not 
perfect Wisdom, to be able to govern your Mind 
and Voice, when you are provoked* 

2. Wine is not woat to govern Men, but Iften 
Wine; such indeed as are of a good Disposition: 
but such as are of a bad one, would be the same, 
were they to drink nothing hut. Water. ' 

3. We cannot pay too much Kespect to those 
who seasonably correct our Age. ' . 

4. I cannot command myself so as not to exhibit 
one Example of Antiquity « 

5. He was so passionate lie. had rw Catomand 
over his Tongue. * * 
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*2# Wtffc an ^ccajetwe Ca*€. 

1. I will govern my Life and my Thoughts, as 
if all Men weje to read the one, and see the other. 

2. It is ?q idle Thing to pretend that we cannot 
govern .our Anger. 

3* They who, in the general Course of their 
Lives, govern themselves by no Rule, are ridicu- 
lous when they pretend Conscience in any Thing, 

4. None find it more difficult than a King, es- 
pecially in the Heat of his Youth, to bridle his 
Wraths 

5. In every Thing, rule hut thyself, and thou 
shalt be at ease, 

6. The Win4 and the Weather direct all rural 
Affairs. "V V 

7. As no Animal, be it wild or tame, obeys 
Reason, (for it is the Nature of them to be deaf , 
to Persuasion,) so the Passions, unless you can 
govern them thoroughly, will not be persuaded: 
they will not hear you, however weak they are in . 
Degree. 

8. The Access and Recess of the Suii order 'the ' 
Measure of Heat and Cold. f 

9. He is a good Governor, who moderates his 
Power with Clemency. *' ! 

VI. Verba fidendi Dativum, &c. 

VERBS signifying to trust or believe, (asfiAo, •. 
confido, committo, man^o, credo, &c.) govern a 
Dative Case of the Person, and an Jccmativeef' 
the Thing trusted, %c. • »•' 

M \ •' " "" 
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1. He is happy, and generally prospers in his 
Designs, who confides more in Providence, than in 
his own Skill and Industry, 

2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 
tals without the providence of God : we mast trust 
therefore more to the Divine Favor, than to the 
Counsels or Strength of Man. 

3. Have you supplied the young Man, who was 
trusted to your Care, with Money ? Then you have 
ruined him : it is no le$s than giving him a Sword 
to' destroy himself. 

4. You h^ve obliged me by your Reproaches to 
trust that to you, which was committed to my Faith- 
fulness and Taciturnity'} and to disclose that to you, 

which I.wtts forbid to tell' to «iy one. 

5". A prudent Man scarce trusts himself, much 
' less another. v 

6. Notwithstanding his Adversaries were so pow- 
erful, he trusted to himself and his own Virtues. 

7- Our Confidence in honest and good' Men 
arises frofn this : that we have not the least Sus- . 
picion of Fraud ahd Injury, and therefore we think 
our Persons, our Fortunes, and Families, are safely 
and 'properly to be trusted to them. 

8. Tis more adyiseable not to' commit yourself 
to Danger, than when in Danger to study 'how 
to extricate yourself. 

9. Do you think I wHi trust my Fortunes to a 
worthless, Seivant f 

10. Commit nothing but what you can trust an 
Enemy with. 

Hi When once Fortune has. prevailed , with 
M« to <&nmt thwwlve* entirely to her, *h« gpne, 
rally makes them more greedy, of Power than ea-. 
pable of it. 
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J 2. If you would have any Thing done as it' 
should be, trust it to ffeis Man. 

13.. J recommend the wholeof this Affair tdycmr 
Sagacity. 

14. From all my Distresses this Good has arisen, 
that I have reduced' into Writing Matters which 
were not sufficiently known to our Times, and yet 
awr most worthy our Attention. 

15. Do not much believe them that seem to des- 
pise Riches : for when they despair of them, they 
despise them ; and none are more close-fisted when 
they get them. 

16. It is dangerous for a Man too suddenly or 
too easily to beUeve himself : therefore let us exa- 
mine, Watch, and inspect our own. Hearts ;, for 
we ourselves are our greatest Flatterers. « 

lj. He. that easily credits an ill Report ofhis 
Neighbour, is almost as. faulty as the first Inventor 

ofit - , "■ .. \ a , 

18. It is equally a Fault to believe all Men, and 

to believe none : but the former I would call a more 
generous Fault, the* latter a more safe one. 

19. It is ridiculous to give mure credit to. one 
who hath heard a Thing, than to him who'$aw it. 

20. If a Man hath nbut once perjured himself, 
let him afterwards swear by as many Gods is tie. 
will, we ought not to believe hiin+ 

21. I could not reflect upon the Treatment We 
have both received, without thinking it proper to 
exhort you, well to consider for the futuTe vohom 
you trust, and whom to beware of. 

22»- Nothing can be more base, than to de- 
ceive the Man, who hath entrusted yvu Voith both 
bis Fortune fn.d Reputation. 

M2 
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. 23; No one trust* another unless her thfaks him 
faithful : it is the part of a consummate Villain. 
to. deceive those, who had Dot been hurt, unless 
they had trusted him. 

24. When Men seem to speak more, earnestly 
• on the account, of some Advantage^ it is not con- 
venient to believe them. 

25. A Friend should neither be pleased with 
the Pursuit of, nor easy to believe a Calumny., • 



VII. Verba Obsequendi, &c. 

VERBS signifying to obey, yield to, or comply 
with, (as obsequor, obedio, pareo, cedo, nio- 
rijgeror, servio, &c.) or the contrary Verbs, (as re- 
pugno, resisto, contradico, &c.) - require the Noun 
following, wliether it be the Person or Thing, to 6e 
put in the Dative Case. 

1. Obeying. 

I, Whom Men believe to be more prudent in 
consulting for their Good than themselves, him 
jthey wtfll cheerfully obey. 

' 2. Nothing can be more, safe, nothing more 
.commendable, than to obey, zi\(\ submit to }he Will 
.of God, . .. , - - . . "• \ 

\, . ,3. It has been ever deemed a part of Wisdom, 
to yield to the Circumstances of the Times: that is, 
Jfrc<miyly r ,with Necessity. 

-V.^V-UV" Body, ought to be kept in such Action 
and Orcter, w as that it may be' always ready to obey 
tJie Dictates of Reason and Wisdom tri the Execution 
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of Hasiaess, ahd in persevering wider Bird* 
ship*. 

6. Even Robbers have their Laws, which they 
ofay and observe. 

& Bears and IJfoas, fay good Ustfge^ w4B be 
brought to ,/tnfcm up** their Masters. 

7. Even Anger will yield to a Gjfi: nay, I rich 
Present, prudently placed, will extinguish tt&t 
Wrath, which was thought implacable. . . 

8. He that rebukes a Man for bis Faults, risy 
perhaps displease bin! : bet when he considers, hfe 
could have no other end in it bat his Good, he 
will think himself more obliged to him, than to 
onfc who hunvouts km in every Thing. » 

9. The Drunkard thinks him his Friend that 
wfli keep him Company, and the proud Man him 
that will flatter Urn. 

IQ> We can never sufficiently admire Philoso- 
phy > utftith if a Man obey, he may pass every. Stagte 
of Life without Trouble . 

1). Let us give way to wise Men, ahd ntffc 
squabble with Fools. 

12. If we would deny ourselves sometimes in 
ufineiessaty Desires, even when it is in oitar power 
to humourmrtekxt) and gratify *ur Desires, it would 
be of excellent Use. 

13. He that gratifies amy Mm with that which 
is rather to his Detriment than to his Benefit, is 
so far from deserving to be called liberal, that he 
is to be accounted the most pernicious of Flat- 
terers* *■ ■ -' * •• 

14. We nfcust take care not to look uponr Thing* 
unknown as known, and too hastily assent to item* 
we mufli not asm* to coy Thing rashly, nor ar- 
rogantly*' 

Ma 
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, IK Ye. were free at heme, and if Servitude ht 
your Lot here, your best Way will be to mifanit 
to it. : " 

16. As the adding Weight to a Scale necessarily 
depresses (hat Scale in' a Balance, so, the Mind 
necessarily yields to- what is self-evident, 
; 17. No Man can serve Pleasures and Virtop at 
.the sane Time: ■ r\ 

18. There are some Men who *U1 bear Atfy 
Thing, and be Slaves to any Man* if they .can 
ihereby compass what they, desire. I 

j ' 19. There are certainly no greater Slaves tbpn 
jfiiey who serve Anget * 

20. If your Mind gets the better of yew, you 
serve* that,)ekud not yourself: they are better Men 
who concfuer the Will, than those whpm the Will 
conquers. v 

21. It is sometimes as necessary to wmfply with 
the Times, as not to losean Opportunity when giviq. 

22. "He is to be accounted free,, who it a Slap? 
land Vice. 

23. It is not right for the Elder to sertethe 
•younger. 

- 24. I pray you take care qfyemt Health* and 
.use not too violent Exercise when ypu have the 
Liberty to play. * . » 



2. Resisting. 

I. He that resists his own ev\\ Inclinations* is 
more worthy of Laurel, than the" Captain . who 
conquers a (stubborn lineroy. 

2; The Virtue of the Mind is of greater Force 
than Strength of Body: for a whole City of 
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mighty Men are not able to rtsist a wise and pious 
Corpmander. , 

3. As you are so far superior t<» mo in » a dence 
and'Wisdom, I shall not preUnd to gaih\y your 
Opinion: .-"'.* 

4., Do nothing that is repugnant either fo lienor 
ot Conscience'. 

5. I thought it in vain to oppose so powerful' a 
JMisti eithcr/in Word or Deed. 4 

6*. Let me entreat you to remember that you 
are a Mari ; to support with Resolution such Acci- 
dents as i!0 Prudence can prevent, and for wKicli 
no Mortal is 'answerable; and to bear up ctgainst 
the Power dfFottune and. the Pangs of Gritj. 

7* 1 1 is much easier to prevent ill Habits* than 
to master them. * 

8. Strive' riot peremptorily with a Superior ih 
Discourse, tho' his Opinion differs from jours. 

9. I'hilosophy teaches us to act, not to speak'; 
and requires th&t every one should so Jive accord- 
ing to the Law prescribed, that their Works nf&y 
not differ from their Words. 

10. As Deceit ifc in ail respects' execrable, so 
it is particularly repugnant to Friendship; because 
it abolishes Truth,* wraiout which Friendship must 
lose its Name. 



VIII. Verba minandi, &c. 

VERBS that signify t» threaten, (as minor, mi- 
nitor, intermmor,) of to be angry with* (as ira&or, 
snccenseo,) governa Dative* Case. • ■«•■ 

Notol The foftoer govern a Duttoe 6J the Pmoii, 
and ah Accusative of the Thing threatened, #?* 
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1. Thrkatkning, 

lt»Tho' a Tyrant threatens, you with Death* yet 
dare to be just : you must die once, and you cap 
die but once. 

4. God threatens Kings, Kings threaten fjords, 
and Lords threaten w : be that .is a Tyrant over 
one Man, is a 'Slave to another, 

3. It is scarce human to threaten Friends. 

4. They who proudly threaten others,. either fancy 
themselves Gods, or do not think that what they 
threaten to others may fall upon themselves. 

5. My House being on fire, threatens a Con- 
flagration to the whole City. 

6. The Example of ah Injury unpunished, 
threatens the same to all Men : for if it is permitted 
to injure any one without Punishment, who can be 
safe from the Violence of the Wicked ? 

J. Such an Enemy is he to his Country, thajt he 
now threatens it with Fire and Sword. 

8. The old Gentleman took me' aside, and 
threatens both you and me with Elm Rods* - 

2. Bnme Ave*** 

. .> • 

1. Melancholy Men seem to be angry, not only* 
with others, but with themselves. 

2. Some. Men throw away their I^mey, as if 
they were angry with it ; which is commonly, the 
Error of. weak Minds and large Foffafnes. \\ 

&. The jtfodigal Mao sometimes counterfeits 
the liberal: but there is a great Difference be- 
tween, knowing how to .«ure> . and net knowing 
How to keep Money: I do w* call him libera^ 
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* who is angry with Ms ' Money, and therefore does 
not 'give, but throws it a way. 

4. An/grir d<res- riot Always ame from »n Injury, 
no* a l)es«re ;of - oumshment;*for we ate sometimes 
angry, not wi/ft ftowe who have hurt us, but with 
"those who are about td hurt us ; and the most weak 
are oftentirocs ahtfry at the strongest, whom- they 
'cannot Hope to punish. • -» • ' . » * 
1 5. The Wrath otfa Kirrg strikes Terror intohrm 
tvith whom he is ojfktoded, as it the Sentence % of 
Death Was pronounced against hint. * * 

t>. Amongst a free People, whose Law? have no 
Respect to Persons, a Smoothness of Temper is 
necessary ;' lest we* should fill 1 into an Idle, disa- 
greeable Peevishness, by being rnffied at btfpertment 
Addresses, or unrea pnable Petitions. ' ' l 

7- In this Matter indeed, there is no Reasoned 
be angry with the young Man. 



IX. Sum, cum compositis, &c. 

SUM, with its Compounds* (absum, adsum, de- 
sum,' irisum* inters iitn, obsum, pnesnm, prosum, 
subsum; supers um,) all except possum, require a 
Dative Case\ " 

1. Quit all Things, rather than forsake the Pre- 
cepts of Wisdom: lore them sincerely, and they 
mil be a stronger Guard, than Money can pfocare 
ttoe. /".'•, : ' ; . ' • ^ > 

& /A Walh is a Defence of a City, but the 
Courage of the Inhabitants is the strongest Bul- 
wark. . 

3. Good Men may be in Contempt for a Time ; 
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but in the end they shall ,be accounted theonly 
wise Men. 

,4. :I recommend all my Aftaira : to your Care 
and Protection, but particularly my Son, for he 
«* Jpy principal Concern. 

5. They followed him with their Families and 
their Cattle ; for this was their Money. 

6. As it never can be well with the wicked, the 
•foolish, or indolent} so no Man. can be wretched, 
who is brave, wise, and virtuous. 

7* Let no one be duplexed at my saying, Things 
have not gone so well with us this. Summer as we 
could wish. . . . 

8. Whenever. I hear my Friend reproached, J 
should be ashamed not to defend him? 

9. Many in their Prosperity forget their Friends, 
who, .to their Less and^Hazard, stood by them in 
Adversity. * 

10. Refuse not to stand by a Friend in his 
Danger. 

11. Wonder not that you see me defend km ip 
this Cause, tho' in other. respects I have thought 
him blameable. 

1 2. Behold 1 o Present from your Father ! 

. 13. He is a Man who wants Money; but, he 
. scarce deserves the Name who wants Erudition* . 
14. He that sees his Neighbour possess some- 
what which & wanting to himself, is apt to think 
how happy he should be, if he was in that Man's 
Conditio* : and in the mean Time never thinks of 
enjoying his own ; which perhaps may, in maay 
respects, be happier than that of his Neighbour, 
wbich'fce po much admires. 
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15. Jte Man can be properly said' to be misera- 
btej who is not wanting to himself. 

16* FW Things «ro loontiNg* to Prosperity; to 
Avarice, all Things. 

17. The whole of my Awbttton is, not to ft? 
utiffttmg, either in Advice or Assistance, to my 
Friends; or even to those, whom I have no .Reason' 
to rank in that Number. 

18. There is so wonderful a Grace and Authori- 
ty in Virtue, that even the worst of Men approve 
of it, and desire to be accounted virtuous them- 
selves. . 

J 9. A' clear Understanding, with a right Judg- 
ment of Things, gives perpetual Comfort and Sa- 
tisfaction to him in whom it is* 

20. Men ought certainly to have more Couragq. 

21. /ik Jtotfefc tf the greatest Splendor of Vir* 
tue^ from which Men are stiled good 5 whose prin- 
cipal Duty is to injure no one. 

22. A tender-hearted Mail hates to be present at 
any cruel Action. 

23. He Was so great a Lover of his Country, of 
tfuch Integrity, and inflexible Constancy, that even 
when he had the Gout, he attended to every Businees, 
which he thought was of service to the State. 

24. Fortune cannot do mtch harm to the Man, 
who puts a stronger Confidence in Virtue, tban&i 
accidental Causes. 

25. Glory has been prejudicial to many. 

26. In the Case of Liberality, it should be Our 
firrtCare, that what we give way not be to the Dis- 
advantage of the Receiver, or any other Person \ 
and that it may not be above our Circumstances. 
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27. He wag not. only present* but h*&' the chitf 
Management in thme Affairs ; nor did he xunit any - 
Thing, that mijrht be .e^P«;ct^d from a judicious, 
vigilant, and affectionate Friend. 

28. Hither ought all Things to be referred by 
those who preside wet of/wr* 4— that they, who are 
in Subjection to them, may be 5 as bpppy as possible ,' 
and it is the part, not only .of him who rules over . 
his Companions and-FelhtW'tCittaens, but of him 
also who is Master qf Slaves hM Catt)e« to be sub- 
servient to the Interest and Benefit of^fl over whom . 
he presides. 

29. It were to be wished* that all who preside in 
Government, were -like the? Laws \ .which, in punish- 
ing, are directed not by Kejsenltnent, huiby Equity/. 

30. Strength of fi\>dy, oocompauied with Pru- 
dence, is very profitably : but •. wiijbout that* it 
does' more Harm than QHmcL to those very Persons 
that have it < s 

S I . Fortifications prqfit a Gty nothing, unless 
brave Men defend it. 

'32. The Discourse and Exhortations of my 
Friends served me instead, of Medicine : such ho- 
nest-Comforts are the best of Remedies; for what- 
ever raises the Spirits doe* good to the Body. . 

3^. It rs better to pro/tithe bad on account 
of the Good,' than to be wanting to the Good oa 
account of the bad, when they cannot be. sepa- 
rated : suchia the Way Of Divine Providence. 

?34. Beams made of Fir supported the Roqf. 

35. You may know that a Sense otVGoodness 
still subsists in thqMinds of the most corrupt Men ; 
and.that.Men, however negligent, are not quite void 
of Shame : for almost all dissemble their Crimes j 
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and when they have succeeded, they enjoy in- 
deed the Fruits of their Actions, but at the same 
Time endeavour to couceal the Actions them- 
selves. 

36. He excelled his Ancestors in Learning. 

37* They who are unwilling, or are not able to 
manage their own Ajffkirs, must act by others. 

38. He was so broken by Calamity, that nothing 
remained to him of his former Dignity. 



Dativum ferm£ rcgunt, &c. 

, VERBS compounded with th&e Adverbs, bene, 
satis, male ; or with these PreposttionSy pr«, ad, 
con, sub, ante, post, ob, in, inter, super, gene- 
rally govern a Dative m Case, 

1. Bene 

1 . Do good to good Men ; for a Kindnes^Iaid up 
with a good Man is a Treasure. 

2. He is good, who doeth good ft* others. 

3..1 have learned to lose as little of my Kind- 
ness as possible ; for I will do no Man good against 
his Will. 

4. Nothing can be more provoking, than to be 
treated ill by those, to v?hom we have been great 
Benefactors! 

5. To act well for ourGfaktry is a nobleThing ; 
and to speak well of it, is by no means absurd. 

6. If you have done good fa a Friend, repent not 
that you have done it j tor you ought to be ashamed, 
if you had not. done it, , .*, 

N 
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2. Satis, 



1. Knowledge is infinite; and it is impossible 
thoroughly to satisfy tlte Jppetite in great and 
generous Minds. 

2. Man was never made for Levity and Plea- 
sure, but rather for grave and weighty Studies : not 
that we are debarred the Enjoyment of Diversions, 
provided that we use them moderately, when we 
have discharged our serious and more important 
Business. 

3. When I found thai-he would not deign to 
give me Satisfaction, I determined to apply to his 
Friends. 

4. I beg you would consider of some Means to 
satisfy him, who, you are sensible, I am very desir- 
ous should first be satisfied. 

5. So great are the Obligations you have laid 
upon me, that I find it much easier to satisfy the 
World than myself in making a Return. 

3. .Male. 

1. Speak HI of no one; and it beepmeth you no 
more to hear Calumnies, than to report them. 

% Before you speak ill of any Man, consider 
whether he hath not obliged you by some real? 
Kindness ; and tlien it is a bad Return to speak ill 
hf turn, who hath done you good: 

3. It is manifest, they, who indiscriminately speak 
ill of all Men, do |t from a Fault of Nature, not 
from the .Demerit of those whom they abuse. 

4. It is dangerous for that Man to reproach a»- 
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other, when the same, or the like, or the contrary, 
or a worse Crime, may be objected to himself. 

5. Take care: • you know not what Sort of 4* 
Man you are reviiing. 

6. Who is there that cannot reproach one of 
thai Age, if he is so inclined ? 

7- Some Men lye out of Malice, to injure others: 
some out of Covetousness, to defraud their Neigh- 
bour ; and some out of Fear, to avoid Danger, or 
hide a Fault. 

8. Think toot that you make me amends bf 
Words, when in Fact you have treated me so ill. 

4. Prae. 

1 • You must prefer useful Things to pleasant, 
when both cannot be obtained. 

2. A Man ought to prefer the Safety of the Com- 
monwealth to hzs own Advantage. 

3. A good Reputation is better than Money 

4. It is difficult, when a Man desires to excel 
others, to preserve that Equanimity, which is the 
Characteristic of J ustice. 

5* The Eyes outshine the whole Body ; nor is 
there any Virtue without Prudence. 

6. It becomes those, who have the Command of 
others, or who excel them in Abilities, not to lead 
an inactive Life, but cheeTfally to undertake what* 
ever may advance the public Good. 

7. Those Men who have any Desire to excel 
other Animals, must make it their principal Care, 
not to pass their Lives in Silence and Obscurity. 

8. The first Step to the right worshiping of 
God, is to believe that God is : and next, to as- 
cribe unto him all Majesty and alt Goodness : to 
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know likewise, that it is He "who presides ever the 
World, and governs the Universe by his Power; 
who hath taken Mankind ift general under his Pro- 
tection, and on some is pleased to bestow particu- 
lar Favors* 

5). He made him Governor of the maritime Coasts. 

10. Every Man's Love generally out-runs his 
Wislses. 

1 1 . The Masters go before the Scholars. 

1 2. He hath done more for, me than my Par 
Merits. 



5. Ad. 

"- 1. He gate him good Counsel, if he would but 
have followed it. 

2. My House ties contiguous to the River Thames. 

3. When he drew near the Gates, Destruction- 
approached the CSly. 

4. Few Men are so happy in their Death, but 
that some of those, who stand by them when they 
die, will be ready to rejoice. 

5. I call him ungrateful, who sits by a side Man 
only because he is about to make his Will. 

6. No Wonder he stuck so close to him, when he 
coveted to be his Heir. 

7. It is not. of less Consequence, what Masters 
you apply yourself to, than of what Parents you are 
born. „ - 

,8. There cannot be a greater Pleasure than that 
of Mariners, when they bring the Ship to Land z 
to some of them it could not be greater, if the 
Land they came to. were to be their own. 
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6. Con* 

1. I think this in no Case can happen to <sr Man 
of Resolution $ — to be under a necessity of failing 
in any point of Duty. 

2. He that has got enough, let him ask no more* 

3. Some Men are but little consistent with them- 
selves in contrary Matters : they severely despise 
Pleasure, yet in Pain are quite effeminate ; they 
neglect Glory, but are quite cast down at Infamy* 

4. The most worthless live by the Favor of 
Nature ; but to die with Honor happens to those 
only who are endued with Virtue. 

5. True Praise is oftentimes the lot of an hum* 
ble Man. 

6. No one's Genius can become so conspicuous 
immediately, as to gain Reputation ; unless it has 
the good Fortune to have a Subject and Opportunity, 
together with a Friend to recommend and en- 
courage it. 

7. Sub. 

1. The tables of JEsop generally succeed the 
Fables of the Nurse. 

2. Check a rising Passion, and add no Fuel 
thereto, . by entertaining Thoughts that may in- 
crease it. 

3. \ tcood Man helps even the JVieked in Neces- 
sity ; for his Duty is owing, if not to the Merit of 
the Person relieved, yet certainly to Nature. 

4. it behoves not a Man to yield to any Perturba- 
tion of Mind, or to Fortune. 

- N3 
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5. He is as poor, whom what be hath does not 
satisfy, as he that hath nothing : but if your Estate 
be not sufficient for you, sec that by Frugality you 
make yourself sufficient to your Estate. 

6. It is the highest Duty i&tuccour our Parent* 
in their old Age. 

8. Ante. . 

.}. It is the Opinion of tlje wisest of Men, that 
"we must prefer a good Name to precious Ointment* 

2. The Virtues of the Mind are 'most deservedly 
preferred to the Virtues of the Body) arid those 
that are voluntary, to those that are involuntary : 
the former are properly termed Virtues, and are 
most excellent, because they arise from Reason, 

- .than which there is oothjng more divine in. Man. 

3. It is a commendable Ambition for a Man to 
think, that he ought principally tbjabor, that in 
the only Thing wherein Men excel Beasts, he may 
excel men themselves. 

9. Post. 

1. It shews a sordid Mind, \o s set less 6v Hdhor 
than Wealth. 

2. Dost thou wonder, seeing thou valuest all 
Things less than Money, that nobody loves thee } 

10. Qb. ' - . 

1. Youth creeps 'upon Children; old Age upon 
Youth. 
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2. No Power can resist the Detestation of many. 

3. We must in such wise avoid Dangers, its not 
to appear weak or cowardly; nor on the other 
hand thrust ourselves into tmiketessdry Hazards* ' 

4. Many displeasing Things are met with by him 
that lives long. 

5. They do not easily advance themselves id 
Life, whose Virtues the Narrowness of their Cir- 
cumstances gives a check to. 

6. They who detract from another's Praise, rather 
betray their own v Disease, than detect another's 
Morals : and they, who either praise a Man for 
Actions not very justifiable, or condemn the praise- 
worthy, only shew their own Folly and perverse 
Judgment. 



11. In. 

1. L.nad rather my Enemies should envy me, 
than I them. 

2. It is the way of the Vulgar to envy the Con* 
dition of another , and bewail their own. 

3. It is better to imitate good Men, than to ehvy 
them. 

4. I envy no others the Benefits I Want myself: 
on the contrary, I feel a most sensible Pleasure in 
seeing ,my Friends enjoy those Advantages, which 
Fate denies me. 

5. Such Terror hangs over ally whose^ Minds 
deviate from Reason. 

6. I do not advise you to be always poring over 
a Book, or your Writing-Desk : some Relaxation 
must be given to the Mind; yet not soas to dissipate 
and enfeeble it, but only to refresh 'it. 
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12. Inter. 



1 . How much one Man excels another ! how 
much a wise Man differs from a Fool! 

2. God in all. Places, md at all Times, is qmumgH 
us, and is present to our Minds and Thoughts. 

13. Supef. 

1. He outlived hi* Glory thirty Years. 

2. A Fever is dangerous that comes upon a 
Wowyd, tho' it be a slight one. 

Non pauca ex his, &c.~ 

MANY Verbs compounded unth these.Preporitions 
govern other Cases: some an Accusative, some 
an Ablative, with or without a Preposition. ♦ (See 
the Rules, Praepositio in Composition, &c. and 
Verba composite, &e.) 

1 , He took care that no Force should assault the 
City. 

. q^Wbenhecttme to the Plate; he resigned hi& 
Commission t Pear invaded his Mind. 

#4.3TilL Mariner rejoiceth when he arrives at 
the desled Haven. 

4. I wrote you word what I thought conducive, 
to your Interest.^ 

5. If you desire to excel others in Honor, you 
must excel in Virtue. 

6. Those Men are held in Admiration, who ari 
thought to etoeel others in Virtue, and to be free) 
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from every Disgrace, as well as every Failing; to 
which others are so liable to yield, 

7. We ought to reverence the Mao, who goes 
- before us in A ge,. as a Superior. 

$• Unless, Cryer, you bawl aloud, Hunger will 
be your Portion* . ., 

' 9. He had no House to shelter him from the Raii>. 

10. He wept when the Image of his dear Father 
came into his Mind. * < 

11. The Sound of my Father's Voice reaches 
my, Ear. 

1 2. He opposed rite by trie most shameful and 
public Bribery. 

13. From his Youth he ' insulted many a good 
Man. .*..., 

14. Scoff not at Virtue with proud Words. 
15* He seemed to envy my good Nature. 

16. I had rather hear one continued Discourse, 
and therefore will hot interrupt you. 

17. They affect us' with a kind of Admiration, 
who are thought to go before others in Virtue. 



I. Est, pro habeo, &c. 

THE Verb sum, in making Latin, may often be 
tisedfor habeo, and tlien the Word that seems to be 
the Nominative Case, shall be the Dative, governed 
of- sum ; and the Word that seems to be the Accu- 
sative, shall be the Nominative: as in the Rule — 
Est mihi Pater, / have a Father ; i. e. a Father 
is to me. 
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1. The Diligence of the Ant Is the more remark- 
able, because they hate none to lead and direct 
them, as Mankind have. 

2. He is a good-for-nothing Parasite, who has 
Money at home. 

3. What I have, I desire the same for all my 
Friends. 

4. Let us endeavour to bear patiently whatever 
afflicts the Body ; and say to Fortune, You have 
nam a Man, to deal with : look out elsewhere for one 
you can conquer. 

5. Alas I how great 1 is my Poverty! yet this one 
Thing I have always taken care of, that I may haxf 
Credit. 

6. When o Man has Credit, he can easily And 
Money : so long as I preserve my Reputation, I 
shall be rich enough.. 

Note. If sum be made by the Iqfintiioe Mood, 
the Nominative Que, according to this Rule, shall 
be turned into ike Accusative. 

1. The covetous Man never thinks Tie tow Wealth 
enough ; and therefore can never be content. 



2. Huic simile est suppetit, &c. 

THE Verb suppetit hath the like Construction ; 
and is thus used for habeo. 

1. He that eagerly seeks Praise, is not at all 
Master of himself: but he must suit his Actions to 
that end, and enslave himself to every one that 
Ms but a Tongue to commend him. 
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2. If thou hast Plehty enough to give, be boun- 
tiful towards the Poor. * 

3. The sure way for a Man to avoid the Dis- 
grace and Injustice of not paying what he owes, U 
never to borrow more than he knows he has Means 
to re-pay. \ 

4. Boldness is dangerous where the Spirits have 
not sufficient Strength. 

5. I wish your Deeds mail be answerable to your 
Words. 



3. Sum, cum multis aliis, &c. , 

THE Verb sum, with many others, (as do, tri- 
buo, dueo, habeo, verto, &c.) may have two Da- 
tive Cases; one of the Person, another of the 
Thing : and if they be Active, they have an Accu- 
sative Case at the same Time. 

1. A truly religious, just, and charitable Man 
is a Blessing to all about Mm. 

2. Happy are the Parenis who live so, as their 
▼irtue may be a Pattern to their Children. 

B. A Child, when advanced to Dignity or Wealth, 
must not think it a Disparagement to him to look 
on his Parents that remain in a low Condition. 

4. Fortune is ever assistant to Fortune. 

5. Covetousness is a great Evil to Mankind. 

6. Clemency is so to be tempered, as not to be 
oar Destruction. 

7. As Desperation is the greatest and most de- 
structive Evil to the Person afflicted with it ; so 
is it most grievous and intolerable to the State. 
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8. It is net of fe** G>nceni to a good Man, what 
the State will be after his Death, than at present. 

9» Cruelty is an Abomination to all, as Piety and 
Clemency crre f Aetr Delight. 

10. The best Inheritance a Parent can leave a 
Child, is the Example of a virtuoufc and noble Con- 
duct ; which to be a Disgrace to, ought to be deemed 
Wickedness and Impiety. 

1 1 . A generous Disposition, if it follows good 
Instruction, may be a Blessing to the Country ; but 
if it degenerates into Vice, may do a great deal of 
Mischief. 

1 2. That eahnot but be of Service to my Enemies, 
which is of Disservice to me. 

13. I recommend nothing to you, but what I 
thought to be for your Good. 

"14. I see many Reasons-to believe, that the Envy 
of your Adversaries will be an Honor to you. 

15. Do your Duty, and never fear that any good 
Man Kill turn your Behaviour to your Dispraise. 

\G> In having run some Risk to serve a Friend, 
who is there that will blame you for it t 

1 7* Some Men take it to be a Praise to them- 
selves, that they can bully others out of their 
Right. 



4. Est ubi hie Dativus, &c. 

' THESE three Datives, tibi, sibi, and mihi, are 
sometimes added by uxiy of Elegance in Expres- 
sion, tho' the Sense may not requirte them. 

1 . , / vcill do .this. Business effectually. 
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2. Di&afckfMs Mtemtai a* soon ^ ytwwcaa. - . _ 

3. Nothing looks more silly fc^an a crafty Knave 
outwitted, and beaten at his cm ■ Weapon, l - << - 

4. Now mu^ I'be aa (panning and wicked a*' 
himself, ^t 1 Mi^tw, able to drive him from the 
Door with his own J^sapoiu . 



,'"'. »' « ' *• 



% 



S JC . '■''' 



IV. Verh* governing an Accusative Case, 

Verba transitiva, &c. 

.VERBS transitive, (so coiled because their Ac- 
tio* passeth forth on. some Person or Thing,)- 
whether they be Active, Deponent, op Common, re^ 
qu^an^CMS<Uwe>ofth^ Person or T^fig f on whom, 
or on which, the Action is transferred ; or of 'that 
PToxfi.vMch answers to the Question, whom? or 
whflfc ? °)s% Te apnao, Deum venerare, Juvat me. 
-•>,'• • .r ♦ - . .'■.;.: 

\ 9 M&ny+knaw not the Force, of Virtue t they 
only usurp the^ Name, , but are Strangers to her In-, 
fluence. 

% Wretjcued Poverty /wtft no*Mftg> harder fa. it- 
self, than tljat i(. makes Men ridiculous.* 

3« i\dver,sity nwkes a,Man great, -as Prosperity 
makes hiin Happy. .-..«•:> " *' ' 

4. lwllestewn M&h i*°t .by their Vocation and 
Estate, hut 4 by tl^eir Martnejrs. TheiMannert<at«& 
MaVs own, but Fortune assigns him a Vocation;* '< 
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5» JWtw^ypx«>uat ***> iti*i>*\f mate, fat 

6. Friejub^p/faafaf J^*pfcrthp4nore epl^idfnl, ' 
W Adw»Uyi^gfclwrj ta j»t«inte In ». 7 ; ' 

7^ Tibey fwtia,oni»«* INKcrty. «toih T^odsWp.. 
deprive it of iu noblest Gw*«tn£hl* '^ ^ 

8. Nothing is more becoming, than in every re- 
spect to maintain Constancy. 

9. We can by no meaa^figp up tfe Pleasure of 
Life firm and lasting, nor motftlotfi Friendship it- 
self, unless we tore our Friend* as ourselves. 

10. Covetousness, and the Love of Mopey,,*ufo .* 

1 1. Contumely hath a certain ottiig, w&scA pru- 
dent and good Mejp can. hardly jbeaf. - 

12. Virtue alone affords perpetual Joy and &- 
curity : whatever may seem to prevent these, pas- 
settftovw/like * jg^oudi;wlue|i.for>aMoiheii^d^fe- 
e^,bMt\fan^ot;Wdal/^2Xiy. ? ^ . 

the. J$w*x4 • €&« foods I>c*ds, aatbe good Dterfs 
thffusefae^ . v.v.V-j. . "•'* ••" •; ;-•"."• 

. 1^1. Ifl^fp|niciy/is!,ta be Avoided* not>#n1y on; 
account,., of ,4b* .fimftamtagcfti tha* »««** : .flk* 
wicked, jrat much more because it suffers not the 
Penan who is engaged therein, to brtilfhe, ortak{ 
any,Ee*t; for mo wicked'M*** can premise himself 
Impunity. 

1^. jSoAail 1 i$ this little Bodfof ours, that \t i? f 
not only liable4o>Paiafrom Injuries and .tyrannical 
Pofm> fcuitils veer Pleasures are tutned m to Tbr- 
ments: Feastings create Surfeits; Dfrunfrenoeis 
orifmoji a Weakness and trembling of the Nerve?; 
and twtfalness J3«torfw^«f the Hand*, F%et, apd 
Join^. ... 
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16. They*re,yflpr happy, yf\ip t ^ f pue^0^kmrse 
df lafe,' as. to live *n lousiness without Ranges, -<u»d 
ip Retirement with r dignity. r , .,... ; „ 

y^. They are greatly mistaken, whaatthe sanrts 
Time expect twq very* different Thing? j+^he Plea- 
sure of idleness^ and the Rewards of Virtue. 

18. Virtue . is . never barbarous,, ijncouvh, : or 
haugtyy : she provides fpr.and protect* the whole 
lfac&of Mankind ; which .she wpmld not do, if^be 
was a Stranger to general Benevolence, • v 

19. Tho' every thing else.be lost, yet Virtu* 
seems able to support herself. 

20. They are not truly good, who do not detest 
the bad. ->*,•♦<-:. •',• t '< ' 

21. A Father cannot leave a more noble Montf- 
nretf Jtebutd *«»y*atf a Son, the iawge^oiTiiB^r- 
tMej.epqst^acyy^nd^ietyk )• .-' .^ *-» -m 

;'4Mf. 11ifj-wfc-d»itarAjpi9,< nwtnwe hah&fpy< 
ihan they who suffer it."- • .•••.*•* v«.r -\ . au >•».* y* 

23. Whoever commends the conquered, extols the 
Gk^lc/4feexCom)utarar; . .rv: vi, •• .. 

24. Fc«tame^tniartrfy)^p^><^ 
tionoftten, ■/.-.»• •..- m ?.>■: "* -••••• :: •- 

25. Nothing is so gen^MM^ «o ^Me^s^;iD)l^ : 
ficent, as to relieve the poor, raise up the cifflkt€d % 
instruct the ignorant, and deliver the oppressed 

. . . J/ :'. '•• *\. ; •■■?:.:' - J- '- ; 

..■■%■ • v...... v. .... ..-.a ^. : »..i v ;.■•. * • 

V$HBS ,(i(MT<w(itwe 9 \*r) l^ter*unfihaoe.at* 
Jctymfye atfaiAhmi.qf tbebrymm Signfficatid*: , 
tbtfisr^bw^ 1fc*tb> end the Substantia fsUow^ 
ing the Kerb, relate rqypffe******** .fii Sjjpijfcaftoap 
qs> servire servitutem, &c. 

02 
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ICO ttboftsii kiAWLsi. 

^1. There/are some, who in their Greatness ar^ 
ter cotapfcnning, tcftaf a Ltfeilwy t ttpe!, 
2. I am bat five and fifty years' old,' and ami 
thought to lite foo long ? ' / 

* S. I Witt make you remember it as long as you 
live. - l -"»••" t 

"*M. Must T then *en>e an eternal £fat*rij ? *, i 

• 5. The Servant that would strve his .Master 
W*H, must lay trp many Things in his Miud, 
which he thinks will please his Master, both when 
he ts present, and in his Absence. ' } * * v 

• ♦: •• ? i • ' • 

Sunt quae figurate, &c, , . ;\ 

-THERE are sortie Verb* Neuter that figuratively 
(i.e. by Enallage, Synecdoche, or art Ellipsis) 
hftff nfcAccueatioe Case after ihem ; quo&ad, quoad, 
or the tike, being understood. A 

i. <*o farther off, you gmeQ^f OtuW.—AH Men 
opart jptftf of exotic Oiatmente, if you do. 
' 2. He that cannot resolve to live «Oiftu*t, ** 
nflWR -Bfcfly tOiHe a Martyrs 

Verba rogandi, et docendi, &c. 

VERBS of asking, (to n$g<s «p»e6, flagito* oro, 
obsecro,) qf . teaching, fa* doceo, edoceo,. dedo- 
ceo, exudio, &a) of clothing, fa« induo,) (jf e<m- 
ceaHhg, f a#,cdo^ (tlso of admonis>ih#, and exhort - 
ing<g<*mi lioo Aecueati^ f ofcif Mb Person) and 
mother Jdf -Ik? Thing aektd/ha ^ * * "• 
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f - T ' 3 ^ r mtaum ^xjlm^lbs. 16i 



'1. Asking. 

... ... .. . ,. % f 

-1. I earnestly tntreat tl^ Favor of ypit ^ my 
own "Right. 

2. If I answer you what you asked me, bow can 
you call it trifling? s- 

8. I desir#we,Dopy h^,Fri^«4f : IdeWH&iPwce 
of you. 

A. To.^^wji^ <*4#.o/V*y <w$,jfewM$he; Po- 
pulace themselves #r$ s$)don? gui% ,oj£ unle*****- 
stigaUd thjeretoj liowjeKer, I c^WPt fojrtpear,. 1 will 
not say to demand of you, but £p rewind yo& ofn 
Favor, which you long since gave me Reason to 
expect. 

£. Teaching, 

1 . It is a tiresome Task to teach Children their 
I*tyer*,. t an4 much more difficult to fffttearf tfem 
any bad.Hfrbit. ,~ . 

2. .Leisure teaches young Men allmannerofEpili 
, 8, fte. waijjd ^w *<*«*gfa me 7^«fr to|fc JL was 

unwilling to lose so much Time. 

4. J^tytf gfe^t Qbligfctioijs do weowp.te (ho^e, 
who teacfc ti*\i$ tftf gpotf ^ite that render :!*£? 
pleasant and honorable ! 



3. Clothing. ,>.., 

v 1. Jle jrt-d^lkimicff-a'jtarftf Rbbe, Which 
flowed down to th« Ground. y* * 



G3 
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4. Concealing, 

I. You was ill advised, when you concealed ygttr 
Mitfbttune from me and your Fatner. 

5., Admonishing owd Exhorting. 

1. We should have forgot that Affair, if the 
Place had not reminded us of it. } 

2. This too 1 advise you : — that you affect not to 
be particular, either in your Dress, of 'Manner of 
Life, like those who seek not feny teal Profit, tout 
only to be taken Notice of. 

,::.?'■ . ^ * > 

Hujusmodi verba, &c. 

VERBS of this Sort, even m their Passice Voice, 
have an Accusative* Cam qfler them* ( • . 

i 1. The poor were so distressed, that the Far- 
mers were rdquiredto produce thpir Corn at such a 
*riee. . * - - 

*"8. -He was clothed in a Vest embroidered with 

Gold, 

8. From the ill Effects of Luxury to our health 
and Estate, we are taught Temperance. 

Nomina Appellativa, &c. 

NOUNS Appellative, i, e. common Names of 
Places, (as Town,,Sctteolj'Cbujrch>) commo^y take 
a Preposition before them, whey, jl&y come after 
Verbs that signify Motion. 
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BNGLlHn EXAMPLE*. 16B 

1. On a certain D&y of the Year, at six o'clock 
we go to School, and at eleven we go from School 
to Church. 

2. He that towels into foreign Parts, Without 
knowing the Language used in the Pl^cehe goes 
to > \ goes to Sch(>ol r not to travel. 

3» Prom Scotiatid we tame to the Town bf Ber± 
wick, and so into England-; 

.4. How .unfortunate was it for me, said the Pa- 
rasite, to go to the Forum to-day ! for I have lost 
017 Dinner. 



V. Verbs governing an Ablative Cqse> 

Quod vis verbum admittit, &c 

ALL manner of Verbs- admit an Ablative Case 
of the fVofd-wfuck signifies Hie Instrument, Cadse, 
or Manner, by which a Thing is done: the Sign is 
by, with, or fort, not expressed by a Preposition. • 

J*. A Man must not give with his Hand, and 
deny with Ids Looks : he doubles the Gift, who give*, 
quickly and willingly. 

2. He is blind who cannot see with the Eye&tf 
hi* Understanding. 

.$. Treasure? ill-gdtteo.are like Heaps of Ch*ti£ 
or Clouds. of Smoge, soon dissipated before the. 
Wind. 

4. As the Pew restores those Herbs, which ard 
parched 69 the tk&m of the Sun, so the. k*s» 
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Tol^of ajfyg's F^poc w^eft lf t»^^-#rbo pre 
ftlWOg dead- w^th (he refTor.qf^s. Wqtfk 

5. He that rebuketh a Man, shall at last finjl 
rnore faypr, than *e *hat JfcHertth vfrh his 
Twgye-. .- , ■ ' - 

G. The Mind of a,w<ie,tyaVJ^^<fWt& Prw. 
d«^,^^tieace,|?e«^evew^^ ^tCgnflsmpi <tf For- 
tune, and in short with e*rery Yirtwft*; as by ifccfflg 
Walk, cannot. l>e conquered or.^k^by .Stprnju 

. j. £$ W is ! <?oa*iW t^ &^ 
the envious Man 6y At* oti?»i Fice. 

8. It is not easy to distinguish true Love from 
false, unless some Incident happen of Danger and 
Distress, whereby it ma^~be tried and known, as 
Gold is tried by the Furnace. 

9. .Virtue. is incited by Rewards, but the idle'^e 
extited by Ignomifiy. k --; <vV '" ' '' 

10. We often see those overcome by Shame, 
whom no J&tUer Reason cuuld pre vaiL up***. 

1 1 . Many, allured by the Hope of a greater 
Good, vfaveioat- the present. ' 'v — 

ed, and Adversity abated, w >>- 

1&. T9^dfe«f^DJfltolSU^ pro 

proper Concerns, is against Duty. 

14. The Leaves of tall <Trt*8 *toffte a# «*f* 
Bwthi •:• • ->-: ; • • 

15. Happy is the Man, wkfr can rqoice in4he 
Prosperity of his Neighbour/ :-' 

16. Can you dw*i»gui*Ji a Citizen fVotn an Efle^ 
*ay % tAe Jcddents of NcriurU or Place* and not 
by his Auctions and Actions •>• '.'""* 

17. Great Undertakings are not effected hy the 
Strength, the Agility^ or <h* Swiftness of the 
Hodj 5 but by .WisdoKi, Auttovty, an* Aiidgmedt $ 
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whi*h Quatfties otd Age is n6t apt to destroy,' ibut 
to increase. ^ . ,f 

IS. ^Mischief is Ihfelr Business', and they pursue 
it with nstfas Diligence. v 

19. If a Man enters into Contest with an obsti- 
nate Fool, which Way soever he deals with him, 
there will be go epd of fa? CoatjRoyersy ; for the 
Fool will still have the last Word. 

^./Ihe first ^tpf^ur Life Jtfnow^ fr&Lttfcfelf ; 
^the .middle ^is, or <jnp^mte^ with Cares ; and theinst 
oppressed tpith grieppuf .old Age. ; »'. -^ Vtst^" . 

21. If^we. have many Things to .do, let us d&~ 
patch them in due Order y or else we shall 4p none 
well, and trtto*^ Content. l ' ■ ;, . 

V&2l livali rtieH^'Conncctions, Hjs of Triuch'idi- 
poltsmce, jfi# tiAbi^ecommenrfafrbn the AvehueS pf 
Friendship* iiP JM rfy • so say, are laid open* K f i " 

23. Fttatid&Mpis notpujebut whcfre aFrieritt .»- 
felwed wtfft l^tcfofelffearif,fes we say, for his own 
sake; all Profits andt Emoluments being; set aside. 

24. So**? M*n will >jfec* tffe «aflirtp|f ,; wMch 
others only endeavour at, witH r grtntefc-Fdciliiy 
aid IesV>K«&ev\ *' - » ■'" ' ..--"" ;' j;i } .[ 

25. Wh*n ^e^c*mt6Mj£ve afr^ftvAitagetras 
Cast; it remain^thttt % otor^< mitf^kilt ifa iTifrJie 
a bad oitegttdd. ••* ■». • * - VMX ' l - 
>■«. There is frothing -wftfch tl mfty "m>t tie'per- 
formedfoy^ sincere and zealous jfffbc'tion. : i 

27. A-%l#^BfiiH > ««fl»»^:J , OTrtlin^ by Virtxte; 
but many, pf4ft&s7ng Wisdom, are-sbmetimes tewi- 
fied by the slightest Threats, : ' ; v \ 

28. NoVVisdota can entirety experjthe* hatural 
Imperfections either of the Mind or Bddy : 'Nivjhat- 
ever is nmate ^ inbred may be torrccted'by Art, 
but not overcome. v . ^ « . 
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ICG KNGUfll 4XAMPM*. 

09. To *ov*r FoMj by SOmc*>*+ *ome,)plit»rf 
Wisdom. * 

30. Virtue expressed in -Books, is in *<m*tort 
but planted Virtue : It it Ut<$e farm* -jatfctir bg 
l?*q thpo reading, , -».,. , . . i; 

. fiOJMSE tferto, ^^w^^oTwy; sell,' cost, hire, 
tdleein, &c. govern an mlntk* *&k*e 'dffhe !Nbttf» 
signifying the Price, Rate, • or <¥Mufe.< The Sign 4* 

«saa% tfor, *»* *r *t ; and seiteeffciftfcf' with. 

* » * 

1. J fay not Hope withg4H>4 Affi^u, . •• . - 
t ?., True Philosophy thinks anrttong ,g<jo<* <but 
what is fit and honorable : it^nptt^he eomupMJ 
by the Gifts of Men or i?orUne; j a apd v^W^e fiior 
<fipal V^lue it x, not to be boH^MiAty-JPtica. 
,3. IfVtouV&vot.byy yoanlafc ^t <w < Mft w » ■** ! «» 

' 4.' rvothiifg U^p^tear fough£,,asrAhat rthkfais 
howrhtibn Entreaties , ,» , : . 

5. The Gods jetf us all things /or JMor. 

6. I, am 4eteijn^e4jU) 4© . h^ some, Mischief ; 
nor f an i<fe£tt$Mn^ 

'/. There is no Calamity so setfflfc^ 49 \*hk& 
we.a^iurttallpfu^Mi.thU lim^ tf 4fla|rphy vfnd 
Confusion* *au*4ly exposed; ,a*4 >fl*itfb tftrttfwW 
J^aparted frouvtbe Jft?pMWJc r *# tfr? ^ftfrw* ojf 
nppr own t private «pd.4wQ^>6rJ6oJQ)(|Ae»U f iPUWt 
Willingly. ;•.;.. 

,8. TWsJ|ar,pf J0fe*W ^ wtatf tf.ljto yfeimfred 
aod fprty;J>imcei. \, } : , . til 

.9.3? ■»• thought .epitaffiipirt >»r .Airing./* 
flbiw atj{/)y Pounds a Year. .(••..• 
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nimio, plurimo, dimidio; duplo, arid the Me, after ' 
Verbs of buying, selling, &c. are often put in the 
Ablative Case without tfie. .Splxfanfife pretio, which 
is under tkxxL >■■•<-•■ 

1 . Many> rfinea; : thradgbl thV N^cesiity 1 of the 
Seller, rich Commodities are bought for very little: 
butjfe is>»nju8t toJaugh, iatihim, because fiesdbdtiiem 
at4*4Mfa<t/fot* 

2. There ai^ aithousand Things: of great. Mo* 
n*iifcthat*mf btfiitifc.; 

3. What cans that JEfine be bought for dttHe 
lowest Price f Twenty Fronds; 

4. If they who know the Value of Things,, ^et a 
high Rat* upon Fields and Grouad Rents; Jbec^use . 
suefc Possessions-art least liaHe to Accidents of any [ 
kind; how much more valuable is Virtue,' of ! 
which we et*» n^erbe stripped w£ cafr never, bfc . 
robbed. \ '-' ' . 1 ' ^ *' 

Si Liberty te wd^boilgfti at l d great' fMce^ nor Is ; y 
it preserved without Trouble, . ^ '* \ ' ' ; ,." 

6* If you vahe Liberty , as jfou bufcht, at a $reh{ 
JZttttf, you. will esteem all* other ThWgs ih. a tow ' 
Degree. . ' " f !-. .;•• , 

7* This House wilt '<»$* me Kftfembre f&m '#»{£ '.' 
of flwhfct the other d?d;i Provided 1 gfet in a certalnf''' 
Debt, I'wiH' bug itatdny Rate; lrno<i T'cinribt 
&qy it 4il a #maM owe. ' ( . 

*. If >a Man is about * ta $eU a House, which' hi % 
kn«w* to be fufnotif'an* of bad Material*, with 
other Faults ^hich'ndbod^kaows but himself, 
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and he does not inform the Buyer of all this, but 
sells it for the most he can get, Qve^mpcbmore than 
he intended to sell it for ; this is by no means^on- 
sistent with the Character (ff^n.ope^ iKfU*a}eq&- 
ing, genius, honest tyfUK ' s^,',;. ; V \..< t . - 

' * - AN EXCEPTION^ V\ : */>*'^V ■ 

. Excipiuntur hi Gteaitiri, &c, * ' 

[THESE Genitives, tartti, quanti, pluris, '&& 1 
fi/» English, for so much, for how much, for more', 
for less* for just so much, far ther'stfme, fbr how 
much soever, for as much as.<yoa please, Ike.) 
without tfeir Substantiate pretii, itJuck is understood, 
ore excepted from the foregoing Rule. 

1. There are no Studies of such consequence, *as 
that the Duties of friendship sboulo* ^)e deserted 
forthern. . , , /... . ;....« 

2. They are not brave, who at wy rate despise » 
Death ; but they who set so, high a Price on Vifc* ^ 
tue, as for the sake of this to neglect Life, Other- 
wise dear to them. .;..*' •* * 

3. We are to consider witli ; what Spirit, whai 
Intention, a Favor is conferrejd :^£or j^paoy confer*! 1 
Fftvors through Caprice, without any J udgmenjt,C 
as4f influenced by a Disease, or carried <away wtffc 
the Wind ; such Favors are not to b«r rated so high'. : 
as those which result from Jucjguaent, Consider**,* 
tion, arid Constancy. „, /' ; , »iv/* 

4. I would have you appear as greet in ypur <iw« 
Eye> as you will in' the Eyf ,of ; . others .whgB yw ' 
become cooscious of your pwp AJiiJ^i^s. n<; ,^ ^ , 
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5. One Bjrc*watne«s U teotthwore i *\tonit<k\ that 
go by Hear-say. .' -i* ♦ ~ •-» 

6. Public, good. it by every one** fewifcfMl at 
more than private. 

7. Old Age, especially honorable old Age, has 
in it an Authority qf more value than *U the Plea- 
sures Youth can enjoy* 

8. As to Virtues, we must value Prudence p^an 
high Rate, cordially embrace Fr^eodUhlp, love Tern- 

Jerance, and, iff .possible, mote strictly adhere ta 
ustiee than to any of the rest.. 

9. There is nothing to be esteemed qf $0 gffic^t. 
Value, no Profit so desirable, as to induce us to 
forfeit the Glory and Character of an honest and 
good Man. 

10. No Institution or Counsel is qf great Value 
unless the End pursued be useful; 



Flocoi, aauei, nihHi, &c. 

THESE Words, flocci, nauci, *flrH}, ipffl, &c. 
are pt&tkutarhi to*8edt& the Vtfbs, aestifto, ifcndo. 
faeio,*c, 

1. lvalue hiro n4t a Rush* who * rjtfj * Fifcnd 
to every body. 

2. That which a Fool sets an high Value tipta, 
3 wise Man seldom think* worth a Strati*. 

3. He that in dangerous Times wants Optiqgtv 
wilt not make a Commander worth a Nutshell. 

4. He is a Scrvant^gpwd/rfr Aothtng, who is un- 
mindful of his Duty, unless he be continually re* 
minded of it. 

S.< Nat* to#l<H«e a Phi for Thre&t, whfch can 
only bark, and not bite. 
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• 6. I A: xiot value his Wisdom -a Hair, who is 
not wise for himself. 

7. f cart wot a S/raic for him, who aafae* ipe 
not this. 

Vei*foa abundandi, &c. 

PERBp 'i^boif lifting, filling, loading, dud f/ie 
^ntrarj&'to wie, /jjf wanting, emptying, unload- 
ing, or : tKsfcharging, govern an Ablative Case : fte- 
aides which, they liave dn Accusative of the Thing 
or Person filled; etnbtied, &c. 

1. Abounding. ; l%1 

1 . He declares hiitoseif to be a great Man, ^afnd 
fo abound with Prudence, who is not soon provoked 
to Anger by Reproaches or ill Usage. 

2. At the Time when the Land abounded with 
Plenty of Cofti, - the Monopolizers* Men of no 
Conscience, rendered it scarce and dear to their 
Fellow-citizens. . . .• . • * * 

. 8. I won/kr£t his Rashness* that hfe «houW pre- 
tend to attaclc you, who are distinguished mth the 
higliest Honors, and supported by the most power- 
fuifYiencbhiptf ?'dt-'tbe same time that he himself 
is greatly deficient in these respects. 

4;! He feakso^untmpty, that (hough he flowed 
with Wealth Arid* Honor) he could not be con- 
tented. ~: .••■•••. -:i r- •••• • 

\\ ' :i >\ \ .:•...• -• •:■• " 
- 4 n .:i • ; • ,W '•** WA«tWO* v ' •♦' »' <* n • 

1 . tTo Day is without its Trouble. > • - 

2. JIb->&* %'Wioni Fault fcithe. greatest Comfort. 
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3, Greatness of MindV if it is.wtihotit/Juftke, 
is m fault; for- nothing- is honoftwbli that iff ictih- 
out Justice* 4 i .* • .* ';:,.. •> 

4. Virtue umoi/j not Praise of Me%ior it qantietf 
its own Glory, and Praise *with it. . .» . .. 

5; Though. you torn* not Judgment, or rather 
<z6ottttd tcitn it, yet at this Juncture, I cannot help 
efferlngyou my Advice. ». . 

6. Most People think nothing good in human, 
Coneemsv bat what is profitable, and choose their 
Friends as they da their Cattle, only for those 
Things by which they think they shall .get most 
Profit: they are % therefore m deprived* qf that lovely 
Friendship, which is best adapted to Nature, and 
which is desirable in itself, and for itself. 

7. He in vain gets. Riches, who is without the 
Goods of the Mind. 

8. Among Friends, Admonition should be frhe 
from Bitterness, and Reproof from Disrespect. 

9. Every Admonition and Reproof ought to be 
free from Contumely. ' * 

10. What is fit arid right metis not a proKx Ora- 
tion : for Truth wants not many Words ; and wc 
better remember what is -contained in few. 

11. Every human Action ought to be void of 
Rashness and Carelessness : we ought to do nothing. 
for which we cannot give a justifiable Reason. 

12. They are without Fear, who have not of- 
fended ; but Punishment is ever before their Eyes, 
who have committed Sin. 

|3. We must be free not only front every Crime., 
but eyen from the Suspicion ot any Crime what- 
ever. ••••:. 

14*. He who takes upon him to judge of, and 
accuse others, ought himself to be without Fault. 
P2 
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15. It is absurd thai tja«y,.wh» native Admo- 
nition, should fee* node- of that Uneasiaese. which 
it ought to give, but that only which the? ought 
to be Jree >>qj* • fdr they *re« not tawabaeri to hive 
offended, but take it ilfcto be t dpioved ? wheat** 
theit Behaviour ought to* he. the reverse i they 
ought to be sorry for the Oficoee, and fejfcie* a 
the Admonition. •• . - ' \ * 

1 tf . T h* Consolation, which' arisea from, the; Mis- 
fortunes of others, is Kgbt ;* bu* thtne is another 
more weighty Consideration,' which I hope is ymxr 
Support, as it certainly is mine ;*-4o be troubled St 
nothing, while Iamjre*jr*m aUBfamq. 



3. FttuPfv 

1. The Sam is fixed ia the Ce«fee, of tfce. Uni- 
verse, the Soul and Guide of the i World \ a*4 W> 
immense in his Bulk,, that he iJlunRVoa^ aadJi/Z 
all Things luifA Ate light. 

2. The Providence of Ood UthjSIfcd'tJtf .Warid 
wiZ/* aZZ good Things* ' „ 

3. The Farmer mustJSittep bis Fiel4 .with Dung, 
if he expects a Crop* 

4. I); i& impossible {o cZoy the Mii*d of acoveto us 
Man vojtih Afowey. 

4. Emptying. 

. 1. As soon as the Enemy had raised the Siege, 
he ungtirVkoned the Town* and pursue* them. 

2* Philosophy roots out all Troubles from the 
Min^ fries it from Desires*, and drives away Fears. 
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3. Your Friends are within i go in; satisfy 
them > and clear yourself of this Badness. 

i. WitKirf»at\F<^fe)p<fo, have these worthless 
Infarfoers* cfargmiyqu:! JBmVI gave *o. Credit t% 
their Calumnies. .*.»,•>:.. •'.*.•. .r v ' .,., 

.A Icaritiot but-own, .t^at / $m JiUed with the 
highest Joy + in that, the* Jp{ni<M <fr Men admits me 
to share it* your Praises* ; !« *;,.**" 

6/UnjloXdjn<% or Dischakging. 

J . It is necessary for a Man, who ro6# his Com- 
panion of his Reputation and fiortune, to confess 
himself a perfitfiods Vitfain. 
, 2. The Concern I feel on account of your 
Health is incredible : free' me from this Disqui- 
etude, I beg ot you, and in return I will ease you 
ofallyoiirs. ' ' ' 

3. Let us never embrace that System of Philo- 
sophy, which confounds Truth with Falsehood, 
strips \xs of Judgment j deprives us of Assent, and 
rofts us of all our Senses. 

' •.'«■'/• . 

Ex qiiibus quaedam, &c. 

SOME Perbs however of these six Significations 
govern a Genitive Case *'.' 

1. The highest Character of a Man, is to abomnl 
m Piety, withoufcbeing superstitious. • 

2/ This hasb^eri an unlucky Day to mex all 
that 1 thought to do privily, has the Parasite de- 
P3 
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ciared. openly, and filed me with Xhead Qnd 
Shame. . • 

3. These Things make me sickqf Ltfe. 

4. / want your ytfdotff ; 'Direct me what you - 
think is Dest to be done in this. Affair. 

5. Tho' jny. Affliction is not so 4 pungent,' and 
tho' I haVe, « sfeme measure, rtcoitafeed mpetf, 
yet I still want your Counsel. ' 

€. In conferring or requiting * a Kindnes^ our 
chief Duty is to kip hirti firtt, who mpsX went* 
our Help: but the contrary 4s practised by the 
Generality, who direct their greatest Services to 
him, from wh<MB they l*ope ,tte most, tho' he 
wants them not. 

: * •• ; . ... .. j« • 

rungor, fruor, utor* &,c. '*' , J 

' THESE eight. Verbs,' fungfor, fruor, utor, (fOiih 
tfieir Compound^ perfungor, perfruor, abator*)' 
also vescor, rauto, dighor, communico, supersede^, 
gWfcrn an Jblativ? Case. 



L Fungor. 



\ * 



I • He discharges Jus Duty more commendahly, 
who does it from Inclination, rather than from 
Fear of Evil. 

.. 2, A good Man doe& his Quty^th^ it b^e-ver so 
painful and hazardous to him, \ 

3. He came just time enough to perfohA tlie W* 
Qffieefot his Frffcnd; ..•.•■;• 

4. That Dignity, when 1 hid diexJmrgri the 
MghetfiBonoreitaQA greatest hotor* in tht<Sttfe, 
i&iicwtikwrJ » ■?■-" .« ••■:■.,■•.• I 
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b. This grtett* ma;.thtf tb* Man who was ac* 
counted one? «tf. tfce beet of Citiaena, should now 
i^ow lis par* :tf a btf Mao, 

4h Th* exporting pf tho&* Thiagp wherewith 
we abound, and the importing of the Things we 
w4*nt» had beta unkoown* tad »<* Men ajplM to 
these Labors. 

2. Fruor. 

1;* It fe Wisdom to enjoy Things presort. ■ 

2. He b a Savage, who enjoys the Punishment of 
ot Iters • 

3. How many, there are, who enjoy the Comfort 
of Light, and do not deserve K ! 

4. He alone seems to me to live and enjfcty Jta 
Being, whoy intent upon some great Aetion, in- 
sures to himseW Reputation in the World. 

' 5., As soon as the Weather began to be mito, 
we left the €*ity, that we might enjoy the s&eet . 
Pleasures of the Country. 

6. ft is a blessed Thing to rejoiee in Virttre ; 
aqd all wise Men enjoy, this Pleasure. 
-f. To aU who preserve^ or assist their Country, 
or increase herwory, a certain Place is assigned 
in Heaven, where thpy enjoy an Eternity of Hap- 
pin,ess. ' ! 

3. Utor. 

1. This is true : that 3?*very one useth Fortune, 
so will he excel : and from hence we all pronounce 

him a wi* Mw< . , . i • t . 

2. He is a great Man, who ttfeft eqrthen, Fessels 
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as contentedly a<T if they 'tore 'silvery nor Is he 
less, who weih'ttUvet as earthen Vfesfcels;* 

3. Thi; great Art of enjoying Mohfcv, is to toe. 
liberality; yet so as not to -hurt one's private 
Estate. • •; »•«> 

4. I think theni wlse> Who **e old JfW, and jo 
to see old Plays. . • i y *." 

5. The Character of a hrave and resolute Man 
is not to be ruffled with Adversity, nor so disturbed 
as to quit his Post, as we say j but . to preserve a 
Presence >qf,jM}a4i .^uithe, Use of lteaspp, without 
departing from his Purpose. . ; 

6. To use the Affections well, is Virtue ; to o/yise 
them, is Vice.;, ; < . : ^ 

7. We may use the Goods t ol Fortune, but *ofc 
trupt ip thequ ,,,.:. ...» 

.p. We jpiay use the^fVorld, but nut enjoy it. 

9. All good Thipgs from , without, and which 
happen to. Mortals by Accident, ajre pot therefore 
comineiidtd, because a Man possessetb them, but 
because he uxeth them discreetly and honorably. 

10. %t is the Duty of the Mind to wake use of 
Reason. 

11. We cannot maA^ v a right use of the Mind, 
when .we are crammed with much Meat and 

12. We acted thus in obedience to the Times, 
and yet these are some, who have most immode- 
rately and ungratefully abused our Candour. 



*,'.'" 4\ Vescor. '* " 

^ )« .4-. I. ' ' " ' 'j . . . " 

. J . Is my. Friend livip£ ? dpes he still ]fefd on 
ather'eal AirT' " ' -* •• "- 4 • . 
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% Tfc <J<mU JoJv n^i^.ty way ^ Nourish- 
ment, either Meat or Dri&jb 

3. There is no Man of goocT natural Parts, or a 
liberal Education, who would enjoy Life, if it was 
upon the Terms of being shut out from all Busi- 
ness, &nd fed with the most exquisite Dainties. 

•1. Honesty in DeaKng is necessary for all who 
buy or sell, who hire or let out, or who art engaged 
in any Business whatever : for without some drains 
of it, even they, tphose. /bod is Cheating and Vil- 
lainy, couM not lire. • ' x '.' 

'\ 
5. Muto. 

1 • Whatrcan be more infamous, than for Order 
to be changed into Cwrfuswn, and Liberty into Sla- 
very? 

3. It Is «* smalt Praise of Servants* not to be 
wiHfeag to ra* away if it was in tfeff Po**r \ but to 
be unwitting to cfaii£* a tyrannical Servitude fep 
Liberty, shews a servile Mind. * 

& Npw is the Time for Bowery } for nose but 
a Yipter caa <##«ge War into Peace.' 

6. Dignor. 

1. There is no Nature which h*» not in ke Kifcd 
manyThings, winch, however unlike in tfcteUMeivts, 
are thought worthy of like Praise* v> 

. 2. Be so cxMkbieted buaeell in the Common- 
wealth, that he was teemed worthy of the greatest 
Honors. 

7. CkwraiwicQ... 

1. Cone as often as yom. please, I shuMtmke 
you welcome at my Table. 
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•2. He even refused to partake of the Glory of 
the Victory with any other* ! ^ 

ft. Supersede©. , . 

1« Spare -those Word?; for nothing can be more 
disagreeable to me, 

2. If you have resolved upon any Thing,in which. 
ipy Opinion is not. concerned with yours, I wish you 
would spate yourself the Trouble of a Journey 
hither r but if you will communicate any Thing 
with me, I shall expect yon. 

Mereor, cum adverbiis, &c. 

, THE Verb mereor, to deserve, joined with the 
jtftuerbSf ben&,«raftlft, mett&s,. pej£& iptipifr, pessi- 
a£, will hap* an Ablative Case after it with the 
Preposition de. t 

1. To deserve well of our Country, fo be esteem- 
ed, honored, and beloved, 'is ri glorious Thing : 
but to be feared and hated, is infamous and detest- 
able. 

2. It is the part of a great Mind, not to be de- 
terred by Ingratitude from the Desire qf deserving 
well qf all Men. 

3. In nothing hath Nature more obliged a*, than 
in that whatever is necessarily wanted or desired,.- 
it is accepted without Disdain. 

4. None can deserve worse of their Country , than 
they, who, abusing their Libertv, endeavour to 
spread Discontent and groundless Jealousies aifcong 
the People. 
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Quaedam accipiendi, distandi, &c. 

VERBS signifying to receive, or to be distant, 
0P to' take "away, are sometirhes joined with a 
Dative Case. . 

1. I desire yon to* treat my. Friend as you pro- 
wised me you would, wiejD we met last. - 

2.. fraise i not (thyself which is both indecent and 
imprudent; but take care to do praise-worthy 
Things, which will force Commendatioja e.ven-Jrom 
Strangers.^ 

3. F^e Delay of that which a Man eagerly ex- 
pects,' is such an Affliction, that it differs little from 
a lingering Disease. 

4. My Talk and Way is very different from 

thm. :,•••' ' 

5. He not only disagrees with others, but with 
himself. 

.45. -Let not yomr Life disagree with your Words? 
♦. 7* They trifle, who desire me to take ttway a 
Lamb >tf>n. * 0fo(f. . 

- 8. Fortune. ean neither give nor take from any 
one Probtty, Industry* and otfter good Arts:- 

9.: Meh;arie apt to detract ffom those, wh<Hn they 
see rUbigiabcfce them. '•«» . 

IU. Jt.fe not lawful for a Man to take from one 
what, hettaayigm to another * therefore it consists 
not with N ther Character of a good Mam, to lye, 
slandeJ^aatioipate, and mislead another, for hi* 
own i?i*fli. t -•■... 

1 i. To ro& a Man of any Thing, or -to* aceom- 
modute yoursetf by incommoding him, i* more 
against Nature* than peath. Poverty, Pain,, or any 
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external Evil : because this tends to the Ruin of 
all Intercourse .and Society ameBgst J£eiw * • 

12. I have often heard say, that Time cures Men 
of their Trouble. 

*3. It is as improper to sing pleasant Songs to 
a Man full of Grief, as to take away his Ganhebt 
from him in sharp Weather. 

1 4. Tire thtef makes a pitiful Butg&iti : he'steals 
from his Neighbour his Money or Cattle, amf itt 
Ekctaftge for it, he must pay h& Life, or bis 
Sotrt ; perhaps both. 

15. He? whose Experience ahd Observation of 
Things, hath made him cautious and circumspect^ 
foresees a Calamity before ft comes, and tcitftdraws 
tAm&dttfiom ike Danger into a Place of Safety. '• 

Quibuslibet verbis additur Ablativus, te£. 

TO some Verbs is added an Ablative Case take* 
Absolutely ; (i.e. neither^ goQefarngfr. nor goSertied 
of a Verb; but independent* and not joined & etoother 
part of a Sentence by of, or front, &*.) AkidthiS 
Ablative Case (of. two Nome together, orm Norm, 
or Pronoun, with a Participle e m p to e Sc d- or under* 
stood) may be resoluedby any of these Werd^niMto, 
cum, quando, &c. as, Imperante August*, i.e. 
dura Aagutfus imperftvit : so Sfttilmo* Hege, u e. 
llegnaote, or, duiti regnavit Satwrnus* M*d4we, 
L<e* Me djwentfe* or, si dux ego fnero.+~-7fc com* 
won Signs m English, before the tiubetunttoe or 
Participle, are, having, being, after, litter «*• 
pntmecLor understood, 

1 . Nature oik duide, we carmot err. 

t. Without a Geniwt, our Labor fc but in vain. 
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3* Sudh Riches are to feft sought, Which, when 
the Ship is broken, can -swim with the Owner* 

4. When Friendship is established, and Fidelity 
has been tried, the Commemoration of good Officer 
is unnecessary. 

5* It is proper for Gentlemen to walk through 
the City with a moderate Pace : it is servile to run 
in a Harry, especially when Things are calm, and 
the Enemies are slUin. 

6. Take away the Faculties of the Soul, and what 
Difference is there, I do not say between a Beast 
and a Man, but between a Man and a Ston^, or a 
Tree, or any Thing of the like kind? 

7- A passionate Man may do such Things when 
the Fit is upon him, as none but a Fool would 
commit : but he is nothing so bad as he, who, sup- 
pressing his Wrath, deliberately contrives a cruel 
Revenge. N 

8. He is an excellent Pattern for a good Servant, 
who looks to, orders, and diligently takes care of 
his Master's Business m his Absencf.; , ' 

9. As human Concerns are frail ahd fading, we 
ought, to be curious in our Search of an Object 
whom we may love, and by whom we may beloved : 
tot take from Life Endearment and Kindness, you 
take from it all that renders it desirable. 

10. Laws were made on two aeeounts : as well 
that it may be'lawful for no one to do an wyfttA 
Thing, as, that they Who have transgtistted, being 
punished, others may become better. 

11. 1 could wish the whole of Philosophy was 
presented to our View, in Hfee Manner as is the 
Ffcce of the -Universe ; for it would engage *H 
Men in the Admiration of it ; those Things being 

Q 
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neglected, which we- now think great, through. lg~ 
noraoce pf what is truly so. 

12. True Friendship has this Advantage over 
Kindred: — that Affection may be separated from 
Kindred, but it cannot frpm Friendship : for take 
away Affection, you takeaway the Name of Friend- 
ship, but not of Kindred. 

13. Without Friendship there can be no Pleasure 
in Life. 

14. Friendship is nothing else but the highest 
Agreement of all Things, both divine and human ; 
than which I know not whether (Wisdom excepted), 
any Thing better is given by the im mortal Gods to 
Man. 

\5. They who are Friends for the sake of Ad- 
vantage only, quit their Friendship when tlie Hope 
of Profit is removed. 

,- 16« Tears' are very excusable, if they run not 
down immoderately, and we endeavour to suppress 
them : our Eyes ought not to be dry upon the Loss 
of a Friend, ppr yet to stream : we may weep, but 
we must<not bewail. 

- 17« Virtue is an Affection of the Mind, con-, 
^tajnty uniform, rendering the Possessors of it com- 
mendable, and is in itself, exclusive oj all accidental 
Utility, praise-worthy ; from whence proceed iust 
Thoughts, honest Intentions, and, every right 
Action* 

18. When Pleasure reigns, the greatest Virtues 
are disregarded. 

19. As that which is disgraceful cannot be ren- 
dered honest, so whatever is not virtuous can never 
be rendered profitable in Contradiction and Oppo- 
sition to Nature. 
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20. Arts ancj Precepts avail nothing without the 
Assistance of Nature. 

21. Wisdom alone can drive Sorrow from out 
Minds, and free lis from all Fear: by whose In- 
struction we may live in Tranquillity, every ardent 
Desire being suppressed. 

22. The Death of a young Man resembles the 
Force of Fire overpowered by a Quantity of Water ; 
whereas old Men*- without the Application' of any 
Force, depart as naturally jis Heat, when the Fire 
is consumed to Ashes. 

23. They are not \yretched, to whom unde- 
servedly, and' their Innocence stilt safe, -some Mis- 
fortune happens ; but they are to be deplored, 
who of their own Accord depart from what is right,, 
though no Misfortune should follow. 

Verbis quibusdajii addltur, &c. 

TO some Words is added an Ablative Case of 
the Part, (i. e. when the Word expresseth Party 
or Parts of a Thing,) as aegrotat animo i. and some- 
t itnes an Accusative (by the Figure Synecdoche) tw 
candet dentes. T7ie Sign is in, or as to. 

1. With an Ablative. 

1. It is better once to resolve, than always to 6e. 
in Suspense in our Minds, and vexed and tormented 
in our Thoughts. . 

2. With an Accusative. 

1 . He is a wise Man, who in all Tilings follows 
Reason for his Guide. 

• ' Q2 
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2. Tell me wherein I have done amis*, and for 
the future I will be more careful, 

3. 1 fear 1 shall be sent to the Mill, with my 
Sides bound about with hard Iron. 

Qusedam usurpantur, &c. 

SOME Verbs are afco used with a Genitive' 
Case, s 

1 . The Misbehaviour of my Son torments me to 
the vtry Soul. ' . 

2. Why do yoif so torment him, «who never de- 
served ill of you ? 

3. I will go in and comfort him, that hp may 
not so rack his Soul. 

4. You act very absurdly, thus to torment yourself. . 

5. 1 am in great doubt what this Business can 
be : I am resolved to know, that I may be delivered 
from this Fear. * . * 



The Construction of Verbs Passive. 

Passiyis additur Ablativus, &c. 

TO Verbs Passive is joined an Ablative Case of 
the Person, Agent , or Doer, with the Preposition 
a, or ab : — And sometimes a Dative Case. 

Note. The same Ablative, or Dative, will be 
llie Nominative Case to the Verb* if it be made by 
tlie Active Voice ; as in the Examples given — Lau- 
dator ab his, culpatur ab ftliis : i. e. hi laudant, illi 
eulpant. 
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1 . With an Ablative Case. 

1 • It seldom happens, that he is loved by, ma)ry, 
who, not.deservedly,,but by Arrogance,, endeavours 
at Preference. 

2. It is equal Praise, to be praised by one who w 
praised himself and to be scandalized by the scan- 
dalous. 

3. He must fear many, who by many is feared. 

x 4. If all Things have been found out by the An- 
cients, yet the Use, the Knowledge, and right or- 
dering of their Discoveries, will ever be new : and, 
if by them are found out the Remedies of the Mind, 
it is our part to seek how and when to apply them. 

5. Men are apt to be led by Report and the 
Opinion of People, and 'to think that is honorable,. 
which is by most commended. 

6. The only way to Honor and Dignity, is to be 
praised and beloved by good and wise Men. 

7. Where is the Man, who. pn condition of nei- 
ther loving, nor being beloved by any one y would 
chuse to wallow in Wealth and superfluous Plenty ? 
Believe me, this is the Life of Tyrants ; a Life fil- 
led with Suspicion and Anxiety: it has no room 
forJFriendship. 

. 8. Virtue is honorable without being ennobled, 
and is commendable in itself, tho' it were received 
by none. 

2. With a Dative Case. 

1. The same Man, who in his. Prosperity was- 
surrounded with a Troop of Attendants, is taken 
Notice of by no one in Adversity* 
Q3 
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2. Why would you take that away, which 1 
would have given you? Bat even now you will not 
take it away, for nothing is taken but from him who 
would retain it. 

3. A Man that applies himself to Business, is 
insensible when Years creep upon him : thus we 
slowly, softly, silently steal to the Grave, and the 
Flame of Life is not hastily extinguished, but burns 
out. * 

Caeteri casus manent, &c, 

ALL otlier Cases (except the transitive) are ilvs 
same after a Verb Passive, as the Active requires* 
— Or> in other lVords y the Case which a Fere Ac* 
tive governs, as Activk, never continues in the Pas- 
sive ; the rest do : for though you may say, accu- 
sat servum, you cannot say } accusatur servum. 

1. When they came before a Magistrate, th« 
Servant only tints* accused of Theft. 

2. flow much is Virtue to be esteemed! It is 
neither lost by Water, nor by Fire ; nor is changed 
by the Rage of Seasons, or the Convulsions of Go- 
vernment : "and with which, fhey that are endued, 
are the only rich Men. 

^ 3. He was first asked his Opinion; and it was 
not only approved of by the Senate, but the greatest 
Thanks were given to him. * "' : 

4. Corn was bouglit yesterday at a great Price > 
but it will soon be cheaper, ^ 
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Vapylo, veneo, liceo, &c. 

THE Neuter-Passive Verbs, vapulo, veneo, li- 
ceo, exulo, fio, have a Passive Construction : i. e. 
have an, Ablative, 6r a Dative Case of the Agent of 
Doer qfter them, like Verbs Passive. 

1. If he dares to touch me in his Passion, in 
Passion he shall be beaten by me, 

2* fte produced Witnesses, who saw it, to prove 
that he was beaten by Mm with the palms of his 
Hands, and with Scourges. 

3. A pound of the Purple was sold for an hw- 
tfred Pence. 

4. Some Things are worth more than they were 
fold for to youy and" therefore you owe something 
extraordinary for them, tho' they were.bought, 

5. The Book, tho' well executed, was prized at 
u low Value. . . 

6. Perfidy, Bribery, and Covetousness, were 6a- 
nished by him out of the City. 

7. The greatest and most unworthy Slaughter of 
the Citizens was ma4 e ty &w at that Time. v 



Construction of Verbs of the Infinitive Mood. 
, Verbis quibusdam, &c. 

THE InfiriAve Mood fe s*t after seme Vhbs, 
Participles, and Adjectives; and poetically After 
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Note. When two Verbs come together without a 
Nominative Case between them, the latter Verb 
(whether it has the sign of the Active Voice to, or of 
the Passive to be, or not) shaU be the Irifinitive 
. Mood. 

1. Verbs. 

I • He that knows not how to be silent, knows not 
how to speak. 

2. As a Freld, however good the Soil, cannot be 
fruitful without Culture, so neither can the Mind 
without Learning. - 

3. All Resentment ought to end in Death, but 
not Friendship. 

4. The loss of Money may easily be repaired, 
but Reputation once lost can scarce ever be re~ 
covered. 

5. What Time, which generally wears out the 
deepest Impressions of Sorrow, would do of itself, v 
that we ought to anticipate by Prudence, and not 
wait for a Remedy from Time, which tee may 
sooner 1 receive from Reason. ' 

6. Far be it. from us to despise the Poqr : for 
Poverty itself is a sufficient Burthen on those, who 
study to live by honest Labor and Industry, and who 
had rather buy than beg, 

7* If the Mind lets go its Intention, and pursues 
not its Studies diligently, it must necessarily go 
backwards : no one finds it where he left it : we 
must resolve therefore to go on and do our Endea- 
vour : more remains than we have yet encountered : 
, the, being wjdling however to proceed, is great part 
of the Way*. 

8. When we begin to think and to perceive who 
we are, and in what Properties we differ from 
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otfaei Creatures,, then it is that we begin, to follow 
those Things for which we were born. 

9. The excellent Perfection of the Mind so far . 
excels the Body, that the Difference can scarce be. 

. imagined. 

10. The Precepts of Virtue, are manifold, which 
you must so fix in your Mind, that they cannot Jly 
off: nor is it enough to treasure up these in the 
Memory ; they must be called forth into Action : 
he is not the happy Man who knows these Things, 
but-he that does them. 

1 1 . So great is the Force of Virtue, that a Man 
can never be good and not happy: Virtue is in 
itself commendable, -and without it nothing can be 
commended. 

12. Wickedness ought to be shunned, not only 
for the In convenienses which happen to the Pro- 
fligate, but much rather because it does not suffer 
those, who harbour it in their Minds, to hare any 
Intermission* any Respite from Disquietude. 

13. It behoves us to bear whatever he is pleased 
to do, whose Power can do more. 

14. .If some Things seem obscure, you ought to 
remember, that no Art or Science can be. rendered 
intelligible without a Master, and without some 
Practice. 

. 15. No Art, or Knowledge, or Volubility of 
Tongue, are used io be required of a Man j but Vir- 
tue, Integrity, and Probity. 

1 6. A good Man will dread, not only to do, but 
even to think any Thing, which he is qffaid to <fc~ 
chare. 

17- Xi may happen, that a Man may think justly, 
and yet not be able to speak politely. 
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• 19. There is one, and but one Caution against 
all the Inconveniences of Friendship : — that we 
begin not to love too hastily, nor love the unworthy. 

19, Where the Certainty of a sincere Intention 
is wanting, yoa can neither love nor be beloved. 

20. We cannot by any means keep the Joy of 
Life firm and lasting without a Friend, nor main- 
tain even Friendship itself, unless we love oiup 
Friends as ourselves. 



2. Participles. 

1. Look all around you, and you will find old 
Men making great Preparations for Honor, Tra* 
vel, or Merchandize : bat what can be more ab-^ 
surd, than an old Man beginning to live ? 

2, He is truly worthy of Praise, who is ready, 
se%e, but to die for his Country. 



not only to se 



3. Adjectives. 



1 . It is suwet to remember what was hard to be 
endured. 

2. It is not easy to fly without Wings. 

3. They are Dunces, who think, when they are 
old they must be learning those Things, which it 
is shameful for a School-boy not to have learned. 

4. It is difficult to have all Men our Friends : it 
is enough to have no Enemies. 

5. It is royal, when you have done well, to hear 
yourself ill-spoken of. 

(u It is better to grant what Is doubtful, than 
impudently to deny it. 

7- Nothing is better than the Remembrance of 
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good Deeds, and being content with the Liberty to 
let the World go as It will 

8. It is never profitable to commit Sin> because it 
is always disgraceful ; and because Honesty is al- 
ways commendable, is always profitable. 

9. It is dangerous rashly to affirm any Thing of 
another, on account of the secret Inclinations and 
various Dispositions of Men. 

10. It is a Pleasure freely to despise some Per- 
sons, and not to cringe to all alike. 

11. It is hard to cha\ige the Mind of Man, and 
root out on a sudden what is implanted in the 
Morals. - .. 

12.- We must take care no.t to lend an ear to 
Flatterers, nor be imposed upon by Adulation : in 
which it is easy to be deceived; because we are apt 
to think ourselves such as may deservedly be 
praised, which gives rise to innumerable Errors in 
our Conduct. , . ^ 

4. Nouns. 

1. Now is the Time to plough, and to sow Lin- 
seed, while the Soil is dry, and the Sky^ loureth. 

2. When the Snow lies deep, then is the Time 
to lay Snares for Larks, and with Toils to inclose 
the Stag. 

Ponitur interdum sola, &c. 

Sometimes Verbs of the Infinitive Mood are put 
alone by themselves, -without a principal Verb, 
something being understood by t tlie Figure Ellipsis . j 
either with or without t a Question. — I. With a 
Question, when Indignation is expressed; in which 
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case, it is mbre Uoely and natural to speak abruptly, 
than at full length; as Haeccine fieri flagtiia! 
where aequum est, par est, oportet, or some such 
Words, are understood: II. Without a Question 
when cm Author in a Narration, omits the principal 
Verb for Brevity's sake ; as Spargere voces in vulr 
gum t in which case 9 ccepit> instituit, aggressus est, 
are understood. . _ , 

1. That there should be such boundless X)fesires 
in that little Creature called Man ! that he should 
do such great Things ! 

2. This was his way of Life: ,He still bore with, 
and gave way to all Men : with whomsoever he 
was in Company, to them he entirely gave up 
himself: he complied with their Ways, setting 
himself against no Man, nor preferring himself 
before others. 



Construction of Gerunds and Supines. 

Gerundia et Supioa, &c. 

GERUNDS and Supines govern such Cases as 
do the Verbs tliemsehes from whence they are 
formed. 

^ 1 . Gerunds. 

i. A religious Cart to please Qbdin all Things, 
gives a Man the firmest Resolution and the strang- 
est- Confidence of Security and Protection in all 

Dangers. - * 
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2. A prudent Person, whatever lie thinks . of 
others, says nothing Ao their ftepvaadh, nor will he 
speak contemptuously of any one; because no 
Man is so wean fcitt lie is sensible of Contabpt, 

and rtftsy find «*eaa« ft> whew his Aem^ent 

9. "Tile Pleaiaire there is in Friendship ftbft Fa* 
mifiatities, we father leam/wottfe Went. qf them, 
ttafe % Me fitytyftto* of them. 

4. Men in nothing approach aeaver to the Gods,, 
than •* giving Jftppfatt to their FeBbw-Creaturee. 

5. To those whofti you *a*e wfrtlltagty of- 
&ftded, tyft*. ******* tit* best Apofogy yo* can, and 
shew that what you did was by Necessity, Jpou 
could not pet otherwise, and that you are ready to 
make amends for any Injury, by subsequent Acts 
of Justice and Duty. 

6. To" preserve Health, we must use moderate 
Exettise, and so much Meat fcmi Dtirik is may 
repair th« Strength, and fust oppress ttt bat we 
must not support the Body atone, but the§littd 
and Spirits also ; for: these are extinguished t>y*ld 
Age, like a Lamp when it is not s-appBed with Oil . 

2. Supines. 

• 1. 'fhere are «ome Who come ndt so Ittach. to 
see a Play, as to.be seen themselves. 

£• We had much Company at out hfrtoe last 
Week: they came To hint l!he tofljjj-efcr*d 8#res % 
and tron$/u? with tWif Arrows the trnitrttw Dbe. 
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■ . Gcrundia in di, &c. 

GERUNDS in di have the tame Construction 
with the XSemtu&r Case, and are used when the 
English of the Infinitive Mood, comes after the Sub- 
stantives, studium, causa, teropus, gratia, otium, 
occasio, libido, spes, opportanitas, voluotas, mo- 
dus, ratio, satietas, potestas, licentia, vis, amor, 
locus, &c. They ore also used after certain Adjec- ' 
fives, particularly those six sorts of Adjectives, that 
govern a Genitive Case by the Rule Adjec tiva quie 
desiderium, &c. # 



1. Substantives. 



. I . He that lays hold on all Occasions to exercise 
Justipe and Mercy, out of a' Desire to do good, will 
)ead a most happy Life. ., 

^ 2. They who have contemned the Desire of liv- 
ing, Vhieh is innate, and planted in the Minds 
of all MoriaJajrtttfc had .rather die nobly than see 
their Country enslaved, are certainly worthy the 
highest Encomiums. 

a 3. Youth is the time for learning : an old Man 
at his ABC, is u ridiculous Sight. 

4. Some think it an excellent Thing to be never 
silent ; though it is a certain sign of Foolishness : 
as, on the pther hand, Silence, when it is not a pro- 
per Time to speak, is a sign of Prudence. 

5-. It seldom happens that Men born with an 4 
exalted Genius, or improved by the Advantage of 
Education, have Time to deliberate what Course of 
JUfe they ought chiefly to follow: and in such 
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a Deliberation, every Scheme ought to be deter- 
mined by a Man's consulting his own Genius. 

6. It happens, I know not how, but we more 
readily perceive any Blemish in others, thai* we do # 
in ourselves : therefore when Masters mimic the 
Faults of Boys, that tJtey mmy amend them, they arei^- 
more easily se>t right. 400 ^' 

7. Ail the means of living well are placed in 
Virtue ; because Virtue alone is in our own Power : 
all Things, beside her, are subject to the Govern- 
ment of Fortune. 

8. The Difference is small, whether you suffer 
Adversity, or expect it ; except that here may be 
an end of grieving, but not of fearing: for our 
Griefs are fixed to what we know has happened ; 
but our Fears arise from what possibly may happen. 

„ 9. Not only the Man who hath received a Fa- -, 
vour ought to be grateful, but even he who has had S 
the Offer of one. 

10. Impunity is the greatest Encouragement tb 
Sin : and the Habit of sinning removes i*H Doubt. 

11. The Humour of deriding all Things, springs 
from Pride, and Conceit of our own Wit; than 
which nothing makes a Man more ridiculous. 

12. The best way of Life is to be chosen : Ha- 
bit will soon render it agreeable. 

13. As Medicine is the Art of curing, and as 
Piloting is that of sailing, so Prudence is the Art 
of Life. 

14. The most expeditious way of increasing an 
Estate, is to retrench your i£xpcnces. 

15. There is no End of investigating Truth un- 
til you find it : and the being tired with seeking is 
scandalous, when that which is sought is ipost de- 
sirable. 

R4- V 
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16. What is Liberty*, but the Bower qf living. a* 
a Ma» pleases? And who lives, in thai maanec, 
but lie who foWoW Righteousness* who vejoices in 
+ fidttlinghbDuty, afladha«Wd<>^awd^€Qasider-• 
ed and welKcoirtrived Plan ofl^r ? 

2. Adjectivbs. 

1. It is absuzd to piay with him who is sure of 
winning. 

2. How despicable is the Man,, who is more <fe* 
*trou*o/ getting Monty, than qf acting tightly. 

3. He thiat disdains, o& the* account of his 
Richer, to yield to those who sure ea&abie qf in* 

, *f htfring Aim*, will always he ar Blockhead. 

4» If « no uncommon Tbisg to meet with a 
Man who is rud* of Speech, but a :g*eat. Matter 
of Writing. 

. si Gerundia in <&, &c. 

GERUNDS in do are wssckqjfor Verb* in the 

l ^ ymmer of an Jblatwe Case, with >or without ^ Pre* 

\ ' f position: also Germde in duro bme* the same Cam- 

'jr stmctian as the Jccuwtine Case* mi. take, the. Pre- 

^ positions, ad, ob, propter, inter, ante* btfwe them. 

1 . Gerund* m do, with a Preposition* 

1. Shame best keeps a tender Age /ram «*m»g; 
which is always present when any one reverences 
himself. 

12. Wicked Men, when they have done an In* 
jury, laugh at those who talk to them qf making* 
Satisfaction. 
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3. He foolishly makes a Scruple of Perjury 9 who 
makes no Scruple to commit a Fault equal to Per- 
jury: therefore in the most beinous Crimes, an 
Oath hath but little Weight ; since he that will 
dare fo give Poison, will dare to pvrjure himself by 
denying it. 

4. It is doubtful, wlicther his great Reputation . 
sprung from acting'iti the Field, or giving Counsel : 
in the Cabinet. /> 

5. They who affirm that old Men are fmprrjper 
for managing Business, argue as absurdly as if one 
should say, that in sailing the IMlot of a Ship does 
nothing, because others mount the Shrouds, run 
about the Deck, or ply the Pump. 

6. 'Above all Things, in jmnishing, Passion iff to" 
f be restrained : for a passionate Man, who is to pro- 
nounce a Sentence, nevrr can preserve that Mean, 
which is between too much rfnd too little. 
• 7- As. it becomes a Man to be free in bestowing, 
he ought likewise not to be too rigorous*in demana- , 
ing; and in all his Contracts, in selling, buying, 
hiring, lending* he ought to consult the Ease and 
Convenience of his Neighbours' ; giving up many 
Things, and, as much as he can conveniently, 
avoiding Law-suits. 

8. Doubting what I should compare with writing 
Examples, the gathering Shells on the Sea-shore 
immediately occurred. 

9. As we ought to pardon a Man for hurting us 
undesignedly ; so we are not obliged-fo thank hln> 
for doing good, if of necessity, and without In- 
tention. -\ 



R3 
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2. Gemnd? in do, without a Proposition. 



""*vmsi 



1. Deceive not thy Friend fcy promising much* 
and then performing little or nothing, 
z^. Many have wasted their Estates 6$ feeing in* 
considerately bountiful; and Raping often follows 
Profusion : for when Men come to. be in want 
through their squandering, they frequently put forth 
their Hand against the Property of others* 

3. Strife and Anger are better ended by soft 
Words and Kindness than by resisting. 

4. When Utility seems to hurry us to itself,, 
und Honesty to reclaim us, the Mind most be 
distracted hi its Choice, and the Result of our De- 
liberation suspended. 

'* 5. The Chain of Community among Men is 
formed by Speech and Reason, which by teaching, 
learning, communicating, debating, and judging;, 
conciliate Men together, and bind them into a kind 
of natural Society : nor do we differ more in any 
Thing from tht Nature of Brutes than in this* 
"6. Reason lays the Foundation of Inquiry : she 
/ it is, who completes Virtue, after. being established 
herself by our Inquiry. 

~7« The Mind of Man is nourished * by reading 
and Reflection. 

, 8. Those Appetites that r<?ve too far, and exult 
either in DetAre, or Aversion, are not sufficiently, 
restrained by Reason/, such,; I sayv undoubtedly 
transgress both their End and their Design. 

9- No Treachery is more dark tfian that which 
lies concealed under the Mask of Friendship or 
Familiarity. By proper Care we can easily .shun 
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him that declare* himself ati Enemy; but tke se- 
cret and domestic Evil opprcatnth « before we 
caa passive or find it out. 

3. Gerunds in dumj wi4& ^Preposition* 

1. We are prone by Nature, nat only to fearw, 
but fa teac/u 

2. Nature and Genius are the greatest Helps to 



3. Though it may be useful soiattimes to speak 
off-hand, yet far more advantageous is it, having 
taken Time to think, to speak more completely and 
accurately. 

. 4. In the Things themselves, which are learned 
and known, there are Inducements by which we 
are incited fa learn and know them. 

5. Sometimes, to honor a Man more than is 
just, is. to provoke others to deserve well. 

(L Prosperity is apt to hide and conceal the Vices 
of Men ; but when Adversity comes, then are tfitey 
discovered and known to ail Men. *^ 

7- We are all Members of one great Body ; we ' 
are all Kindred by Nature, who hath formed us of 
the same. Elements, and to the same End : she haftk 
implanted in us mutual Affection, and made us 
sociable : she hath commanded Justice and Equity ; 
and, by her Command, the Hand is ever ready to 
gwe<Js*i$t(mce> X 

8. As there k gjceat Variety in our Person* J 
some are*swift in running, others* strong jfar ten*#t« 
ling; some have a Dignity, and etheits a Swq<H-* 
neis of Aspeet j so » these «till a g»eate* Variety 
in our Minds. • 
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9. Serpents creep, Duties swim, Merlins fly, 
Bulls push with their Horns, Scorpions sting: and 
thus to every Animal Nature is their Guide, /loto 
to live. 

10. I could not but be angry with him for con- 
tradicting me; when what I said was true. * 

11. Having got a Plank in the Wreck, he re- 
signed it to save his Friend. 

12. In praying, the Mind must not wander, but 
be fixed most attentively on the present Business. 

13. Before we judge, we ought to deliberate; 
and to think before we speak. 

Cum significatur Necessitas, &c. 

A Gerund in dum, without a Preposition, and 
joined with the Verb est, and implying some Ne- 
cessity or Duty to do a Tiling, may have both the 
Active and Passive Construction of the Verb from 
whenee it is derived:— And the Person wl&ch in 
English seems to be the Nominative Case, is put in 
the Dative : as. He must be watchful, Vigilandum 
est ei : but this Dative is always ex}rressed. 

1 . As all Things that are excellent, are difficult 
to be attained, Ice must labor if we would acquire 
Knowledge. 

2i If any Thing be spoken more freely in Con- 
versation, \tnvust not be divulged. 

3. Great Things must be judged 6f by great 
Minds, otherwise the Fault will seem to lie in -the 
Things, which is really our own. 

4. There is no Evil but what has some Excuse 
to authorise it : Covetousness pvoroiseth Wealth f 
Luxury many and various Pleasures; Ambition 
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promises Glory, Applause, aod Power :. but we 
must hive here free and disinterested. 

5. We must principally take care to avoid the 
Love of Money ; for nothing shews a mean, and 
narrow Spirit more than Avarice; and nothing is 
more noble and exalted, than to despise Kiches if 
you have them not ; and if you have them, to em- 
ploy them in virtuous and generous Purposes. 

6. We must remember 9 that Justice is to be ob- 
servecteren to the lowest c^ Mankind* 

7. When any Thing darkens* the Mind, saas to 
prtvca* its seeing the Oder of Duties, it is in vain 
todimfct » Man, saying, So ywkwusi Hve: for Pre^ 
c«pt# wail nothing, so long' as Htrweteudetb the 
Understanding : if this be removed, then will ag^__ 

( p«a^wfe*t k* required by every Duty. 

#. Ou* Convc*sation ought to bo free from all 
EMtfoftfritf the Mtn6» neitbor over-angry, nor 
over-earnest, but without BwwKng'or Indolence s 
antabewe all Thing* tee mast endeavo** to express 
our Esteem ami Lev* for* thos* we converse 
with. 

9. We must never, by avoiding Danger, subject 
ourselves to be thought, irresolute and cowardly : 
but, at the -same time, we must take care not to 
e&poae ourselves to Danger wantonly ; thaa which 
nothing can be more stupid. 

1(K We aie necessarily* moved with the Ap- 
pemnce of Profit or Utility ; but if upon examin- 
ing the Object more attentively, you pe*ceive 
Wickedness connected with it, the tcue Utility/ 
is not to be abaafaaert : bet it wastb* understood, 
that where thane is Wickedness, there cm be no 
UtUity. 

It. In all Transactions, we must be sure that 
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what seems profitable, be not disgraceful ;. and If 
it be disgraceful^ not to think it profitable. 

1 2. We are to endeavour to avoid Absurdities, 
rather than attempt those Excellencies which 
Nature has not given us. 

Vertuntur etiam Gerundia, &c. 

GERUNDS also are qften elegantly turned into 
Nouns Adjective (or Gerundives in dus), and then 
they agree in Case, Gender and Number,' frith the 
Word that they govern as Gerunds. For Exam- 
ple—The Glory of making Honey: here, if you use 
the Gerund, it would be generandi mel, but \f the 
(Gerundive) Adjective, it must be, generandi mel- 
Us : so in the Kuk, the Gerund vxmld be Ad accu- 
spndum homines; but, being rendered by the Adjec- 
tive, it is Ad accusandos homines. 

Note. The Gerund in di passes into a Genitive; 
the Gerund in do into a Dative or Ablative, and 
the Gerund in dum into an Accusative. 

1. With a Genitive. - 

< 1 . Prudence is the Knowledge of Things to be 
sought after. 

2. Do you ask what makes us forget a Benefit 
received? The Desire qf one to be received: We 
consider not what is already obtained, but what is 
still to be obtained. 

3. There are two kinds of Generosity; the one 
of conferring a Benqfvtj the other of repaying : It is 
in our own power whether we give or no ; but 
not to repay it, is inconsistent with the Character 
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of a good Man, provided he can repay it without 
Injury to any one. 

4. The means of revenging an Injury are easier 
than of repaying a Kindness : for 'tis not so difficult 
to be superior to the bad, as to equal the good ; 
nor is it indeed so-necessary to repay what you owe 
to those who have deserved ill, as to those who 
have* deserved well. 

5. As the Swarms of Bees do not assemble on 
account of forming tlieir Combs, but naturally as- 
sociating together, they then form them; thus 
Men, through a much stronger Principle, being 
associated by Nature, assiduously apply themselves 
to thinking and speaking. 

6*. To be always happy, and to pass Life without 
Trouble, is not to know the other Side of the Na- 
ture of Things : you are a great Man, but now do 
you know it, unless Fortune gives you an Oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting your Virtue? 

7. The Necessity of bearing our Condition, re- 
minds us. that we are Men, and restrains us from 
rebelling against the Will » of God; and this 
Thought serves, in a great measure, to alleviate 
our Sorrows. 

8. There are three softs of Things to be desired: 
pFirst, such as attract us of themselves, not by any 

View of Profit, but by their own Dignity ; of this 
sort are Virtue, Knowledge, Truth : the second, 
such as are desirable, not in their own Nature, but 
on account of Profit and Utility, as Money : the* 
thirds compounded as it were of these two, attracts 
us both by their own Power and Dignity, and these 
carry "With them Utility and Profit, as Friendship 
and'Reputation. 
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3. In crar eariy Tooth, while we are incapable 
of reasoning, every one chooses to hitaselt that 
Station of Ufe, which he has been most used to 
fancy; and therefore is often engaged in some 
fixed course of living, before he is capable to 
judge what is mostf proper for himself. 

10. I know not now it is, but Friendship has 
insinuated itself through all Stations of Life, nor 
does it suffer any Plan oflwiug to be \vitlio\it its 
Company ; and all Mankind think the same of it. 

2. With a Dative. 

1, They are not fit to bear rule, who know not 
how to obey the Laws and Magistrates. 

2. He that saith, a Day (and not rather aa Hour, 
a Moment) sufficeth for the Overthrow of Empires, 
assigneth too long a Time to the more speedy Pro- 
gress of human Calamities. 

.3. With an Ablative. 

1. Each of the Virtues has its proper Function : 
thus Fortitude discovers Hself in Toils aad .Dag- 
gers; Temperance, in negleetmg Pleasures ; Pru- 
dence, in the Choice of Good and Evilrf -and 
Justice, in giving every Mm tiuomn. 

2. We are incited by Nature .to be willing to 
" do good to tis many as we can $ and especially by 

teaching and firming them to the Purposes of 
Wiadotn. 

3. Too late aad altogether jfeweable «ce the 
Lamentations of those, whom we r s*e employed 
in bewailing those Things, whieh have happened 

. by their own Fault and Carelessness. 
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4. Nothing is nioi-e becoming,' than, in allow 
jictions, and in all oar Deliberations; to proceed 
with Constancy. 

5. In the Conduct of Life, Facts dre of more 
consequence than Wortis. 

6. Delight not in telVmg incredible Things: no- 
thing is to be got by it but the Reputation of an 
impertinent Liar. 

7. That Excellence and Greatness of Soul,~which 
exeats itieff in acquiring Interests and Advantages 
both to ourselves and our Friends, becomes much. 
iriore conspicuous in our properly disregarding those 
very Things. 

S. It is superfluous to spend your Time in prak- 
ing him, whom all Men praise with one Mouth. 

0. The Motions of the Mind are of two Kinds ; 
some arise from Thought, and some from Appetite : 
Thought chiefly applies itself in the Search of 
Truth; Appetite. prompts us. to Action,. 'We are 
therefore to take care to employ our Thoughts 
upon the best Subjects, and subdue our Appetite 
to Reason. . 

10. So sweet is Liberty, that Death is not to be 
shunned in the Recovery of it. 

4. tfith an Accusative Case* • :.* 

1 . All Duty that operates for the good of Society $ 
is preferable- to that Duty which is bounded by 
barren Speculation and Knowledge. 

2. Philosophy is the Culture of the Mind, which 
plucks up; Vice by' tne Roots, dhd prepares* the. 
Mind for receiving the good Seed. 

3* Of the two Virtues, Honesty and 'Wisdom, " 
the former is the most powerful in winning the 
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Confidence of Mankind : for Honesty without' Wis- 
dom is an Inducement sufficient of itself; but. 
Wisdom without Honesty is of no Effect for this 
Purpose. 

4. In choosing those Things that are doubtful, we 
ought, to apply to Men of Learaing and Experience, 
and learn their Sense of every kind of Duty. 

* 5. Do the liberal Sciences confer nothing on us? 
Yps, a great deal in other respects, but with re- 
gard to Virtue, nothing. Why then .act Children 
instructed in them? Not because they v$n give 
Virtue, but because they enlarge and. prepare the 
Mind for the Reception of Virtue. 



II. Supines. 

Supinum in um 9 &c. x^>v 

THE Supine in urn (or the first Supine) has an 
Active f&gnifiedtion ; and is set before a Verb or 
Participle signifying M&tion to a Place : i. e. when 
the English of the Infinitive Mood Active fol- 
lows a Verb 9 Participle, (or Gerund) that signifies 
Motion to a Place, as coming, going; then instead 
of the Infinitive Mood, you mast use the $upine in 
um. 

I . He went to play when Ms was sent to fetch 
his Brother. . 

'2. Such is the Good-ntfture of Parasites, they 
are used to deny no one who invites them to sup 
with him. 

3. If a rich Man goes to ask a Favor x>f a poor 
Man, the poor Man is afraid to meet him $ and 
when be has lost this Opportunity of serving -him- 
self, he too late wishes for it. 
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Supinum in u, &c. * 

THE Supine in u (or the latter Supine) has a 
Passive Signification, arid is set after a Noun Ad- 
jective; i. e. when the English of the Infinitive 
Mood Passive (to be), comes qfter a Noun Acfpac* 
tive, it may be made by the Supine in u. 

1. Since you command what Is just, reasonable, 
and easy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 
me not to obey. 

2. Many Things Ijappen that are dreadful a$d 
hard tfo be borne; but fiie same God who permits 
them hath armed our Minds with Virtue and. 
Patience. 

3. Tho' h be painful fo hear these Things, yet 
it is much more tolerable to hear than to see them. 

4. It is hard to say what Power, Affability and 
Politeness ii> Conversation have, to win the Affec- 
tions of Mankind. 

5. The Man who looks upon the. Face of a real 
Friend, sees,, as. it were, the Transcript of, himself : 
from hence, though absent or present, the needy 
have Plenty, the sickly are healthful y and, *wbat 
is more extraordinary y the Deacl live: so great. is 
the Honor, Respect, and Affection, which we 
bear for a departed Friend. 

6. It is strange, Men will eat such Herbs as 
Beasts will not eat; Herbs, which are not only 
horrible to eat, but in sound, 

• 7- He that does what he lias learned is best to 
be done, is said to be obedient. 

8. We admire the Man. who is not moved by 
Money, and justly think lum worthy our Regard; 
S2 
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forasmuch as he despises those Things to which 
the Minds of Men are hurried and inflamed with 
Greediness. 



Construction of Nouns of Time and Place. 
I. QfTiux. 

Quae significant partem Temporis, &c, . 

NO&NS signifying part of Time, (as Njght,. 
Day, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter,) answer- 
ing to the Question, when ? are frequently used in 
the Ablative. Case: A, ab r or other Prepo$ition y 
being understood. 

I.- You say, sucfc^a-one Ifvted fiutscore Fears? 
say rather, he was fourscore Tears old 5 unless you 
mean to say, he lived only as Trees are said to 
live* - 

2. Happy is the Man, who, from the Support 
of a well->spent Life, is cheerful and resigned at 
Ute Day of Death. < ' 

3. 'Whatever happens in' the World, is as usual 
and ordinary as a Rose in Spring, and Fruit in- 
Summer. 

4. Innumerable Things happen every Hour*. 
which require the Counsel of Wisdom and Phi- * 
losophy; which will exhort us to obey God, and 
mote* obsti [lately Tesist the Power 6f Fortune :* it 
will teach us to trust in Providence,' and bear 
patiently all the Casualties of Life* 
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Quae autem durationem temporis, Sec. 

BUT Nouns that signify the Continuance of 
Time without Interruption, (i. e. Nouns answering 
to the Question, How long ?) are commonly put in 
tlie Accusative Case, governed of' ad, per, or some 
other ^reposition understood. 

1 . I was two Days at Paris, and shall be three 
at London. . v . r 

2. How old is your Son? Twenty. He lived 
with me at Lincoln, seven Years ; h$ was ten Yeaf.f 
at Eton School; and ha^ been .three Yeqirs at Cam- 
bridge. '..'*""' 

3. What Business you begin in the Morning* 
go on with it the whole Day. " 

t 4, My Friend stayed with me but one^Hour, 
when I was in hopes he would have stayed a 
MoraKJ ■*• ' '"/"■; 

5. Look out in Time for .a more constant friend; 
for the IVian you trust to will not continue hng in 
the same Mind* 

Dicimus etiam, &C; 

EVERY Example here is a Afferent Rule for 
making Latin, shewing what Prepositions are used 
with Noun* $f Time. , • .'» .. 

1. I hope you. will come at the Time yQU;write. 
' 2. This Is a,n excellent Book > if you willr^adii^ 
I will lend it .youj^ (* Month, i * t 

4. tPithmafew Days, i shall have finfefee4 »jr 
Task. 
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4. He rose about the third Watch, and went 
round the Camp. 

5. It is dangerous 1 to travel alone by Night. 

6. He was thirty Years old w^en he left Cum- 
btidge, having studied there twelve Years.. 

•II. Qf Place. 

V 

Spatiura loci, &c. 

NOUNS signifying the Distance of one Place 
from another > (or any Measure of tlie Length or 
Breadth of a Place.) after a Verb, are put in the 
Accusative Cclse', and sometimes in the Ablative* k 

1. With an ^Acamtive Case. 

;**!. It does not behove any one, in hi^ wljolt 
life,' to depart a Nail's Breadth from a^pure Con- 
science, 

' ' 2. We travelled *£» Afiie* an .hour, and i^ached 
bur Into before Sun-set. ^ 

3. Travelling in the dark, he was within a few 
Inches of a Precipice, when his Horse started back 
and saved him. 

" v < 2. Withan Ablative Case: *\ m% 

* . • » • .•■•.• 

1. London, the chief City of England, is distant 
from Exeter one hundred and seventy Miles. 

2. The Length of Grart JJrifaifi exceeds ^he 
Breadth fux> kuttdm! andjorty Mile*. [. 

3 t We hastened to the Gump,. which 4 iu<wfwo 
Stop-Journey off. 4 " • - : • *• * .*>*"' < N : 
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III. Names of Pi^ck^. 

Omne verbum admittit y &c. 

EVERY Verb admits a Genitive Case after it r 
of the Name of any City, Town, or lesser Island,. 
(as } Rome, London, Rhodes,) in which a Thing is 
done;' provided the Latin Name of the Place be of 
the first or second Declension^ and of. tJw singular 
Number'} 1 the Sign in, or' at. 

1 1. Nothing can be' more disagreeable than to 
live in London the whole Summer: 

2. t took care of our Affairs at Efihesus. 

3,' ft deserves your Consideration,' whether it is- 
not more eligible to live at Rome , and in your own 
House, whatever the ' Situation of JftibKc Affairs, 
may be, thati at Rhodes, at Mitylene. 

1, Hi Genitiyi, torn., d&mh &<*• 

THESE four ^Woifo, humus, 4onaus, ,uiiliti*e£ 
bellum, are used in the Genitive Case, like pro* 
per Names of Towns and Cities. The Signs, on, in, 
or at. 

Rote, fliiaii may be governed-jof solo understood; 
dora}, p/tecto; militiae, o/munere ; ,bell^ of tem- 
pore. ' . . 

1. Htlmk • \< - 

3. Nor did\ : ,he t ceas$, 'till ,with -his. Arrows he 
farougliMp th4 t Gxymy& the Bodies of Severn Slags. 
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2. The Ox received the Stroke, and, trembling, 
fell lifeless on the Ground. 

3. It is dangerous to lie on the Ground, even in 
the Summer-Time, when you are warm with Play. 

2. Dpmi. l 

1. Travellers take Pleasure in being informed of 
every little Circumstance transacted at Home, 

2. He had at Home one that' could instpict him, 
but his Friends preferred a public School.' 

3. I will hasten away 5 ibrtho' lam here, my 
Mind is at Home, 

4. There is no Rule, which we . ought more 
strjctly to observe at Home, abroad and in every 
Station ofjjife, than that of being inexorable to 
ourselves, and compassionate to all others. . 

5. Men who are u*eo! to deoeive at Home, are 
improper Persons to be trusted abroad. 

6. There is no State of Life, either public or 
private, abroad or at Home, that is Without its 
Duty; in discharging of which, consists .all, the 
Dignity, and in the Neglect, all the Disgrace of 
Life. ' • ' % 

3. Militiae, Belli. . / 

x 1. What Dangers will not a brave Man undergo, 
desirous »f no other Reward, than being balled a 
Conqueror in Battle ? 

2. Great are the Men whose Virtues are known 
both at Home and in War f 

3. True Patriots will detest that kind of Bounty, 
which robs, one to enrich another; and tnll 
take ctoe, that every ■ one should enjoy his-ewn; 
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that the meaner sort may not, through Weakness, 
suffer any Injustice ; nor the richer be prejudiced 
by public Clamour, in asserting or recovering what 
is their own. : In Other respects, let them employ 
all Measures they can, either in War or Peace* 
to enlarge .the Possessions and Revenues of their 
Country. 

Veriim si Oppidi nomen, &c. 

BUT if the Name of a City, or Town, shall 
be qf:tiie PtomlNiMberonly, or of the tttrd De- 
cjenwin, it shall be put m the- Ablative Case-. 

Note. This Rule is an Exception, or. rather a Dis- 
tinction of. tlie foregoing Omne verbum, &c, as, 
Vixi Romae et Venetiis, is an Example of both. 

1. Balbusy on the last Day of the Games, which 
he exhibited at Gades, presented Herennius Gallu$> 
the Player, with a gold Ring. 

2. At Athens I met with several learned Men, 
* in whose Friendship and Familiarity -I thought 

myself Very happy. 

3. Manluis Curius offered me his House at Pa* 
fro, and desired me to use it as my own, during 
this wretched War. . 

4. As at Rome they choose annually two Consuls, 
so at Carthage two Kings. 

5. Old. Age was no where held in greater Hon-, 
or than at. Lacedaxnon. 

6. It Jiad been better for Antiochus to have con- 
tended for Empire, rather at Tyber than at The** 
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Verbis stgnificantibus motum ad locum, &c, 

AFTER Verbs signifying Motion to a Place, 
the Name of suck Place, of what Declension or 
Number soever it be, is generally put in the Ac- 
cusative Case, without a Preposition. 

1. Dolabetta sailed to Corycus, where, having 
blocked up the Harbour, he proposed to stay ; but 
he went on to Cyprus, 

2. My Master sent me to Etruria. 

3. I returned to Asia, that 1 might oollfect . the 
Remains of my Labor, and remit the Money to 
Rome, 

4. I came to Athens on the eleventh of the Ca-, 
lends of June, and found your Son mostagreeably 
employed in die best Studies, and much esteemed 
for his modest and ingenuous Behaviour* 



Ad hunc modum utimur, &c. . 

THESE two common Nouns, Rus and Domus, 
are used also in the Accusative Case, after Verbs qf 
Motion to a ftace, Wee proper Names of Places* 

1. I will go into the Country, and there mortify 
myself for two Days. 

2. My Father sent me into the Country for the 
Recovery of my Health, by enjoying the fresh Air. 

3. Go away Home : I will follow you presently. 

4. Having done my Business, 1 will now go 
Home with the Provision. 

5. Pompey ordered the Consuls to return Horn* 
and seize on tbe Money in the sacred Treasury. ' 
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Verbis significanfibus motum k loco, &c. 

AFTER all Verbs signifying Motion from a 
Place, the Nameqf such Place, of what Declen- 
sion soever it be, is commonly put in- the Ablative 
Case without a Preposition. In like manner are 
Rus and Domus. 

1. We left Bmndusium on the fifth of the Ca- 
lends of May, and passed through Macedonia In 
t ur way to Cyzicnm. ' 

2. When he returned jfroro Egypt, he published 
a learned Account of his Travels. 

3. We were all sent- home from Thebes. 

4. When le&mefrom Eton, my Brother returned 
out of the Country, to meet me in London. 

5. Hfc tdent from Home very sorrowful after the 
Holidays. 



! Construction of Verbs Impersonal. 

Hsec Impersonalia, Interest ct refert, &c„ 

THESE two Impersonalsy interest and refert, 
(signifying io concern,) require a Genitive Cdse 9 
except when, in English, me, thee, himself, us, you, 
and whom, follow them : for these Particles must 
be rendered in Latin by me A, tu&, su&, nostra, ves- 
tr&, and cujd. 

1. It concerns all Men to beware whom they 
trusty since Life abounds, with. those, who, to profit 
themselves, would defraud their own Brother. 
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2. It is of great moment to Boys, where they are 
educated, and with whom they converse : for their 
Age, being we#k of itself, is the more easily infect- 
ed ; and their Minds are altered by the Customs of 
the Place, as Seeds and Plants are by the Nature of 
the Soil. 

3.1 neither dare nor ought to lay you under any 
Difficulty ; but if it can be done conveniently, it is 
greatly for our mutual Interest, that i should see 
you before you go, 

4. If you say, it is every Man's Interest to do 
what is right, you give up the Question in our 
Favor : for all we say, all we contend for, is, that 
Performance is the Regard of moral Duties. 

5. It concerns me, as well as you, that you should 
obey these Precepts. 

0. Your Health is of Importance, not only, to me 
as well as to yourself, but it is the Concern also qf 
many. 

7. It concents not only ike public Interest and 
mine, but particularly your own, that all Men 
should know the Regard I pay both to your own 
Merit, and that of your Ancestors. 

8. Who is there that does not hate a vicious 
and saucy young Man ? On the other hand, who 
is there that does not admire and love ' Modesty 
and Faithfulness, though they no way concern /iim- 
se\f? 

fl. Prudence consists in the knowing and choos- 
ing those Things, which it concerns u* to desire or 
decline. • 

10. It mightily concerns. ye, who are Fathers, 
that your Sons should be educated here, prefer- 
ably to any Place abroad; that from* their ln- 
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fancy they may love their native Soil, and not be 
corrupted by foreign Manners. 

11. The Murder was charged principally upon 
him, who was interested in it* 



Adduntur et hi Genitivi, &c. 

BESIDES a Genitive of the Person, these two 
Impersonate, interest and refert, govern a Genitive^ 
Case abo of the Degree of Concernment; expressed in 
English, by so much, how much, much, little, &c. 
in Latin by tanti, quanti, magni, parvi, quanticun- 
que, tantidem, &c. and this without ilie Substantives 
to which they belong. 

1 . Nothing is a more common subject of Dis- 
course, than the Characters of other Men : of so 
great consequence is it to vs to act rightly, in order, 
if possible, to avoid Scandal. 

2. Few Men consider how much it concerns them 
to live virtuously, not only for their own, but for 
the Sake of their Friends and Family. 

3. In every Business it is of great Concern what 
Persons they are, who are entrusted with the Ma- ' 
nagement of Affairs. 

4. It is ofgrqat conseauence to the Success of an 
Epistle, at what Time it is delivered : for as they 
who visit us unseasonably are oftentimes trouble- 
some ; so an Epistle, not delivered at a proper 
Time, may gi*e Offence. 

5. It signifies little to study Virtue, unless you 
practise fy* 

6. He is my Friend, and 1 will assist him, bow 
much soever it may be my Interest'not to serve him 
in this Affair. 

T 
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Dativum postulant, &c. 

ALL Impersonal* put acquisitively, (i.e. byvchkh 
any thing is procured or acquired) as accidit, 
evenit, placet, displicet, dolet, exnedit, liquet, libet, 
licet, nocet, res tat, vacat for otium est, &c. also 
the Compounds oontingit, competit, conduoit, bene- 
fit, superest, &c. govern a Dative Case qfthe Word 
in the Sentence that has to or for before it : but \f 
put transitively, (i. e. when the Action passeth forth 
tin some Person or Thing) as juvat, delectat, decet, 
and its Compounds, addecet, condecet, dedecet, 
they require an Accusative Case. 

1. With a Dative Case. 

1. So various are the Changes and Tunis in hu- 
man Life, that it often happens to Men to be mi- 

v aerable one Day, and happy the next. 

2. Jt hath happened fo no one to be wise by 
chance : Virtue is no otherwise to be obtained, 
than by great and incessant Labor : but it is* worth 
while so much thernore to labor,, as this, will-pro- 
cure all Good whatever. 

3. The next Day toe thought it- proper briefly to 
deliver our Opinions. 

4. It disptiaseth the. Master tp see a Boy of good 
Part* idle. 

5. Indeed / am very^ sorry, to have ooasmitted 
this Fault against so indulgent a. Father. 

6. I see nothing solid enough in your Counsel,* 
that it shtuld be expedient for me to relinquish my 
Suspicions. • 
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7. To be willing to restore Peace, is expedient for 
the Conqueror, and necessary for the conquered. 
% 8. It is not lawfid for any one to sin. 

•9. It is not plain to Pan&tms, what to others 
was clearer than the Light of : the SunJ 

10. J have no Mind to write more concerning 
tjie "Government. 

1 1 • Tradesmen are not at leisure to attend Horse- 
races, 

12. No one regards how well he lives, but how 
long : whereas every one has it in Ms power to 
live well, but no one to . live long. 

13. Jt hurts no one to obey :the*r Superior* ia 
Things that are just apd reasonable. 

14. It well suits an Officer to use but few 
Words. 

15. It neither becomes, nor is convenient for, lis to 
be discouraged by Dangers of any kind m tl|e Pis- 
charge of our Duty. # 

16. He that has. got ^Comp^tQfk^^ n^eji wysh 
for nothing more. 

VJ. It fares but ill with Step -Children frocita 
Mother-in*Law. 

18. 'It mudi imports your Character, to set such 
an Example by* your Diligence, that others may 
follow.it. 

19. It is agreeable to my. Wish that. you perform 
your Task. 

20. It remains for the conquered to subjfrjt, . to 
what Law the Conqueror pleaseth to impose upon 
him. .Aty.^-i 
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2. W^tf/i an Accusative Case. 

1 . It delights some diligently to apply themselves 
to Labor, how much soever it may please others 
to follow their Pleasures. 

2. It greatly delights me to see you in so merry 
a Humour. 

3. It becomes all Men to do their utmost JEndea- 
vour, not to pass their Lives, as Beasts, in Obscurity 
and Silence. 

4. It becomes every one to live according to their 
own Endowment-: for that which is peculiarly a 
Man's own, always becomes him best. 

5. It is commendable for you to do what it Be- 
comes you to do, rather than what you may do if 
you please. 

6.- It.btcomesagood Boy to do nothing that i» 
doubtful without consulting his Tutor. 

7. It is fit you should take what is your own. . 

8. It becomes not a wise Man to weep -profusely 
at the Death of a Friend., or Relation, and soon 
after to forget him, and bury -the Memory of him 
in his Grave : thus Birds and Beasts love their 
Young almost outrageously for a Time ; but hav- 
ing lost them, all Affection is extinguished: this, 
I say, becomes not a wise Man : let him persevere 
in the Remembrance of a Friend, but cease to 
mourn. 

His verd, attinet, pertinet, &c. 

THESE three Impersonals 9 attinet, pertinet, 
spectat, require an Accusative Case after them, yrith 
, the Preposition ad. / 
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2. They had &o Business to "hHerfere in .this 

3. It is my.Lltity to clear myself ef that Sus- 
picion. 

4. It belongs to every Disquisition concerning 
Duty, to keep in our Eye the Excellsaee of'M an's 
Nature above that of Brutes and all other Crea> 
tunes. 

5. Every Thing is to he done, that we r inay .be 
most grateful : for this is our own- Good ; .au4 it 
belongs not to others, like an Act of Justice : for 
t^e greatest, part of a Benefit returns upon itself : 
no one does good to others, but at the same Time 
Jie does good to himself. 



His impersonalibus subjicitur, 8cc. • 

THESE six Impersonate, p^oitet, todft, piget, 
pudet, miseret, misereriqit, govern an Accusative 
Case qf the Person, Md Q> Qeniim of the Thing, 
unless when both are Persons ; Wy Nos jiosiri, pc$ni* 
tet: and. therefore in cowtmng v<erfcatim>/te 4q- 
cusative is the first ttfthe Wo (Sw«; mdm Wlkivg 
latin, the English. fmst be vhwgah tfot the Nomi- 
native Case in English nwy #lwMt limy* be the 
decusativein Latin. 

I. This js tJxe Humour of ,aJfnprt^llM^»i^rW 
dislike our own, 

?. Use PWig^o^ hqnor yqur )?W«^f nd fear 
God : these thr*e Thtygs y yW n^W^m" - *fP**4 

T3 
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3. I plainly see, that by the prudent Exertion 
of your Power and Influence, your Enemies will 
repent of their violent Proceedings. 

4. Was you not ashamed of the Villainy, which 
the young Gentleman committed under your Di- 
rection, but you must tell Tales of him to his 
-Father? 

5. He is truly good, who repents hot of his Good- 
ness and Sobriety, i 

6. As Folly, when it has got what it coveted, 
never thinks it has got enough; so Wisdom is 
always contented with what is present, and repents 
not Iff itself. 

7. I left them and came abroad, so tired itoas I 
of their Conversation. 

8. How wretched are they, ttoho are neither 
sorry for, nor ashamed oftlieir Infamy! 

9. In Boys Nature is beheld as in a Mirror: 
How eager are they in their Disputes ! How great 
their Contests ! How are they delighted with Con- 
quest ! How ashamed to be^ conquered ! How un- 
willing to accuse themselves ! How desirous to be 
praised ! What Labors do they not undertake to 
be Leaders among their Companions ! How grate- 
ful to those who deserve well of them! What a 
Desire to express their Gratitude !— And these 
Qualities most eminently appear in Children of the 
best natural Endowments. 

• 10. ' Who pitieth the Poor, and felieves his Ne~ 
cessittes, does not impoverish, but enrich him- 
self: for Divine Blessings are annexed to Cha- 
rity. 

1 1 . W* rather pity those who ask not outf Com- 
passion, than those who demand it. * 

12. What I toW a certain Person, I will now 
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tell you :— that, as you have Compassion on others, 
ethers will have Compassion on you. 

Verbum Impersonate, &c. 

A Verb Impersonal qf the Passive. Voice, may be 
taken for every Person qf both Numbers indiffer- 
ently, by virtue qf an oblique Case joined to it : 
as, Statur k me, a te, ab illo, ab illis ; for gio* 
stas, stat, stant. 

1. Where they live well, tliey live long. 

2. Wars are to be undertaken, that we may lioe^ 
in Peace without Injuries. 

3. As we Uue not with Men completely wise 
and perfect, no Man, I think, is to be disre- 
garded, in whom we can discern the least sign of 
Virtue. 

4. We must take care that our Speech do*s 
not betray some Defect in our Manners, which 
generally happens wheni we speak of those who 
are absent for the sake of Detraction, or by the 

* way of Ridicule, Severity, or Contumely. 

5. As often as we speak or har&ngue, so often 
are we judged of by others. 

G. We easily pardon tliose, who endeavour not 
to persevere, but to recall themselves from Error, 

7- They who, while Children or Boys, were of 
too mean and obscure a Rank to be noticed by 
the Public, when they come to he young Men, 
ought to raise their Views to higher Objects, and 
pursue them by the most direct means : because 
that Age is not only not checked, but generally fa- 
vored. 
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\The Construction of Participles. 

Participia reg.utjt casus, foe. 

P art i ci p les govern the same Cases as the&erbs do 
from whence they are derived: as tendo governs 
on Accusative Case, so does tendens ; utor governs 
an Ablative Case, therefore utens, u&us, and usurus, 

r*m the same : Erlpio governs a Dative vase 
the Rule, Qusedam accipiepeji, &c. therefore 
ereptus governs the same. 

1. I had rather see a Man wanting Money , than 
Moneys a Man. 

2. Slavery is the Obedience of a broken and 
abject Mind, wanting its own Will. 

3. A Man given to Pleasure is but of little 
Service to his Heir. 

4. Public Utility is to be preferred to private Jn- 
terest. 

5. Friendship is to be preferred to all human 
Tilings. 

JS. If you have benefited a Friend, or given him 
faithful Counsel, you seem not to deserve much 
Praise, having only done your Duty. 

7. The Man whose Passions and Views are al- 
ways inconsistent and irreconcileable with one an- 
other, can never enjoy a state of Quiet and Tran- 
quillity, 

8. As he is a Fool, who, when he is going tfi buy 
a Horse, inspects only the Bridle and Saddle ; so 
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is he most foolish, who esteems a Man from his 
Dress, or Condition, which is a. sort of Dress. 

9. Let us suppose, on one hand, a good Man, 
abounding with Riches; and, on the other hand, 
one indeed having nothing, but all Things in him- 
self : each of them may be equally a good Man, 
however unequal they are in Fortune. 

10. I cannot call those good Things, with which 
a Man, though abounding ever so much, may be 
miserable. * 

] 1. We are very properly enjoined, in the 
course of our Life to avoid all Fits of Passion : 
that is, excessive Emotions of the Mind, uncon- 
trolled by Reason. ' 

12. A Man thinks himself injured, and has a 
Mind to be revenged; but some Cause dissuading 
him, he immediately draws back ; I call not this 
Anger, but an Emotion, of the Mind, obeying Rea- 
son : that is Anger, which leaps beyond Reason, and 
draws it with her. . 

13. He is not truly a Conqueror, who cannot 
bridle his Passion when it demands Revenge. 

14. He is an unjust and ungrateful Citizen, who, 
when he is delivered from the Danger of Arms, 
still retains an armed Mind; 

15. Fortitude is the Knowledge of Things to be 
endured, or an Affection of the Mind in Patience 
and Perseverance, obeying, without Fear, the su- 
preme Law. 

- 16. Modesty is the Guardian of alt Virtues, 
ever avoiding Disgrace, and procuring the highest 
Praise. 

17. It is expedient that the Mind should be 
conscious of its own Integrity, and know its Affinity 
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with the /Divine Hind; from whence p ro c e e d s a 
Pleasure *rer»faU, yet insatiable. 

Paiticipiis Passive vocis, fcc. 

Participles of the Passive Voice, especially jf 
tttey end in das, Apw sometimes a -Datfue Owe 
q/ier iAm. 

1. No one of these shall go away un pr e s en ted by 
me. 

2. If it happens -to any one to be gently dis- 
missed by old Age, not suddenly tern from Z#e, 
but gradually stolen away ; — has he not Reason to 
thank God, that being full of Days and Infirmity, 
be now retires to Rest, fo «neoessary to Man, to 
grateful to the weary \ 

3. When a Sentence isto^fe gwen by a Judge, 
he must remember he hath<Sod « Witness, at least 
his own Mind ; than which God hath given nothing 
more Divine to Mao. 

4. Wherein any one speaks Truth, in that he is 
10 be defended' by every 'Lowr erf Truth . 

5. The Whisperer and Slanderer is to be looked 
upon by alias a common Enemy : and he that lies 
under any Slander, or uniust Defamation, is to be 
defended and Cleared by' Kim that knows his Inno- 
cence ; or else he makes ifcimsdf guilty of the 
Slander. 

6. Punishment must be assigned for the Wicked; 
and not less for those who follow another wicked 
Person, than for .the Leaders themselves. 

7. \We must keep the way that 'Nature hath pre- 
scribed t<r us : to those who do, -all Things sue 
easy, and readily provided $ but to those who are 
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continually striving against Tier, Life is nothing 
else but rowing against the Stream. 

8* Let us cherish those Sentiments which Rea- 
SfeR and Truth- prescribe, and think that' nothing 
in Life concerns us but to preserve our Integrity : 
aod> so long as we are void of Guilt, let u& bear 
calmly and moderately all human Accidents. 

9.^ Diligence avails much in all Things : this 
is principally to be rejoiced in y and always applied 
by us: there is nothing it cannot attain to ; and 
ix* this Virtue, all the other Virtues are com pre* 
hended. 

Participia cum Sunt nomina, &c. 

Participles wheti they become Nouns (Adjective, 
«>.r Participial Adjectives,) require a Genitive Case* 
( Note, Participial Adjectives may be known four 
Ways. — 

First. When the Participial Adjective governs a 
different Case from the Verb it is derived from ; as y 
Appetens alieni. 

Secondly. When it is compounded of a Preposi- 
tion, which the Verb it is derived from cannot be 
compounded with; as, indoctus, innocens. 

Thirdly. When it forms all the Ifegrecs of Com- 
parison ; a*, aoians, amaotior, amantissimus. 

Fourthly. When it has no Respect or Difference 
of Time; as profusus, the^ Participle, signifies hav- 
ing' bee* poured forth, with respect to Itme past : 
%jqhereas, profusus, the Participial ,Adj$ctke> signi- 
fies profuse or lavish, without any respect at all to 
'tense or Time. 

1. Men th^tate^ great Lovers of themselves, dunn- 
age the. Public* 
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•• 2. Every Nature fever itself, «nd'is employed in 
Self- Preservation . 

3.1 hope you will regard. his Advice, for I 
know no one more prudent, or has a greater Ajf* 
fection j\fr you. 

4. My Master is generous, and hates Licentious- 
ness ; therefore I serve him willingly, ever obedient 
to his Command. 

5. Virtue is lovely in her own Eyes, because she 
best knows herself, and how amiable she is. 

6. A Man may as well be said to be ungrateful 
to himself, as sordid, harsh, cruel, and neglectful of 
himsetf: for its they are called Benefits, which I 
have conferred upon another, why may not those, 
which I have conferred upon myself? 

7. We are by Nature most studious, and most 
desirous of honorable Profnty : of which, when we 
behold, as it were, the Splendor, what is there we 
would not do, or suffer, that we might enjoy it ? . 

Exosus, perosus, pertaesus, &c. 

THESE three Participles, exosus, perosus, and 
pertaesus, having an Active Signification, govern 
an Accusative Case. 

1. Many times we hate a Man for doing that 
very Thing, which we should hate him for, on the 
other side, if he did it not. 

2. O ye Almighty Powers ! if ye hate not the TPo- 
jans to a Man, if your wonte<J Affection regards 
the Distress of Mortals, grant our Fleet may 
escape Chese Flames. 

3. The common People had an Aversion to the 
Name of Consuls, as much as to that of Kings. 
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4. May the Gods bless you now and ever, if 
ihiey have not an Aversion to the Roman People* 

.5. .Ifplly ?oon grows sfclc of herself ; h^t the Re- 
sol utions^ of Wisdon}. are free, absolute, and C9117 
stant t '. m \. ♦.,-'. . ,. '.' .,-«** 

• •*•' •' Exoais^et perosus/'&c. * l 

•v , /- ' -. -.r. 

J?£7Tcx0&u&^nd pejipsua, /ww^afro a Jfa«Kve 
Sigmfic&tion, govern a DoAwe, Ca i se.,pf the, 4gf*t 
or Person, according to the latter part of, the. Rufe 
Pasiivi* ^ditury &c. 

1. We must not Clunk, that all, who in thii 
Life struggle with a Variety of Misfortunes, are 
utider the Displeasure of the Almghfy. 

2. For his Wickedness and impiety, he became 
tfajfyexsjoftofall Men. ,..-,., • j 

3. Some Men are so obstjna.te, that,T^th,\tli? 
9)pre qUvp it.if, thfl more it is qletestegl, tjy therru 

4. The more Men persist In their ISriov pn$ x 
IfyfidpUty* the more fffilthtyfe^qftq^fyedfyjlie 
Jlrmghiy. ' '" .'....'.f^iA 

Natus, prognatus, &c» . . 

. THESg setim Participle*; ntflufc p^gn*tqs, :$a- 
tp&, tf*tu*f creatus* ortus, «litu$i r«gmvf«.«IMQr 
*»*; Gw*> bf^ygwernediOfsafoe PrepoMtimMitfeKt 
stood; which we also find sometimes e*prj$t#d*\\ ,? 

1 . Without a Preposition. 

l t Our elegant Eaters so dress Mushrooms, Herbs f 
aad Vegetables, that nothing can be more palatable* 
U 
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2/He',fcasV/fcftizetf' of At Herts, born of good 
Parent*. " . l « *• . . . • 

* * S. Thfrt great Man, j9om tofam you fttlWly ' say 
you sprung, Would have scorned so vile an Action. 

4. We desired him to tell us of what Family he 
was ; but he refused. 

5. It is dotfotful who, his , Father wat 9 bat Ids 
Mother was a Slave. 

6. He sprung from the Anetent Notitity, and such 
are his Virtues, that he degenerates not from his 
Ancestors. 

7. They are so ancient a People, they . thfctk 
themselves sprung from the Earth. . 

2. With a Preposition. 

1. He b* my. Half-brother, born of the same F^ 
ther, not of 'the 1 sarrie Mother. 

2. He ttaVa;Trty'an by Birth, Jprihigfrom or rate 
^Heroes. ' I,: -' - : ' ; : •* ' ,{ " • S ■■• 

S. JFrdm 'Ffewfi/ and Affluence gederatfjr br&* 
Arrogance. >^\) 

4. Many Inconveniences arise from Talkative- 
ness. - . .:••. / 

5. Friendship seems to have arisen from Nature, 
rathef WiWJ%»»'lffe : »^5 of M ankiadV aVfyrom 
the Opetottkmof tb^Mlnd; joined *o a ^Senietof^- 
feetkrti, rathervthan»frbHi any Consideration ^Pro- 
fit thet atWhds it. »"' A ' 
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v Construction of Adverbs «• ■ ■ • * 
En et Ecce, demonstrandi Adverbia, &c. 

EN andj^e* when used for see* tehpty, lo ! and 
followed by a Noun, require 'the Noun to be of 
the Neritinative Case / and sometime* of the Accu- 
sative. • • •.....- t . « .,. . ..*.-.. *. 

■ . 1* The Nommtive Case* , , 

1. Such is the Cause, such is the Criihe, o£ which 
my Client is now accused. 

2. Behold a Man, formerly protected by not a 
few Friends, now hi Banishment, deserted by ail 
Men. 

* 2: The Accusative Case. ••' ■ 

. 1. Behold a Consul, who without.. Hesitatioft 
\fttl <Jbey your ; Orders, and *hile he 'breathes, will 
hhtaself defe|)d whatever you shall decree.: 

2. Be not ashamed to ask* whut,- by rtpsofl of 
yottl* Youth,- >yoa~eannot underhand.; behottd me 
ready to instruct you ! 

' Er» et ecce, expi=obrandv&c* ■■! 

• •*,-•'* ii • ><.,. • 

&UTtites*Adtoerb$, when spoktn by way of Con- 
tempt or upbraiding, govern an Accuteti&e Case 
only. ,!,, '• •'"■'■• • : • • ■« • ' . 



V* 
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1 . Behold the ungrateful Man! he repays, my 
Affection and Kindness with Scorn and injury. 

2. Behold hi* Dress ! did you ever see bo great- 
a Sloven } 

Qua dam Adverbia loci, &c> 

CERTAIN Adverbs, h of I'koe, (** ubi, ubi- 

nam, nusu,uam, cb, long&, qu&, ubivis, , huceuic* 
&c.) II. of Time, fa* nunc, tunc, turn, interea, 
pridie, postridie, &c.) oxd III. o/ Quantity, fa* 
parum, satis, abuncje, &c.) require a Genitive Case 
of the Noun 1 that' follows. 

1 . How abandoned is the Man who is come to 
such a Degree of Wickedness, that no Laws, nor 
Fear of Punishment, can restrain him from Acts 
of Villainy* add Injustice ! 

1 £\ When a Man comes to such a pass, a* to pay 
n& regard. to >his Reputation, at: will pay none. 4o 
tlie propriety of his Action*. •.»•■«.!>. 

3. jftoKv> unhappy am 1 1 I can no..u)here $nd 
my Brother. 

4. In what Air do we breathe J In what City 
do we live ! Of what &tate are we Members t 
when here, within, these Walls, a.nd^iu this As- 
sembly, the most awful, the most venerable in the 
Worlds are Men who. meditate t&e Destruction of 
their Country ? 

5. Fly where he will, a Man cannot run away 
from himself. 

0\ He was banished far from his Parent*. 
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7. Nothing is more amiable tfoirt yirtu^t- wfciph 

if any one hath attained to, we shall loqe lupft 
tetottrerhe b«. • .. , -j ..» .\ 

8. Are Things come to so bad a pass, tha^n, 

hbn^st Man cannot thrive ? . ,. ..„ ,. % ., . *,.■• ".** 

. •-. • • •' *». . ' J -i.; ..; . .■? o cc .• \i. -».*; 

II. O/TiMB. 

1. In the History of former Times, we read of 
egnthtual Sedition and' civil Wars, <tmt nowadays 
Men seem tovbe^wiser* •• «* "t . '' '■ • ■>]} x "-« ■ 

• 2. Jft fftot Time th*te wajr &>me Excuse f of -not 
minding' your Stadias^ but -now there is. none. « j 

• *S; In the mean Thne I -got acquainted with you, 
for whom I have sogreat-art Affection; 1 that I dare 
trust you with aU my* Seci^tsv> j ,.-..* 

4. The Day before St. Thomas's Day, I went to 

WifidsOr^ tnd'the Dety after, '1 came, to London. 

: UI.m OfQu^TsmTY, " . • . 

V J*. 4MtU Pride 4o$$ -not n>jsh^coine a prosper- 
ous Fortune. * 

• .2. tTtarexg&Jbe no gnpf fjpppiness, where there 
is-but #Jfte Siwcerity. '■,..*' 

3. Avarice seldom escapes with Impunity, tho' 
iteeAibeasitffictent Punishment. . . . » 

4< We have had Wbrcfe ^hoiigft on .30 trifling a 
Matter.. 

.. 5* He who doetli what is right, bath Friends 
enough. . ■ .,, 1 

6'. In Virtue there is Protection a»d Assistance 
j^cieitf for our living wety, happily, ,a^d ipagna- 
mmously, so as to be inviqqble, to want, notUyg 
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to repent of nothing, and to meet witk no Ob- 
struction. > 

7. In the last Campaign he got abundance of 
Qbry. 

& The envious Man is abundantly jnufohedy 
though no one should take Revenge. 

Quaedam casus admittunt nominum, &c. 

SOMB Adverbs govern the same Case as the 
Nouns (Adjective) do>from whence they are derived* 
Thus, as the Adjective inuttlts govern* a Dative 
Case, (by Adjeetiva quibua commodum, &c.) the 
Adverb \wxt\V\itt y detwedfmm if* governs the same. 
So propitos and pv/onitob, from the Preposition pro- 
pe governing an Accusative Case, govern the same* 

1. The way for a rich ^lan, whose Estate i» 
well gotten, to be happy, is to live soberly, gene- 
rously, and/HewcHy to all Men. 
. 1. He was cloathad in vail* resects Uke his Bro- 
ther. 

3. It is the part of a wise Man to oppose every 
irregular Desire. » . • • 

4. When I left €lie Prbvincie, many came out 
to meet me; and a Multitude as' I came nearer the 
City. . •' ' ' ••..'•.. 

5. I thought it my Duty/, to march an Army 
as near as possible to the Enemy.* 

6. He was of so sweet a Disposition, that no 1 otic 
came more readily than he to s^tveaFViendj whom 
ho would assist, if it was in his Power, mart ftiith- 
ft.lly than a Brother: • ' • ", r ' 7 " ' 

7. It becomes us, the 'higher' wte ar*, to behave 
ourselves the mbre humbly 1 
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8. Only stay here, and I will be back again 
before you can conceive it possible, 

9. Some Men have beeri so inconsistent, as to 
be able to speak the best of all, while they live the 
worst of all. 



Adverbia diversitatis, &c. 

THESE two Adverbs of Diversity, aliter timd 
secus, — and also these two Prepositions, ante and 
post, have sometimes dn Ablative Case after them* 

■ ' 1. As he had so great, and more powerful Ene- 
mies, his Success happened much otherwise than 
1 expected. 

2. Many a Man thinks much otherwise of him- 
self than what his Neighbours, who can only judge 
from Appearance, think of him. 
' 3. I am surprised ytfu should so soon change 
your Mind; for it now scerifs very different from 
what it was. 

4. No Credit is to be given to his Words, who 
denieth the same Thing this Hour, which, he most 

'strongly affirmed a little before. 

5. It is the pkrt of an exalted Genius, to discern 
by Reason what will follow $ and to determine 
before-hand v what will happen on either side ; and 
whatever should happen, what is best to be done. 

6. I was ordered to be in^ School at seven, but 
I came a good while before, and not long after came 
my Brother. > • 

7. If your Soa had not died at this Time, be 
must, in a few Fear* after, have undergone that 
common. Fate tOMwfeich he was^born* 
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8. He left me a Legacy, and many Years after I 
recovered my Money. 

Instar et ergd, &c. 

1NSTAR (signifying Equality and Proportion) 
and erg& (signifying for the sake *tf, or, upon 
the account oi,) taken adverbially, require a Gen- 
itive Case. ■ -. v ' \ • 

t. There is no heed of Punishment to excite 
a Man of Spirit to his Duty ; for he will disdain 
to be treated li^e a Horse , or Mule, thajt will not 
stir without the Whip or Goad* .-,.,' 

2. Though your letter was as large asa. Vo\uvne\ 
it was very acceptable, <an4 I shall often peruse it. 

3. Tell me where I shall find Jndnsesf For 
his sake are we come hither- 

4. Know that I have made you .this Resent 
on account of your JDiligenpe and Virtue j;,»ud . I 
expect' you to persevere in your Duly thrqvgh 
Gratitude.- , ,,. , , n . , , ,» 



Construction qf Conjunctions. .. 
Conjunctiofieg: copulative fee. * - ; 

Conjunctions copulative 9 (as et, que, ■ nubcjiie, 
ao, atque, ; , >&c.) ; «fco: Conjunctions disjunctive, 
(as , aut, vel, vc, sew* &*t) repttte *fc* Nouns- they 
come betuwen,.:ta6bk *f tJte same Qm, .and- the 
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Verbs they come between, to be of the same Mood 
and Tense. 

Note. The Reason of this is, because some Word; 
to complete the Senst, it understood ; as in the Bute, 
et Platonem, i. e. et docuit Platonem. 

. i. Order, cmd Resolution, and Constancy, and ' 
the like to these, come under the Rank of those 
Virtues, that require not only an Operation of the 
Mind, 6m* certain Action : For by applying a cer* 
tain Rule and Regularity to those Things that oc- 
cur in Life, we preserve Virtue and Decency. 

2. All Virtue consists either in the Perception 
of Truth, and in Sagacity ; or in cultivating Soci- 
ety, by rendering to every one their Due 5 or in 
the Greatness and Firmness of an elevated and 
unsubdued Mind'; or in observing Order, and a 
proper Mekn and Temperance in all owr Words, 
and in all our Actions. 

3. As a Man may be eloquent, though he be' 
silent; and strong, though his Hands be tied; so 
he may be grateful, who only is willing to return 
a Kindness, though he hath no other Witness of 
his Good-will but himself. 

4. No Creature but Man perceives the Beauty, 
tjie. Gracefulness, and the Harmony of P*rts,,in 
tjiose Objects which are discerned by the Sight : 
which Wea, conveyed by J>J$ture and Reason 
fror*} the Eyes to the Mind, ft thinks that Beauty, 
anjd Regularity,' and Order, are to be pbserve4 
both in Councils qnd Actions ; and tykes care to 
do nothing indecent or effeminate, or to act or 
think wantonly in any Occurrence of Life, either 
wljen we deliberate or execute. 
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5. The Map,, who jpost clearly, perceives .what 
is the real Truth in every Subject, and. who can 
most acutely and most readily see and explain the 
Reason,. is wont justly to. be accounted flaps t pru- 
t)eut a$yd nipst wise* . 

6. Men, in order to determine their Resolu- 
tion, must eitlter examine or consult, whether the 
Thing in question conduce* to the Utility or En- 
joyment of Life; to the Improvement of their 
Estate and Wealth ; to their Interest and Power, 
by . which they may profit themselves, or their 
Relations : all which Deliberations tall under the 
Title of Utility. . - t 

7. The Man who. does not repel, »t»r withstand 
an Jpjury offered to hjs Neighbour,, (if he can con-, 
venieaitly,) is as much in Fault as if he deserted 
his Friend or Country, ' \ .. 

. 8 f it 4s the part of a great and brave Spirit, to 
be persuaded, that a Maq ought not. to admire,. 
nor to wish for, nor to court any, Thir^g, but what 
is virtuous and becoming i nor. to siuk under Op- 
pression s wr yield to any PerH^rhHtioo of Mind, or 
of Fortune* ■ , 



£Jisi yarise ppnstrucUbnis i'.atlo^&c. 

\UNJLF$S the reason of a different Cohstrubtioh 
requires otherwise; as in the Example given, *Kmi 
librutn centussi et pfuris — Centussi is the Ablative 
Case, by Quibusdam verbis subjicftur, &c. and pluris 
the Genitive, by Excipiuritur ,lri Geiiitfvi, &c. Sb 
with regard tb Verbs, when one of the Verbs has one 
Sign of the { Tense before ti 9 and the other another; 
as had and did, was and will. *'•••'• 
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1. He was celebrated, for l]is Learning. both at 
Rome and at Athens; and dreaded' for ms Power 
in Utka and Carthage. * v , j . f > 

2. What do you yalue^ ^hat Manuscript 'at ? An 
hundred Pounds and more: 

3. An extravagant ,jVffm m,ust,ript think it For- 
tune's Fault, but his own, that Ve is not happy. 

• 4* A diligent Boy will not- neglect his Studies 
cither at. School or at H ome. 

5. I promised to serve him, and I wiU keep my 
Word. „ s> 

. 6. TrUe Love hatW, and will not suffer Delay. 
7- To hear a Man say, «5 1 have been, and wilt 
tie hospitable as long as' I live, and have it in nity 
Power," is to converse with my Forefathers, " ' 

' - ' &ndm saepe intefligitur, &c. 5 

' QUAM (the Conjuncti&n) *is oftentimes under- 
stood after amplius, plus, and minus. 

- 1. Pn that Day, were sta\n more than twp tho^ 
sand Men ; and above four thousand were wound* 
ed ; tho' the King had not above three thousand 
Foo^ and. eight hundred Horse. t o. : '' 

2. He gave me more than forty Stripes. 
. a 8*. He-stayed with m$ abo$p thirty* Pay s,f *. \ 

4. 1 weot ^ to Lon<hn r J^it Mad ie*ive to stay, uot 
above ene Nipht. 

5. In less 'rtotf* thirty Days' he returheu 1 into 
Asia. . • ■ V '' \ " ;? 



!.}<•.' ''. . \t* \' ' (,t '«■ 
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. Quibus verborum tnocjis, &c. 

With what Moods of Vabs certain Conjunc- 
tions and Adverbs agree. . 

Ne, r an, num, &c. 

THESE three, ne, an, nam, ulien put doubt- 
fully or indefinitely, requite a Subjunctive Mood 
after thenu 

1. Men consider whether the Thing ; in question 
be jit to be done, or be disgraceful ; and in this 
Deliberation, the Mind often falls into opposite 
Sentiments, 

2. He cautious whom you commend, lest the 
Crimes of another should reflect Shame upon you. 

3. I am afraid, if I ask for a Half-Holiday, I 
shall wot obtain it. 

4. It. is doubtful to me, whether it be better to 
die with them, than to live with, these, 

5. Go, see whether my Father be returned from 
the Country: if not, Twill go with you to the 
Flay. ' ' ' r '" • ■ : :•■; 

Dum, pro dummodo e't quous<!jue, $cd. * 

DUM, put for dummodo ^o that, and quousque, 
untilfTequires a Subjunctive Mood after "it. ' < 

1. He put off his Thirst of Revenge to another 
Time ; so that his Anger inigHt grow cool., . 

2. I beg of you to wait, 'till I have consulted my 
Friend. 

3. I shall confide in him so long as I find myself 
not deceived by him. 
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4. They did not think proper to condemn so 
great a Man t^pon Suspicion pply*'bu( to wait 'till 
the Affair declared itself. 

t ■ - i 

Qui, gausatn signt&can*, feci. 

THE Relative qui wfio, or vth&h, oka iwh&t.it . 
signifies the pag^e why, r-eqwrqs ax Subjunctive 
Mood ajtyr, it. - , 

1 . Who- Is tKere that does not admire the Splen- 
dor and Beauty of. Virtue? •'»'"" 

2. If a Man tells you the Sun is no Kgger than 
it appears to be, you are a Fool to believe him. ■ 

&. An easy Ran, a swinging of the Hands kp 
and fo/'ttith Weights 'iri them, leading, either is 
Length or Breadth, are Exercises witacA suftciently 
refresh the Body* and ttrtce up but little Time, 
which is tfce prindpft! Thing to be regarded. , 

4. A Life spent honoraWy an<J generously bruj gs 
tt> gt*at tf Comfort,' *hat those tt*/t© have so lived* 
either Anxiety does toot -touch, or a<Pafh ; ofiVfiria 
but slightly wound. 

5. He is .as qc\uch a Fool whofeaxs IJeath, as he 
that fears old A£e ; for as old Age follows Youth, 
so P.epjh fallows old Age ; he that is oat^ftjing to 
die never deserved to live. 

U.t,.prb postquam/ sicut, ,e.t ^uomojio>.;8cc* 

THE Conjtmetian ttt, tehen it ^n^f8» postqnam 
after that, sicot <u?, and >quott*<*0i> : faw, 'fe'^otgetf 
to the Indicative Mood : &xktoh#kdt *l%ntfks qtnin- 
quam ^although, utpotte for ntsmtlvh <t$, or the final 
Cause (i. *:>the<£ndji>r wkkha^^^is)l6HeJ 9 U 
requires a Subjunctive Mood* 
X 
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1. With an Indicative Mood. 

1. Since I came from home, I have let no Day 
pass without writing to my Father. 

2. Since / come hither, I have not set my Foot 
without the Door. 

3. Jflcr you left me, a certain Person met me 
by chance, and asked several impertinent Questions, 
which I did not think worthy an Answer. ' ' 

4. Ab you greet me, so shall you be greeted. 

6. Even the best Speakers appear to me. almost 
impudent, unless they compose themselves to speak 
with a certain Bashfulness, and are under some 
Concern when they set out : but it must be so : 
for as the more excellent a Man speaks, so is be 
more sensible of its Difficulty, and under the 
greater Concern for the Event of his Speech, and 
the Expectation of the Public^ 

6. All bloody as they were, inquiring where the 
Emperor was, they rushed into his Chamber. 

2. With a Subjunctive Mood. 

1. Though Ability be wanting, yet the Will to 
do Good is commendable. 

2. We expect you and your Army, without 
<which, though other Things happen to our Wish, ' 
iwe scarce seem to be sufficiently free. 

• 3. Though Fortune may deprive me of many 
Things, yet she will still leave me more. 

4. That Speech was most elegantly written; 
forasmuch as in Sentiment and Diction nothing 
gcould be concerned beyond it. *. 
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5. It is ( of gfea* consequence to fie that trhieh* 
we would be thought to be. - Wr t 

6. Virtue* hath this Quality; that the Appear- 
ance and Beauty of it, even in an Entity, delight* \ 
good Men. 

7. Moral Philosophy is divided into three Parts: 
the first relates to the Estimation of Things ; the 
second to the Passions; and the third to Actions : / 
the first requires, that you give every one his own ; 
the second, that you govern the Affections, and 
moderate their Impulse ; the third, that you use * 
right Means to attain a right End : Whatever 
shall be wanting of these three will disorder the 
rest : for what signifies it to be able to estimate all 
Things rightly, if you cannot govern the Passions r 
What avails it to restrain the Vehemence of De- 
sire, and to have the Affections in your Power, 
if you know not when, or where, or what, or how 
you ought to act ? . 

Omnesdetiiqire voces, &c. 

IN short all fiords put indefinitely, fl$ quis, 
quantus, quotus, &c. require a ^Subjunctive Mood 
after them, 

1. I will send you the Books, when I can meet 
with a proper Person, whom 1 can trust with them. ' 

'2. Since otfr Country will not, or cannot accept , 
our Services, 10/10 will not grant 9 that we may re- 
turn to that private Life, which many Philosophers 
have preferred (how justly I will not say) evepto * 
the Service of the Republic? 

3 . If you will write me Word, wHat you are doing, 
X 2 
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ftutt fcfc*: ti four Design, if wilt be my aeee^ 
able to me. 

- 4, H#w gifeM teeter you tfhink yourself, be hutW- 
bkyand you will dtrttife the greater Praise. 

5. Let me know Iww many you would have to 
gup with you, and we will come. 

4, If Time makes a Poeife (like Wine) the let- 
ter ;. 1 do&ire to know, fa*? many Years stdmp a 
Vulm upon it ? 

7. I kncfw not what any of yout Friends write 
to you, but I uaderdtand they differ ftltteh hyflieii 1 
Optofoiis. 



CohtfHc&on of Preparfiiong. 

Pjaepositio subaudita, &c. 

THE Ablative Case is often governed of the Pre* 
position in, or some other Prepositvsn understood. 

i. Frftffidshrp cowsrsts in EqudRty of Temper*: 
to will, arid not to will the stome Thing, is a Sign 
©f the strictest Amity. 

2. My Father, now grown old, quitted his Of- 
fice as a Magistrate, and retired into the Country* 
. S. Whoever he be that excels in Moderation and 
Constanq/, is quiet in his Mind, and so satisfied in 
Jiirnself, as not to be cast down by Fear, nor too 
much elevated by Hope $, lie is a wise Man.^ 

4. Do yon ask why Virtue wants nothing J % It 
yejoiceth in Vfings present, and hapWs not after 
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what is absent ; every Thing is great, because, be 
it what it will, it satisfieth. N 

5. We fc are epjoined to perform, even to a 
Stranger, all the Service we can, without Detri- 
ment to onrselves : as, not to debar a Man from a 
running Stream; to suffer Fire to be kindled at our 
Fire ; and to give faithful Counsel to a Person who 
is in doubt. 

Praepositio in compositione, &c. 

A Preposition joined to a Verb, and becoming 
part of a Verb by Composition, governs the same 
Case of the Noun following, as if it stood alone ly 
itself before the Noun: as in the Example, Pnetereo 
te insalutatum,*/ p<m by thee unsaluted. 

1. We must take all the care we can to abstain 
from Offences* 

2. Drunkenness heightens and discovers -every 
Vice i it takes atvay Modesty, the usual Restraint 
from all bad Enterprises : tor many abstain from 
Things forbidden more through Fear of Shame, 
Shan their own good Will. 

. 3. If Praise cannot incite us to do rightly, Fear 
will scarce restrain us from the basest Actions. 
. . 4/ When thou speakest of others, lodk vsell alwut 
thee on every side : consider of whom, and before 
whom* and what thou art going to speak : for thy , 
Words cannot be recalled. 

5* It is an useful Reflection, sometimes to con- 
sider, how many, who were born at the saAie Time 
with yon, have departed this Life before you. 

6. As Life, so all the Ornaments of Life are 
subservient to .Wisdom : but her. .chief end is 
X3 
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Happthe*»rtltf1feer»hefei&, thither sh*0p*fts<ffa» 
Way: she sheweth what mi truly e?il, and' what 
dnly seems so- : *fce root* out Vanity^rom our Minds, 
and instHfeth solid Greatness. 



Verba com posit a> &c. 

VERBS compounded with the Prepositions a, 
ab, abs, ad, con, de, fc, ex, in, sometimes repeat the 
Preposition before the Noun following, and that not 
inelegantly. 

1> A, ab* ab& , . 

1 . £11 Craft must be abqlished, ;md t^at Cqn-. 
nlng, which affects to look like Prudence, but is 
far different from it: nor is. there in Life *ny 
Thing more pernicious, that when in Kpgnerp 
there is Disguises ' 

2. It is j in vain to appedf to those; whose Bar 
and Mind wre -averse to us* 

3. God cannot more traduce some Thit)g&t!>at 
seem desirable, as Kiches r thaii that he gires them 
to the yikst oftMfcn, and takes them from the best. 

4. We naturally abhor Wickedness, because do 
• one' is so safe, as to be out of the reach of Fear : 

good Fortune delivers many from Punishment, 
'but none from the Reap ofh>; because Conscience 
condemns them. 

5« It cannot be w pleasant Life, where Prudence 
is absent* 

6. Nothing better suits a gbtid and* qwie* Crtiden, 
than, to absent bimmltfrom civil BroiW. : 

7. Tbeae, and ail. other Trouble* that can 
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happen unto Man, I so bear, as to thank Philoso- 
phy 5 whifch not onrly delivers me from Solicitude, 
hut arrts me agaipsi every Assault of Fortune : and 
1 tljak yom ought to do the. same ;. being perstMufody 
that nothing but Guilt deserves to be considered a* 

■ 31. Ad. 

1 . To apply a superfluous Plenty of Wbr4s to rt 
Cause of no great consequence, is. a kind of 
Luxury. 

2. Though every Virtue attracts us to her, and 
makes us love those who possess it r yet nothing 
does this more effectually than liberality. 

3. Though it may be mora dfesira&e to pass 
through Life without Pain, and Iniury, yetit adds 
to the Immortality of Glory* to be aflfeetiorfatHy 
wanted by our Fellow-Citizens, rather than not at 
all to liav.e been injured. 

3. Con. 

1. I dissent from those who defy a Storm, afnd; 
not disliking a public and busjj Life, are continually 
struggling with great Difficiiities, to shew- their 
Courage: a wise Man should bear this, but would 
toft make it his Choice. 

2. We most abstain from Anger, whethet tfie; 
Person / who provokes us be a Superior, an Equal: 
or Inferior: to contend with a Superior ft a nr^d: 
Thing; with an Equal, doubtful;' arid with ft» /«- 
forioTy mean and base. 

8. Virtue is ever uniform, agreeing wllftjtteitson, 
with unwearied Constancy. 
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J 

4. De. 

1. Every Mao is to take up with his own Ineon- 
vtniency, rather than deprive another of what is 
his Property. 

2. It is not only liberal, bnt sometimes advan- 
tageous, for a Man to depart a little from his Right. 

3* Their own Deceit, their own Improbity, 
their own Indiscretion, drive Men from an health- 
. f al State of Mind. 

5. E, Ex. 

1. Despise pot one that is deformed: a great 
Man may come out if a Cottage, and a great Mind 
dwell in a deformed Body. 

2* From Beggar* some have become on a sudden 
very rich) and the more illustrious from being ob^ 
scare and ignoble. 

3. He was so wary and circumspect, that he 
spake nothing but what he had well considered. 

4. There is no greater Pest in Friendship, than 
Ambition, from which the greatest Enmities have 
arisen among the most friendly. . ? 

6. Inter. 

1 . There is this Difference between Wisdom aad 
Philosophy: Wisdom is the perfect Good of. the 
human Mind; Philosophy is the Love of, and 
Affection for Wisdom : Philosophy only shews 
what Wisdom truljr is. 

2. Will any Man say, there is no Difference be- 
tween Pain and Pleasure ? Or if he things so, 
must he not be mad ? 
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-7 Id. 

i. Ittcewmieneesy when thtey /a« upon Fir/**, 
have no mote Effect* than » Shower in the Sea. 

2. From the Passioes come Hatred> Dissension*, 
Discords, Seditions and Wars: nor are they tur- 
bulent only withonl,, or twith birod Fury atfoe/r 
others, bat while they are confined within ood own 
Minds, grea them they eseate mutual Jarring^ and 
Dissensions, 4 

3- We and liberal and bteefieid, not bfcause 
we watt to be thanked for ourBonHty, (for we at a 
not fo play the Usurer by good 'Actions,) bwt be- 
cause Nature has given ua a. Propensity to Liber- 
ality : Friendship i* desirable, not for the Reward 
she brings, but because in the Affection itself there 
iswety Delight* 

4. /» Friendship we att Things? detfaabtof Honor, 
Glory, Tranquillity of Mind, and Enjoyment of 
Soul: *Hh thefcc Life is* iMtippft *»* cutnot be so, 
without them. ^ 

fr« Those Things ape set tfrbe sklibetated upon, 
where in f Ae Detiteratio* ttsfcZf ttere is Wickedness* : 
and in such a case, the Hope: of being coocealed 
add undiscovered must be entirely rejected : for if 
we have made any Proficienoy in Phirtosephy, we 
ought to b* laHy satisfied, if it could be carioeated 
frets* the Knowledge of God and. Man*, that we 
ought to do nothing that is unjust, nothing that is 
wicked. 

la, pro erga, &c, 

IN, signifying towards, against, for, to, and over, 
rebukes an Accusative Case. 
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1. Carry yourself so towards your Parents, at 
you would have your Children carry themselves 
towards you. 

2. It is very laudable to exercise Kindnesi to- 
wards brute Creatures; thai we may keep our- 
selves the more remote from all manner of Cruelty 
towards Men. 

3. I hate to hear any thing that is harsh and se- 
vere said against any one, b+ it ever so witty. 

4. It is barbarous Cruelty to rage against the 
prostrate. 

5* The wise Man will be affected in the same 
Manner Jor his Friend, as for himself, and be ready 
to undertake the same Toils for his Friend's Ad-* 
vantage, as he would for his own. 

6. I would have you do what is for your Ad- 
vantage. 

7. He was a diligent Boy at School, but after- 
wards most' unhappily givtii up to Luxury % sloA 



8. Our Benevolence to />«r Friends must be an- 
swerable to theirs for us, in all respects* 

9. TUe Hall fell, of smoky Imaged makes not 
a Man noble; no one hath lived *o our Ohry ; 
what was before us, isqpt Ours* 

I & .Some are of such a Disposition, that if 
Enemies are wanting,. on tvhomi they may exercise 
thfeir Malice, they will attack their Friends; 

II • / Error is remediless Hvhcn*it passes into Habit 
and Custom, r • 

12. No one errs to himself alone; but spreads 
Folly among his Neighbours, and catcheth it like- 
wise in his turn from them: from whence the 
Vi<?es of the common People becoine general. . . 
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13. How scandalous was it for a Citizen to be 
tortured after a servile Manner ! , ' 

14. What a Monster is Man raging against 
Man! There is no Affection over which Anger 
does not reign. * 

^Sub, cum ad tempus, Sec. 

SUB, when it relates to Time, (signifying of, 
or about^) is commonly joined with an Accusative 
Case* ,, 

1 . The Cock generally crows at break of Day. 

2. At the Hour of Battle he fell so fast asleep, 
that he was awakened by. his Friends to give the 
Signal. 

3. He is cheerful enough all Day, but at Night 
his Anxiety returns. 

Super, pro ultra, &c. 

* SUPER, signifying ultra beyond, governs an Ac- 
tusatme <2a$e ; but when put for de concerning , U * 
requires an Ablative. 

1. The River Tyber at that Time had overflowed 
Us Banks. , 

2. I was glad when I had passed over the Moun- 
tains* 

3. When I came home, my Father asked me 
many Qi^estk>ns concerning the School *nd Disci- 
pline, to which I gave him satisfactory Answers. 
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Tenu« AfefeJtivQ et singulari, -&c. 

At Genitivo tantum plurali* fee, 

TEN US govern* cm Jbltitive Case both in the 
singular end- plwal Number, or a Genitive in 
the plural Number only: and is always set qfber 
the JVfcwri ft governs. 

I. I *e»t too the Water up to the Nedc, be* 
cnuse 1 couhl swim, but my Brother ventured t>nly 
vp Iq the Knees. 

' 2. Some Men are happy ,asfar a* Report, when 
Jwrhaps they. find the contrary within. 

3. There is a so far, that Pardon may be give!* 
*,to Friendship. 

With a Genitive Case. 

1. As he was walking Home, be fell intp a 
Quagmire up to the Knees. 

2. % As he >vas standing »on the Shore,* tbf JRde 
came in jso fast, that it reached up to Us Woi$t* .90 
that he escaped with Difficulty. 



The Construction of Interjection*. 

• fnterjection&s non rar6, &c. 

Interjections are often put independently, tc&A- 
out any Case following. 
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\.*Alas) h6w> poor are ^ro^ltJiie/cveft In rich 
Pasture! 

2. Alas! that he should transact so carelessly an 
Affair of so great Consequence ! 

3. 'Afos ! how fast &o * the 'Yfcais * slide * away ! 
surely this ought to excite our Diligence. 

O, fcxci a mantis, fee. 

O f An Interjection of exclaiming, Pctkes a Nomi- 
native, Accusative, #r Vocative Caseqfter it.'^ 

1. With a Nominative Case.' 

1. O Heaven, O Earth, O Seas .0/ Neptune J 
hear my Complaint. 

2. O f Ae JHaott of sinning ! What Pleasure does 
/iLgive wicked Men, when there are Hopes of Im- 

puj&ity* . 

3. O immortal Bowers ! little do Men think what 
a Revenue Frugality brings in, 

. 4. O gracious Powers ! what is there in Life that 
can be called long > Nothing seeras/tq ,be lasting, 
after its Period is arrived ; for whenever that Pe- 
riod comes, there is an end of all that is past, and 
nothing remains but what is gained by Acts of Vir- 
tue and Benevolence. 

5. O the happy Death, which, due to Nature, 
is given up to tb* Good of our Country.! . •>«■• 

•...•-• ,< ..«•,>■ 

2. With an Accusative Case. 

ll O the xoretched Fotty T there is even Ambition 

in Grief. 

Y 
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a. O (he uxeUfcd TrMt*, which Phiiptfpbers 
dispute about i they tire altogether ridiculous,. ' 

3, QtbatetceUenl Keeper it Sham (as they say) 
the. Wolf! 

4.* Olfctrtm^fceoirf qfViide! to glory in> a bad 
Action. 

5. If the Things you do be honest, alt Men 
may know them ; if they be vile and scandalous, 
what signifies it if no -one knows thtm, since you 
know them yourself? O wretched Man! if you 
despise this Witness! 

6. the.decntfullHope*ol Mao ! Frail FortutmJ 
TK/Kng Pursuits! often are they interrupted, often 

are they ruined in the middle pf their Career, and 
wrecked in the Voyage, before we come in sight 
of the Harbour. - • . 

S.; With a Vocative Cfase. * 

h Q my Brother ! how glad am I that Thttigs, 
go Welt' with* you ! ,y 

2. O tfou Pride of a great VbrMAelh^w de- 
lightful .is it to receive riotffibg; tfohSr youJ what- 
evtryoujjpve, ymrspoHV 

/ . .. if •»•••*• . 
Hoae/ Pfahyfac. 

* ..•• ./• • . 

HO01 a*d> prok tew a*m*tifi*t,a< Nmintwe, 
and tometmes an Acaesutima Gstse qftenthenh! 

1. O the matchless Virtue of his Mind ! O the 
Jtfigto of hisHhUdJ intftieihlcf'itilVfe !' 

24 O Shame ! that he should degenerate so much 
from his Ancestors ! 
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3. What a Wretch am I! to judge of your Ge- 
nerosity by my own ! 

4. Oh the bard Condition of Banishment ! 

5. O the Treachery of Man ! Who can avoid his 
Snares ? 

Hei et vae, &c. 

THESE two Interjections, hei and v», require 
a D#twe Cafe qfter them. 

1. Ah wretched me! I cannot remember this 
without Tears. 

2. TPrefcfc that lam ! how has my Mind hitherto 
been supported between Hope and Fear ! but now 
Hope is taken away^ it sinks quite weary and con- 
founded with Care and Trouble. 

%. Wo to thee ! who despisest Knowledge, and 
rejectesi the Counsels of the wise. 



Y2 
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PHRASES, PROPRIETIES, &c. 

iff THE - . I 

F0REGOING EXAMPLES, 

Eendered into proper Latin, 



P. 3. With whom, penes 
quern. 

Affections, €aritates. 

Nd Man enjoys, Null* 
est komini. 

P. A. -Goes to Wreck, 
Natrfrdgium facit. 
Without, Carens. 
His best, Quod in sefuit. 
End at last in, Evadet in. 
Mast be adapted, Refer- 



Both at once, Simul. 
Have great influence over, 
Vehementer permovcnf. 

P. 5. I am determined, 
Cerium est. 

They live- not well, Non 
veri pivitur. 

That you are not accused 
of any thing, Ne quid ac- 
eusandus'sis. 

P. (5. Before ns r Afite 
pedes. 



Wisdom, Sapere. 

To improve, Provehere 
in mefiut. 

Is our main Business, 
Caput est 

P. 7. A small part, Pau- 
lufom. 

P. 8. Deals, Agit. 

WW are a little down in 
the World, Quibus res sunt 
minks secundce. 

In Jest, per Jocum. 
f 

P. 9. Is> Sunt, 
Much talked of, Sermo- 
nibus oelebrantur. 
Whoever, Quisque. 

P. 10. Summons,. A4vo~ 
cot. 

P. II. There is more 
Satisfaction in, Plus anim* 
satis sjter. 

Sudvan inestimable Jew- 
s' 
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el, Omne pretium ita exur 
perans. 

P. 12. Keeping, Premen- 
tk. 

When you have made .so 
great a Progress, as 'even 
to* reverence yourself, Cum 
tfinfum profeceris, ut sit tibi 
etiajn tui reverentia. 

In their Absence, AH- 
sefitibus. 

, Good Husbandry, Dili- 
gentid. 

Tf he .doing, Facere. 

P. \3r. Every one hath, 
Nulii non est. 

It will be time enough to 
bear, Satis citb patiendum 
est. 



hood, Vitce rath. 

So— not, Ita—ut ne. 

Hath formed, Conjuga- 
vit. 

Prospect of Interest, C«- 
ra utilitatis sua. 
' He looked, Prospexit. 

P. 17. Extravagant Me- 
taphors, Improbas figuras 
dicendi. , 

Manly, Animosas. 

Fails of his Aim, Propo- 
sito eatcidit. 

Meets with Reproach, 
In opprobium incurrit. 



. P. 14. It is 
-Turps est. 

It is a. Favor, I confess, 
Meritum (or gratum) sank est. 

For the sake pf, /». id 
tantbfnut. 



P. 18. A Fool is. no 
sooner provoked, but, Ut 
stuitus irritatas est, statim. 

Stifles his Resentment 
even of, Premit an'tmi sen- 
a Shame, sus etiam in. 

Near, Proximus. 

When the Night is, Noc- 
te. 



P. 16. Greatly improv- 
ed, In melius translati. 

On knowing, Cumsemse- 
runt. 

Subsist by Dealings in 
the World, ritam tolerant 
per res.quas inter.se centra- 
hunt. 4 , 

Means of their Wveli- 



P. 19. Who intended, 
Cui , propositus est. 

Let a Man be ever so un*- 
gratefvl, Ingratissimus licSt 
qtfis fuerit. 
. Satisfaction, VeluptaUm. 

Who have done, Qui 
prastiti. 

Having a great deal, 
Cum plurima possideas. 

Calling, Qui invoco. 
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To the Advantage, In 
rem, or ex re. ^ 

P. 2Q. Courtship and 
Flattery, Urbamtaa et Mm- 
ditto*. 

A Person of true Worth, 
Vir verd virtute pr&ditus. 

We find, Senitmus. 

Makes, Impeilit. 

Labor to overcome, 0- t 
ptram daia ut dominerk. 

As it is a Shame, Quibue 
indignum est* 
.- As? Scilicet. 

P. 21. Upon, all Occa- 
sions, Omni foe*. 

I have paid, Argent*** 
numetavL 

P. 22. A principal point, 
Pracipua pars. 

Enter not into Familia- 
rity, Ne»C02as soeietaiem. > 

Is so well known every 
where, A deb innofieseit. 

Next nnto, Post. 

• Pi 2S. Cometh not, iVcm 
nascitmr. 

Get to each a Heights /« 
ionium convalesce t. 

P. 24. They are advanc- 
ed; Ptaaesoertni. 
. I*:great Place* Honsri- 
bus affect*. 



. Are Servants, Serviunt. 
That some are real, ^/*- 
<w ewe, fl/io* videri. 

P 25. In old Age,Senili*. 

Provision, Viatiei. 

In the Perfection of it, 
«^<i torn temper ficiendam. 

The less Delight, Aftm 
deliciarum. 

Is of more Conseqnence, 
JYafa I />/** momenti. 

What sort of, £«*/«. 

Likes to ride, iVo» m<tf«i* 
insidere. 

No other Evil, Atfc'f 
gutcy**** tf/iwe? trilii. 

What Advantage, {fc/rf 
fructds. 

Nay rather, /mind vcro. 

NoTirae^MiV./oci. . 

P. 26. Full, Gravida. 

Lay, Sternunt, 

Is used in telling a Story, * 
Narrandts Fabula adkibet- 
ur* 

The more likely it is to 
gain belief, Fidetn eo faci- 
tika inventura est. 
- Attendance, Comitate. 

Service, Opera. 

Very highly, Magnified. . 

From others, Aliunde. 

No change in- the Person, 
AT<4t/ atutationie in ipso 
homine. 
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That *art of the Wallet, 
Idmemttea. 

' P. 28. When nnmated, 
cannot arrive at Excellency, 
Solitarim ne* pmset md* ea 
qmtB summa sunt pereemtre. 
Attends toTObati»goob% 
imkatri* est bent. 

P, 30. So orach, Tauto- 
perb. 

Of a mean Estate, TV- 
n«j# ret. 

To be measured by, JW- 
rifenda est ex. 

If it be fed, iSt ejhwcit 

He should stick atftpread- 
ing the Slander, Emm ip* 
sum infamiam disseminare 
dubUaturum. 

P. 31. Change of Go- 
vernment, Return noBurum. 

A Person of Integrity 
will not be prevailed upon, 
Aviro integro nunquam 
mpetrabitur. 

To justify the least Un- 
truth, Testimonio firmmve 
qued a vero vel minim* ubsit. 

Cares not, Nihii pens* 
babet. 

Without any Difficulty, 
MMl kar+ns. 

Without a Teacher , Nut* 
lo monente. 

The Fitness of every Ac- 



tfon, <&d ugendmm 9k. 

P. 32. To bid Defiance 
to, Provecum. 

A sfooag tt oso itftiu u, 
Pectore firmo. 

There-is no needy Ken 
uemfmrto e$t mild. 

I do not -want it, JEef **- 
AiV mihitstmsus. 

P. 33. To invade aft. 
ether's Ptawmoe, AUenum 
occupare offichm. 

With a better Grace, 
Honestiks. . 

~ Much Patience, Modus 
nequaquam emgums pstken- 

To bear the Loss, Utfe- 
ras mortem* 

For the setting up a For- 
tune-teHer; Ad harioium 

On the one side, Hme : 
on the other, rUmc. 

To satisfy, Vtfackm sew 
tis. 

P. 34. Th* least" Xieiie- 
rosity, Cut uei minimum U~ 
bereme ingeuik imsit. 

As not having yet been 
in want, Ut qui nondum 
egestmte ieibmrmjerud. ' 

Instead of raising hl» Fa- 
mily, Noumadb mmjomum 
evehit, uerkm etuun. 
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Zealous for, studim. . 

How long we may* quern 
adfinem lice at. 

Frons> some, Alm> • 

Account themselves, Ar- 
bitrantur so visum iri. 4 

So far from being con- 
sistent jwith, Tantum afest 
officio. ! 

And, Atque aded. 

At hand. In prompt*. 

P. 35. Are beyond, Su- 
perant.- 

P. 36. Thatcon&tant Te- 
Bpr of Life, that leads tp Per* 
fection, Unitasvitai in per ~ 
fectumitotra. . 

A Happiness not always 
to be met with, Quafacul- 
ias non semper datur. . 

That the latest Posterity, 
Ne quidem posteritas omni- 
um Musculorum. 

P, 37. Shy of Business, 
Fug ax rerum. 

Born for, Natus in. 

Extremities, Ultima. 

Probably they will grow 
op with him, Vermmile est, 
forei ufi cum atatesimul ac- 
crescent. 

P. 38. To secure Powerj 
Ad opes tuendas. 



P. 39. To prove, jS*«- 
dert. . 

Take no dye, .Nullum co- 
htem oitnut. 

Like to die, Moriturus. 

Long since, Jam oHm. 

The Importance of our 
Undertaking, Quanta res sit. 

P: 40. To seenre, Ad tu- 



Witt succeed to a great 
Estate, Fort, ut m amplam 
rem suoeedat* 

He raa not, Non est ei. 

P. 42. Wh* wiU be as 
good as his Word, Qui pro- 
missis sta6,it. 

Proof against Flattery, 
Par adulation*. 

P. 43. Is so far from being 
inferior to all, that, Aded 
non omnium jm/kna est,itt. 

P. 44, Relish Health, 
Ut cor/tmodm valetudo nobis 
sapit. 

Sickness, mala . (valet*do)< 

Enhanceth the Value of 
Plenty, Additpretium coma. 

The Experience of Want, 
Inopice periculum. 

P. 46, He that has a 
Heart, Qui sustinet. 
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Pinches Ass <bwn Flesh, 
&K«m genium defruudet. 

Most for the Child's 
good, Infanti mtsHusi be 
left, J 



Sets, Meperh. 
If by this <means, aid' wc 
/or<& • v ' 

In all Places, Ubique io- 



If their Mind be bat writ- 
od, Ammummwdbgeraut. 
Ooumm^tfipportuumm* 
Of no use, In*titi&. 
Of -service, tftita*. 

P. -4fi Uneasy, ikc**- 

IfWdQ. 

In case of, /a. 

I^bdlbegUdy Af*rmo 
mihi eritgamdie. 

At my House, Apud me. 

Hw own &&emy,£i5f ##> 
inutHis. 

Deliberation, Const U mm. 

Hoodwinks the Mind, 
Memtis oeuios perstmngU. 

Hie Chance it not in oar 
power, Quod cadat, nospo- 
nes*one*t. 

P. 48. To bare a mean 
Opinion of ourselves, Tenu- 
iter de se -e#i*timare. 

P. 49. But be overcome, 
Nan W«ct\— Is desirous to 



appf»*Aft»fte1rVAf0re**«0»* 
st promt** w rpeltt. - 

P. £0. Who ttinttfaemaelves, 
^VMr«sP0iPVWsWvvrijVfvv« - 

From one whom, fee. 1 Ite 
?«* se+en i w &H ut* jurist. 

ftather a Debt than a 
Favor, /» mercedis potikr 
ftito osferifcif ftev. 

She sbeweth bersfelf, 
Prmstut se. 

P. 51. Near a-kin, #Vw- 

- At (least as much, if not 
more, N*n-i*i*ks eeV-lft, si 
non-^et titsws 'assets* 

Withontso m e - bet w een , 

<GeneraOy speaking, Ok 

piUfWHMH 

for their Own sokes, Sui 
ipsorumergo. 

P. 52. To adapt Nick- 
names, fmponere vocabula 
cognata. 

P. 58. Not degenerate 
from* Bimiiis sit. 

Regards not the Instruc- 
tion, ttespuh document*. 

Equal to, pur. 

Even so it is with, Sic se 
kabent. 

Grow up, Sufanh tuntur. 
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We are>not, No* aottfer 

: & 54, Toume another, 
Alien* cum aliquo. 

At frank Nain»e, wfprr- 
'twn ingenium. 

P. 55*. TV • «pciid our 
Timet in the. pursuit of 
Things, Herat terere t* re- 
5u* censectandis. 

Who* deligjx* sp sMttch, 
Tarn familiar u. 

VovyHwhecomiag/i -<rfJfe- 
a*Mtift«a). 

R. 56* No Office ©* Hu- 
manity, NikU*kum*»um* 

Wi*fc,ge«teejk Behaviour, 
^6 hemtthaetionibus. 

Somewhat— ought to be 

eluceat. 

Without heingi iavoWed 

Met with 1Mb Jw*»«tofr 

BL W. I»1 >fte Gra«e, 

Apud inferos. 



Every one"— notjAfofcftti" 

To distribute Justice* /**> 
reddendum. 
.MA ***aA>:mtoueMta9} 



P.^Bein«4iMrfe,^a. 

No more, Mtt */<r& 
The Ground, Materia. 
Converseth, Sermonem 
habet. 

For a State of, Ad. 

P 59. To all manner, of 

Politeness, «<44 omMjsrco- 
raitatem facilitatemque. 

Passes by, Facile pat it ur. 
* ,• 
','P.60. A Beart^nww. 

As a. pure Being; t/f f «t 

. P. 62. A Cripple in his. 
Limhs, Fraetu* membra 

P. 63, Put oat to use, 

Infcenore. 

Designing, dolosu*. 

P; 64. Stand thick- with 
Corn, Sunt fertile* ubqre. 

All .Places abound, Ow* 
nia>*unt plena. 

Of Days, Fitce. 

Full of, Fcscunda, '* 

Abounded, with, Fertllis. 

Poor in Words, /nop* 

P, ,65^Sl»,rdy f ,C<>»<»m<i- 

FWJrem,,J£»7uw. 
, Unhappy, £&«'< infelw. 
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8tand* in no need, JVm 
indtgna est. 

Without, Expert. 
Not used to, Erpets. 

P. 66. In effect, Re, 

P. 67. A Thing, A liquid. 

- Of audi a Nature; Tote. 

Will take tip with it, Eo 

utetur. 

P. 68. Merely, M odb. 

With Reason, Meritb. 

Which is sure to eclipse, 
Istuc verb pro certo officiet. 

Let him look to that, lo- 
se viderit. 

Deserving, IHgnum. "' 

P. 69. Who would pass, 
Qui velit esse. 
Overlook, Despiciantl 

P. 70. An amicable Dif- 
ference of Opinion, &c. 
Differentium inter se repre- 
hensiones nunquam detent 
esse acerbce. 

Dislikes, cegrefert 

Condition, Res. 

P. 71. Lies quite out of 
the Road of this Tempta- 
tion, Vitam colit abistfus 
modi illecebris longh sit am. 

Because there^W^dthlng 
which can induce them to 



wish H longer, Q*ia abest 
q*od hsdmcsU tor, ui vitam 
productiorem veUnt. 

A cheap Market, Ftfem 
annonam. 

If disappointed herein, 
Qud si careat. 

P. 72. Deaf and blind, 
Auridus ft octttis eaptum. 

With propriety, pruden- 
tlr. 

With Deliberation, eon- 
sideratl. ' 

-Mad, Mette enptum. 

Being driven from Home, 
Finibus extorris. 

Like, to miscarry, Suc- 
cess* earitmrus est. 

Because he ftrfiowB, &c. 
Quia Hnlto duee utitur. 

P. 73. Sold for Gold, 
Venales awro. 

Salutation, Sahitis. 

The Equestrian • Order. 
A**mrti clam. . t • 

The Sweets, Sutvitate. 

1*. 74. ftetoms, Rem*- 
neratione. 

JntercbuMe, FkissUttdme. 

Extreme Pain, Aetttissi- 
mo ddiore. . 

Extreme Pleasure, Sum* 
md voiuptmU. 

P. 76. De*r«r than, j*». 
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tiquiax. 

Come to sue* apass,, as, - 
v Eh perveniunt **.♦ 

There is no hope of a 
Cure, where, &c\ Desfait 
esse remedio locus, ubi qua 
fuerant vitia fiunt mores. 

More stubborn Things, 
Dijfficillpra. 

To get ^so much, &c. Id 
supi entice adipisci ut calleus. 

Upon all occasion^ Qud- 
cunque in re. 

P. 76. That lives by 
cheating, Cut ex fraude v'h 
vitur. 

Oetteth Wealth, Qpes 
invent t. 

The Guests, Accumlcnfe*. 

Wtfil Improved, Bend 
culto. 

Is so far from — that, iVta 
modb non* — verkm ethm. 

Rural Enjoyments, ad 
ftemfntendutn. 

Of all the Things which, 
fee-* Omnium rentm ex qui- 
bus aliquld exqtftritur. 

• i x 7t. Who has ho bet- 
- ter Success in his Cures, 
Out curationes non rectify 
cedant. 

P. 791 When we har© 
no Opinion, Ditractd opi- 
kione. 



If at rariamje with itself, 
A seipso dissidens, tecum* 
que discordant. 

If the Pleasure, Si ju- 
cunditas. 

The greater — the more,, 
Quo major — eo'magis. . 

P. 7&. With a much 
better grace, Multb hones* 
tlus. 

Be airxious in the pecu- 
niary Concerns ■ of his 
Friends, de pecunid amU 
corum laborare. 

One would think, Ut 
sperit quis. 

Of a more forgiving 
Temper, Ignoscentior.- 

That he should have any 
Disgust against me, Q*dd 
odium met ilium capertt. 

Of his Affection towards 
me, Ex opr'Uate mei. 

For want of your Assist- 
ance, Desiderio tuL 

P. go. For yp*. 7V, 

In yQijr fia^e, Cvmn- 
tem. 

To perpetuate his Me- 
mory, (fyo exfanda* mefyo- 
riam nm,' 

Of me, Nostri.. 

But uicrely.ip. Compli- 
ance of, &e. S*(ji a*ia mw 
est ita rogandi. 
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We should ace unlike 
ourselves, Simus dissitniles 
nostri. 

Since we have a Desire 
to see you, Cum tenemur 
desiderio vestri. 

Like you, Non dissitniles 
vestri. 

P. 81. i have such an, 
&c. Te ed sapientid judico. 

A Disgrace to human 
Nature, Non kominem. 

Enjoy your, own good 
Fortune, Tuis bonis delec- 
tari. 

The utmost -Reproach to 
me, Turpissimum. 

Let usagree, Stet Mud 
nobis. 

P. 82. My, Med ipsius. 

The Society of your 
Friends, Convictum nostrum. 

Occupations, Consuetu- 
dincm. 

Or peculiar to, Vel tuam 
solius ac propridm. 

With our own personal 
Amity, Nostrd ipsorum A- 
micittd. 

P. 83. As every Man 
holds his own, Quta suurn 
eujusque est. 

The whole Result of it 
must be, &c. Omne const" 
Hum revocandum est ad. 



With an unwilling Ear, 
Parum aquis auribus. 

But that my Discourse 
&c. Ne mea molesta video* 
tur oratio disserentis. 

To his Rehearsal, Red- 
tfintis. 

P. 84. To take care of 
himself, Sui capitis esse 
custodem. 

P. 85. Makes use of it, 
Occnpatl 

Is gone off, Se remiserit. 

In requiring, qui postu- 
lem. 

P. 86. Its own Guar- 
dian, Conservatrix sub 

VVhich must at last, — 
Quo se ipse obrueret* 

Without any Prejudice to 
themselves, Sine sud. 

P. 88. A Competency, 
Mediocria. 

In being superfluous, Eo 
quod superfluunt. 

Is prejudicial, nocent. 

Plenty lays, Ubertas stet" 
nit. 

His own private Fortune, 
Suis facultatibus. 

P. 89. Stands engaged, 
&c. Suscipit as alienum. 
In competition with Vir- 
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tne, In-certmnen virtutis. 

Mere, ipsa. 

Affliction* Malum. 

A melancholy, Tristis. 

Meet with due Esteem 
and Approbation ,Suumpre- 
tium, suaque suffragia inve- 
niret. 

A mean, Rationem. 

P. 90. Divided from 
Justice, A justhid semota. 
- When necessity spurs, 
Necessitudine adurgente. 

Given them a Grace, 
Honestavit. 

Come to Poverty, Ad 
paupertatem redigi. 

As next in degree, Proxr 
imus. 

P. 9 1 . Time makes Proof 
of a Friend, Amicum, qua- 
lis sit, pertentat dies. 

Is so far from, A deb non 
par at, ut* 

Wtiat then ? Quidenim ? 

Proved, Evaserunt. 

Made great Proficiency, 
filag no s profectus assecuti 
sunt. 



Have the Prerogative, 
Suo jure hoc habentboni. 

Find a Welcome in all 
Countries, Bend ejecipiunt- 
ur omni terrd. 

P. 93 To an excellent, 
In egregio. 

With a great deal of, &c. 
Per multam turbam et cen- 
cursationem. 

Huddled up, Festinatb 
coacta, 

The Foundation of it 
being laid in Rapine, Fun- 
da mentis in rap to positis. 

It moulders away fre- 
quently, &c. Eddem qud 
parta-esi celeritate delabit- 
ur. 

Art of Conversation, A- 
gendi cum ho mini bus ars. 

Takes to itself, Sibi ar* 
roscat. 



P. 94. Under the Ap- 
pearance of, Ut videqntur 
esse. 

Master of himself, Sui 
juris. 

Quick and dexterous in 
the* Dispatch of, &c. In ex- , 
. P. 92. And the like, Et pediendo quovis negotio sibi . 
catera ejusdem generis. mandato celeritate utitur. 

Real Legacies, force ha- You may foretel, Vw 
jreditates. ' prcedixeris. 

Plain-dealing, Sinceritas. Profuse joy, Effusa la- 
Wears, gerit. titia. 

Z2 
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- k4e*v«fr1fce4tcart,Ife- 
stitnit *nimut* r . 

To be popular, &it*a 



More complete, Pkmo* 
rem. 

Whom he flatters, vft/ 
cif/«# voluptatem dicijur. 

Away with all that Graft, 
Tollenda sunt attuiia. 

Which affects- to belike, 
Qua se vult videri esse. 

I would advise you, Te 
admonitum esse vethn. 

P. 96. So that every 
Man may be as grateful as 
he pleases, Cuhis Hcet 
quanta** Htet grato erne. 

A Tyrant may, Est ut 
tyrannHto. 

Numberless, Quumplu- 
rhnk 

Counterfeit, Simulate. 

Since he may be injurious, 
&c. Cui'ihato Meet e*se. 

P. 96. Whether it be a 
Christians or Heathen's, 
Christiani sit, an extranet, 

U ttfere no ettd of ad- 
ding, &c. Nulhmttefinitdo- 
ikibust'e* agettis conthtuan- 
dis sfahetnths est? 

Thou- must shortly re- 
move, &c. P-ropk dd'est, ctoni . 
tHS- mtgrandim est*. 

My native Borough, G+- 
jus municipii sum. 



That fe nwry be the 
worse, but cannot be the 
better for, Quo deierior pot- 
sit fieri, melior nequeat. 

P. 97. So— as not,/*— 
utne. 

To be discomposed at 
Disasters, In rebus asperis 
perturb art. 

Put beside his Guard, 
De loco moveri. 

To maintain, PreteeAte 
animo uti. 

Without, Nee. 

To weather a Tempest/ 
Subvenire tempestati. 

To execute his MaSteVrf 
Commands, Heriltd jusea 
pcrsequi. 

To be brave himself, Se 
fortem dare. 

That those under, Qur 
merent sub. 

To forecast in our 
Thoughts the Event of 
Things" to come, Animo 
ante designer* rerttm, qvee 
futura sikt, eventd. 

That we may neve* b£ 
put to the foolish Excht* 
mat ion, Nee redigi adfatu- 
am islam ^ifefationkm. 

Mark' of Ingenuity, h$- 
beraiix eit irtgenik 

To make no dificrttxee, 
&e. JiF&nnjfufh'pMrsoha* nui m 
lo habere discrfttifnt, 
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To give our assent to 
Truth, Verts mantis dare. 

Where it will, Undecun- 
que., 

P. 98. To employ it ge- 
nerously, &c. Ad liber ali- 
tatem aique beneficentiam 
conferre. 

Have the World at will, 
Rebus ad voiuntatem nos- 
trum fluentibus. 

To be transported with, 
Immoderate ferre. 

Be used, Adhibenda est. 

Not to care what the 
World thinks of him, A7- 
hil pensi habere, quid de sc 
alii put ant. 

P. 99. To fling himself 
into, Se conjicere in. 

To the Resentment of 
those in power, Contra po- 
ientes. 

Not to accept the Apo- 
logy for a short Letter, /Ve- 
gare veniam breoibus cpis- 
toiis. 

Mean, Humilis animi. 

Obstinacy, Pertinacis. 

P. 100. To act agree- 
ably to the circumstance of 
the Times, Consulere tern- 
poribus. 

To do what you are 
commanded, Jussafacere. 



To inquire, Quarere. 

P. 101. To be dissolved, 
Desidiosd luxurid solvi. 

The violent, Prcecipitan- 
tes. 

It is a common thing, 
Non insolens est. 

P. 102. To judge his 
Heart, Noscere ejus pectus. 

We do not know, Pror- 
shs ignoramus. 

As they are imagined, Ut\ 
plcrique in animo Jingunt. 

For their Wealth some- ' 
times only serves to make 
them be accused, Hatctan- 
tummodb prcestant opes, ut 
accusentur. 

To evade the Law, Ut 
legibus eripiantur. 

To pay a large sum of 
Money Meprecsentaregrah- 
dem peouniam, Ex. 5, 6. To 
accuse, Insimulare. 

He owns, A lie g at'. 

He accused, Astrinxk. 

To accuse of a capital* 
Crime, Capitis ar cesser e. 

Take care, Vide. 
- It is a good Argument, 
Non levi est argument o. 

That 'I am moderate 
and nnblameable in both, 
. Modich et inculpatb re u* 
trdque uti. 

To condemn, Infamare. ' 
13 
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?t 103. Fte that takes 
the Liberty tor tell- others <|f 
% their Faults, Qui liberepec- 
Catprum moneal. 

To their very Face, In 
ipsum os. 

l*o be told, Admoneri 

It is a certain Sign, Signo 
hand incerto est 

He is in the very way to 
be undone, A dexhium recti 
pergit. 

Intent, Consilio. 

Who sincerely wishes it 
was in his power, Qui ex 
animo optat se posse. 

P. 104. He is accused, 
Arguitur. 

. Of not being punctual 
in writing, De non missions 
liierorum. 

Of Extortion, De repe* 
tundis pscuniis. 

P. 105- To advise yon 
of it, . Ed de re te admonvn- 
dfm esse. 

Lay any thing' to the 
charge of, Libero culpd: 

As. if you was upon Oath, 
Tanquam juratui. 
. To charge, Ihsimufare. 

To be accused, Argui. 

?. 10$ Retyr* th* 
Charge Te eodem crimine 
eondemnabo. 



A guilty Conscience, 
Mens male conscia. 

P. 107. As, Ut qui 

tVe oftentimes envy^iSdp- 
pe sit, ut invideamus. 

In all, Inter. 

State, Splendorem. 

Hafr>y in their Obscuri- 
ty, Feliciter ebscuri. 

With an impartial £ye, 
lisdem oculis. 

But more earnestly when, 
&c. Impensius quidem labo- 
rantibus. 

P. 108. But so as to re- 
member, Vt reminiscar ta- 
men. 

In the case of; In. 

And then, Turn verb. 

Favor to me, Ateriti in 
me. 

My Promise*, Data fidci. 

P. 109 Suitable to your 
Circumstances, Qua digna 
tud persond sunt. 

It will be an eternal Ob- 
ligation to me, Semper me 
tibi devinctum habetis. 

But in a little while, Pbst 
paulb. 

The. Note is changed, 
A lid canitur cantilend. 

When, they tome to be 
transported with, Cum inci- 
derunt in. 
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my Character, Dignitatis ejrptoTdtiM fui&iH hdfoam 



nostra. 

We' must mind other* 
Men s Business, Attend sic 
nobis tractandu sunt. 

To their last, Adedtrttilk. 

Former Insolence, Vete- 
ris contuthelick. 

Practice, Consuetudinis. 

P. 111. Reduce to the' 
same Condition, Jneundem 
locum redigcre. 

Employ, Artificium. 

Without being ashamed, 
Sine rubore. 

Moral Decency, Vers- 
cundia. 

To cast a. severe Eye on 
the Example, Cum severi- 
tate exemplam tueri 

P. 1 12. The many Ob- 
ligations you have laid up- 
on me, Plurima qutbus me' 
tibi devinctum hab'es merita. 

P. 113. The general, 
Cons tans. 

By the Decree of Fate 
should be Masters of the 
World, Esse infatis, poti- 
rentur terum. 

Had Power* Return po- 
tita est. 

I would not, nolim. 

T&o* I was sure thereby 



regrib me eopactn potiturhrm. 

Wc eagerly desire; Con* 
cupiscimus. 

Undo us, Pe'ssunitarent. 

What labouring M#n v , 
EcquUilam merdertdritis.' 

That his Work* is' overy 
Opere dBsoluto: 

Cutting* off .ill CohVdys, 
&c. Commeatu interclusq. 

Withobt'Bloodshed, ffrne 
vutnere. 

, P. 114:Porthe\VrongV 
sake, Jpsius injuria: ergo. 

* Let not — tempt thee to 
contrive any Mischief to 
him, CaVe — te impellat illi 
malum parare. 

Under the Name of 
Good Offices, Specie bene- 
volenticE. 

The worst, gravissima. 

P. 115. What is there 
great, in that a Man, Quid 
magni/lci est, homi'nem. 

Procures, conciliate 

P. 116. To assist: to do 
a Favor, Comjnodare. 

En da nger, Sv ceat. 

The Body politic, Gor- 
j)dre reipublicce. 

Idolizes himself, Se max- 
imk ipse delectet. 
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Has his Ears most open, 
Maxim e patefaciat aures. 

When their Occasions re- 
quire, Cum usus poscit. 

P. 117. To serve, Opi- 
tulor. 

" To protect: to defend, 
Patrocinor. 

The Business, Proprium. 

Interest, Laudi. 

P. 118. Never .depart 
from, Nunquam till excedut. 
* Treat great. one3 with, 
Commodore magnis. 

As may preserve a good 
state of Health, Quantum 
bona valetudini satis est. 

As, Non secus ac. • 

P. 119. Of that promis- 
ing turn, Esimid spe. 

Exalted Virtues, Summa 
virtutis. 

P. 120. Makes a Man 
- to be friward, Ut difficilior 
sit impel lit. 

Ever so malicious, Mcuci- K 
mh malevoli. 
Violates, Icedit, 

- P. Kl. Nursed up, Ad 
fructum product*. 

Tutored, Ingenia educd- 
runt. 



Whom we had better let 
alone, Quo* non expcdit. 
. Presumption, Temerita~ 
its est. 

For fear of giving Of- 
fence to certain Persons, Ne 
alicujus animum offenderes. 

P. 122. To compare, 
Comparo. 

A sprightly successful 
Courser, rictoris egui. 

Ex. 5. Compare, Com- 
pono—6. Confero. 

And then, Ita. 

P. 423. Vexatious, Odtosa. 

Be rejected, Jaceat. 

Prevail, Valeat. 

Who has a fine Air, No- 
nestd erat facie et literati. 

To compare to, JEqui- 
paro ad. 

• P. 124. Come in com- 
petition with one another, 
Inter se comparentur. 

Compare together, Con- 
fer te inter se. 
' Abilities, Inge nit dotes. 

Is affected, Permovetur. 

To impose upon, Dare 
verba. 

Houses and Fields, Tecta 
et <*gri' 

To offer, Largiri. 



Are serving, Juvamu*. P. 125. And be setback 
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toth0Stofti%Post, Jdcdr- 
ceres & calce revocari. 

Myself ujp entirely, ike 
to turn. 

Go with u8, t)wnt sest 
nobis. 

Attentive tb, De'&i dfa- 

Qri&Mcations', Do'tlbW. 

Count! it foist, Pefditufy 
duces. 

GW& mi, HMkibet 

The Palm-Tree afforded; 
PTdldtiu* fninisfrdbat. 

As they were drinking, 
Potantibus. 

*\ 126. XJdn&itit, Pra- 
ter nattiram fist. 

To help yotito, Redder e. 

P. 127. Of & Bad Heart, 
fitfilMd. 

Retort' the Question, 
Idem reponam. 

Towards the Accom- 
plishment, Qu6 etfecium 
reddatur. 

Not certain of to-mor- 
TdW, Ne crastinoquidemdo- 
minamuri 

1*. 128. He was very li- 
beral, LibercUmime poliici- 
tuseirat. 

t answer, Spondeo. 

Take upon' me, In me 
ricipio. 



To Voui* Satisfaction, Ex 
senienm. 

He paid ? to tti6 f ything- 
men, Ex solvit d.ecumdnis. 

TPftty paid', PendebdhU 

fte jiaiifc Niffnerdvi't. 

P. 13*: Feel a Joy, tfuu- 
deS'u'nt. 

1 give 1 Instructions, Free- 
cipid. 

Wife iMress, DMina- 
bdtu'r. 

Strictly cnarg'6, Edicain. 

To 'mi\ma\z 3 $ignificare. 

With, Jipud 

P. T3l Men it is i« 

your power j Cum apud te 
est in prompfu. 

He saluted me, Salutem 
mihi nuncupavit. 

I doubt not but they 
wflrapDroye of i<£ ftacere 
non possttm fttn decldrd- 
rem. 

P\ 1$2. yoVhWe* Been 
pleaded, J^jWafW es. 

In suqa Tiiirigs as were 
offered to your Considera- 
tion, De guibwt te consuM. 

Set right, ftegere. 

It requires no^Ndn^stj 

Correct, Tem^ereinf. 

So as not, Qub minus". 

P. 133. It, is an idle 
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Thing, Absurdum est. 

In the general Course of 
their Lives, In omrti ferh 
vita spatio. 

They pretend Conscience 
in any Thing, A liquid sidi 
per animi conscientiam non 
ticere pra seferunt. 

In every thing, Omnia, 

Then shalt be at ease, 
Ab animo otiosus fueris. 

To persuasion, Suadenti. 

However weak they are, 
Quantulicunque tint. 

P. 134. Prospers in his 
Designs, Proposhum adfe- 
licetn esritium per duett. 

Ex. 6. To trust to, Con- 
jidoi — §, 10. Committo. 

Has prevailed with, Co- 
egit. 

P. 135. To your Saga- 
city, Tibi, ut perspicias. 

My Distresses, Nostris 
fatis. 

Attention, Cognitions 
Close-fisted, Astrictl 
111 report, Famigerationi. 
Inventor, Auctor. 

P. 136. Hath entrusted. 
— with, Concredidit. 

With the Pursuit of, nor 
easy to believe, a Calumny, 
In tnferendis criminibus nee 
credat oblatis. 



P. 137. Will be brought, 
Eo venient ut. 

He could have no otjxer 
end — but, Nihil aliud spec- 
tare potuit, nisi. 

If we would deny our- 
selves sometimes in unne- 
cessary desires, Si modb in 
animum induceremus nobis- 
met non necessaria cupienii*- 
bus adversari. 

Of excellent use, Appri- 
md utile. 

Is so far from, A deb non. 

P. 138. To submit to it, 
Ei morigerari. 

To what is self-evident, 
Perspicuis. 

Be Slaves to, Deservient. 

There are certainly no 
greater Slaves than they, 
Profectb nusguam gravius 
servitur quam ab iis. 

To comply with, Servire. 

Resists his own evil In- 
clinations, Pravis animi sui 
momentis obsistit. 

P. 139. Bear up against, 
Superior resistercs. 

To prevent ill Habits, 
OcCurrere pravis consuetu- 
dinibus. 

P. 140. You must die 
once, Semel moriaris necesse 
est. 
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Scarce, Parum. 

Being on Fire, Ardo resuo. 

To threaten, Mini tor. 

With Elm Roils, Future* 
ulmeos. 

Melancholy Men, Atrd 
bile labor ante 8. 

Which is commonly the 
Error of weak Minds, Quod 
ferb peccalum peccant. 

P. 1 4 1 . Is offended, Sue- 
censet. 

By being ruffled at, &c. 
Si irascamur intempestive* 
accidentibus. . 

To be angry with, Qudd 
succenseas. 

May be in contempt for 
a time, Conlempiui aint ad 
temp its. 

P. 142. He is my prin- 
cipal Concern, In eo mihi 
sunt omnia. * 

Let no one be displeas- 
N ed, Abslt mihi 

To stand by, to defend, 
Adesse. 

A Present, Dona adsunt 
tibi. 

Is apt to, Facilh induci- 
tur, ut. 

In many Respects, Non 
in und re. 

P. 143. Are wanting, de- 
sunt. 



Men ought to have, De- ■ 
bet inesse viris. ' 

It should be our' first 
Care, Primb videndum est. 

That it may not be above 
oar Circumstances, Ne ma- 
jus sit quam res sinit. 

P. 144. Had the chief 
Management in, Prarfuit. 

In punishing, A d punien- 
dum. 

P. 145. To excel, .to 
manage, to remain to, Su- 
peresse. 

Laid up with, Post turn 
apud. 

To lose as little of my 
Kindness as possible, Bene* 
ficia mea quhm minitnt pos- 
sum abjivere. 

P. 146. Made for, JVa- 
tus in. 

Not that we are debar- 
red, Non quod non liceat. 

Provided we use them, 
Modb adhibeamus. 

We have discharged, Sa- 
tisfecimus. 

He would not deign to 
give me Satisfaction, Non 
me dignum haberet cut *«- 
tisfaceret. 

To satisfy him, Ut ci sa- 
tlsfiet. 
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If. I.47. The Ctaracjer- 

P. 148. Hath dpn$ more, 
Plurupr(f*tHU. 
He gave, iZi tulit. 
Lies contiguous, to, y/rf- 

"(Coveted to be hj s Hfir, 
Ocuiutn kareditati adjecif, 
To apply to, Adscisco. 
They tying, Applico. 

P. 149. To be under 4 
'ngcesftity of failing in any 
Point of Dirty, tt till* fiat 
Utennwio ejfcii. 

H«$ that has. ggh CW 
contigit 

Together with a Frteo^ 
to recommend, &c. Fautor 
efiam commcn<fatorg^c 

To add Fuel, Submit**** 
tro. 

JJy ep tertatning, Fovenfa. 

To yield to, tyucamnbere. 

P. 150. To succour* SW- 

venire 
Soplj(f. filiperalis. % 
To set Jess by x P'0$tkab*r& 

P. lb 1 . Thrust ourselves 
into, Am offerre. 



Gives a check to, Op- 
sin;. 

To detract from, Oo*r#c- 

Poring over, Immhere. 
Relaxation, Intertutllum. 

P. 153* Arrives.at, Ooa- 

Ex. 5. To excel, /Vw- 

ire. 

Ex, 6. To excel, Ante- 
ire, 

P. 153. Will be your 
Portion, Te taciturn ebttpet. 

To .shelter bjm from .the 
Rain , {teorf succederet cauU 
imbris ritandi. 

Reaches, Accid'U. 

I\ 154. You have a Man 
to deal with, Cum viro tibi 
negotiant est. 

When a Man has Credit, 
Utfama est hemini. 

To suit — to an end, Ad 
proposhum accommftdare. 

To commend him, Ad 
laudem. 

P. 155. May he answer- 
able to, Suppetant. 

P. 156. Delight, Amort. 
For your good, Tibi esse 
salut'u 
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I gee nwmy Reasons to 
believe, that, Multo mihi 
veniunt in mentem, ut. 

Blame you For it. M vi~ 
tiovertet tibi. 

P. 157. Nothing looks 
more silly, Nihil wpectu 
con temp tins est. 

'Outwitted, Ingenio *«- 
pertttus. 

Beaten, Confoasus. 

P. 153. Is the Result, 
Gonsequitur. 
Delicacy, Ferecnntifafn. 

P. 159. The whole 'Race 
of Mankind, Universes po- 
pitlos, 

If she was a Stranger 
to general Benevolence, 
Si a carittUe vulgi abhor- 
reret 

P. 1(50. To live a Sairtt, 
Sv sanctum esse victurum. 

P. 161. To demand, 
Flagitare. 

Letters, Eiementa. 

P. 162. Like those, Eq- 
rwnmore. 

To be taken notice of, 
Conspici, 

"Were required to pro T 
duce their Corn, 'Flagita- 
rentur frumentum. 



V. 1€S. He that travels 
into foreign Parts, Qui 
peregrt proficiscitur. V 

©oubles the Gift, Sis 
dat. 

Soon dissipated by the 
c W r lnd, i£ua ventis niox tiif- 
ftrvntur., 

P.;164,%the'JRuraace, 
Igne. 

Shake at every .Ureatj\, 
Nutto nonflamine moixentvr. 

P. 165. Mischief fe their 
Easiness, Inmaiefivio oc- 
cupantur. 

Enters into contest with, 
Certamcn ink cum. 

The Fool will still have 
the last Word, Won Heerijt 
stuito ftiqd ebjividl. 

Dispatch them tin due 
Order, Cortftavafrnts, justo 
deinceps or dine. 

To our Content, Ev 
emimi senteniid. 

The Avenwes, Mure*. 

When we cannot have 
an advantageous Cast, 
Ubi n*n tititur' commodus 
jactus, 

* Impeffections,'FifW{, 

P. 166. Worm-eaten, 
Vitm*. 
Bought off .wi& l Litoerty 



Aa 
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upon Liberty, Conduct tri~ 
but liber tatidus. 

Have averted— at the 
Expense of, &c' Redemii- 
- tern — meis incommodis, 

P. 167. If they who 
know the Value of Things, 
Callidirerum astimatores. 

A little more than half, 
Propt dimidio minoru 

And of bad: Materials, 
JSt male materiatam, 

P. 168. Jn your own 
Eye, Tibi. 

In the Eye of others, 
AHU. 

P. 169. That go by 
Hearsay, Auriti. 

Sets an high value upon, 
Magno pretio indicat. 

Dangerous, Duris. 

Will not make, Nonfu- 
turus erit. 

P. 170., Distinguished 
with, Redundaree. 

P. 172. Their Behaviour 
ought to be the Reverse, 
Quod contra oportebat. 

While I am free from 
all Blame, Cum omni vmcem 
culpd. 

Fatten with Dung, Sa- 
Surarepinguijfmo. 



He ungarrisoncd, Vacu- 
avit auxiliie. 

P. 173. Worthless, Le- 
vissimi. 
I am filled, Me cumulari. 

P. 174. .Make me sick, 
Me saturant. 

Who direct their great- 
est Services, EipotUsimum 
inserviunt. 

P. 175. Applied to these 
Labors, His muneribuefun- 
gerentur. 

Enjoy his being, Frui 
animd. 

The sweet Pleasure, 
Amcenitate. 

Ex. 6. Enjoy,. Pcrfruun- 
tur. 

P. 176. Nor so disturb- 
ed as to quit his post, 
Nee tumuituantum de gra- 
du dejici. 

P. 177. Without some 
Grains of it, Sine uild par- 
ticular 

P. 178. Spare yourself 
the Trouble, Supersede**. 

In nothing hath Nature 
more obliged us, than in 
that, Nullo nomine melika 
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de nobis meretur natura, 
quam quia. 

P. 179. As you pro- 
mised me you would, Ut 
tnihi coram recephti. 

WiU force, Exprimet. 

It consists not with the 
Character of a good Man, 
Non cadit in virum bonum. 

To rob a Man, Detra- 
here aliquld alteri. 

P. 180. In Exchange for 
it, Pro its. 
Withdraws, Subtrahit. 

P. 181. It is proper. 
Par est. 

When things are ca|m, 
/*• re popuH placidd. 

When the fit is upon 
him, Ckm morbi vis acaes- 
serit. 

Bat he is nothing so bad 
as he, who suppressing, 
Longissimi abest ab illius 
malitid, qui premens. 

Deliberately, Prudent 
sciensque, 

Endearment, Car it ate. 

Being punished, Suppli- 
cio affectis. 

The whole of, Tota. 

It would engage, Inad- 
tnirationem sui raperet. 



excusable, Lacrynds ignos- 
ci potest. 

But not bewail, Non 
plorandum. 

Are disregarded, Jacent. 

P. 183. Without, Nisi. 

By whose Instruction, 
Qua Praceptrice. 

Every ardent Desire, 
Omnium cupiditatum ardore. 

P. 184. With my Sides, 
Latera prapeditus. - 

I am in great Doubt, 
Pendeo animt. 

P. 185. The scandalous, 
Improbis. 

To wallow in Wealth, 
Circwriftuere omnibus cepiis. 

Is taken notice of, iVbt- 
citur. 

P. 186. But from him 
who would retain it, Nisi 
rethtenti 

A Man that applies him- 
self to Business is insen- 
sible when, In studiis la- 
boribusque vb*nti nan in* 
teliigitur, quando — Flame 
of Life, /Etas. 

Extinguished^ran^iter. 

Barns out, Diuturnitate 
extsnguitur. 



P. 192. Tears are very P. 
Aa2 



188. The deepest 
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at Surmr, 

Maximo s luctus. 

Far be \t from utf, to, 
Abeit, ut. 

The being wiHitog Mow- 
ever to proceed, is great 
part of the Way, Magna 
paf9 e$$ projectile, telle 
proficere. 

F. \m. The Difference, 
Quid inter sit. 

Called forth into Ac- 
tion, In opere tenMnd* 
mint. 

Can be rendered tntrftU 
gible, Percipi posse. 

P. 190. To he** yew- 
sell 1 HI spake* o$ iHa# 
attdfre. 

P. 191. To. let the 
World go as it will, Neg- 

- * ft it a pleasure, Betlum 
est. 
To ering$ fe, Stow*. 

V. ¥W. At ow House, 

P. 194. An old Mansr 

Mn A B C, Elementetiu* 
tenet. 

Improved by the,- Ad-» 
vantage of Education, 
WrWcTtrd' erudition* aique 
doctrind ornati. 



P. 195. Tftfft* ttosy *«£ 

amend tbem, Emendamb 

causd. 

Sot right, Corpiguntur. 
Who has had the offer 

of one, Cut fuit peteeta* 

accfyiendk 

The Humour, LMfido* 
Piloting, Gubernatm 
The being tired with 

seeking, DefuHgatie qua- 

rendi. 

P: 196. Righteousness, 
Recta. 

it ia absurd to- play with 
him, Fruttrh cum Mo lu+ 
dit*r. 

. F. 1^97. They wjho af- 
firm that oM Aral, are im- 
proper for managing Bu- 
siness, Que in re gerendA 
versari negant senectutetn. 

HDgoveus, AeerVu**. 

In aA . fci» Contract*, 1W 

Avotdtagt Law-suit*, ^ 
titffa* adhortewter*. 

P. 19& Aversion, .F*- 
ghnda. 

P. 199. Off-band, i9u^'^. 

To give- Assistance, y/<* 
juvandam. 

Swift in running, Valent 
eeteritafe; "' 

Sweetness, Venuntas. 
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Conquered, . Quam pudet 
victos f 

To express their Gra- 
titude, Referenda gratia. 

Enrich himself, Sibi di- 
vitias aeeetsHum it, 

P> 223. Sign, Sigttfica- 
tio. 

To raise their views to, 
Spectare. 

P. 224. Given to, 06- 
sequens. 

Whose-— are, Utens. 

P. 225. Which Is a sort 
of Dress, Qua, vestis mcdo, 
nobis circumdata est. 

And oa the other hamd, 
Pone ex alid parte. 

However unequal they 
are in Fortune, Rtiamsi 
dispart fortund utetur. 

Conscious of its own In- 
tegrity, and know its Af- 
finity, Se cognoscat vitiis 
efutam, et ientiat se con- 
jurtcktm. 

P. 227. Rowing against 
the Stream, Quam contra 
nquam remiganUbus. 

Let us cherish those Sen- 
timents, Simus ed rnente. 

Concerns us, Prtcstan- 
dum nobis. 

Guilt, Cuipd. 



P. 228. Hates Licen- 
tiousness, Fugitans enor- 



Desirous of honorable 
Probity, Appetentissimique 
kanestatis. 

P. 229. Elegant Eater?, 
Lstuti it* eondtunt. 

Vegetables, Werrd not a. 

More palatable, Sua- 
trims. 



pass 



P. 232. To such a 
EbiocL 

In what Air do we 
breathe, Ubinam gentium 
sumusf .Where he will, 
Quoqub gentium, 

P. 233. Whoever he be, 
Ubtounquis erit gentium. 

To so bad a pass, Hue- 
cine maiorum. 

In the mean time, In- 
ter e^ loci. 

With alt my Seerets, 
Omnia. 

P. 234. And to meet with 
nO Obstruction, Ut nihil 
cbstet. 

Abundantly punished, 
Abundi datpt 

To oppose, 
Obviam ire. 



to meet, 



P. £35. Before you can 
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conceive, Priue tui opi- 
nion*. 

Before-hand,- Aliquanto 
ant*. 

P. 237. Occur, Tractan- 
tur. 

In all onr Words, and 
in all onr Actions, Omni- 
um, qua Jiunt, quaque di- 
cuntur. 

Which Idea, Quamsimi- 
litudinem. 

P. 238. The real Truth, 
Verueimum. 

The Thing in question, 
Id de quo deliberate. 

Under the Title, In ra- 
tionem. 

P. 239. He gave me, 
Inf regit mild. 

P. 240. The Thing in 
question, Id quod in deli- 
beraiionem cadit. 

The Mind falls into op- . 
posite Sentiments, Animi 
distrabuntur. 

P. 241. Declared, Ape- 
riret. 

To believe, Qui credos. 

A swinging of the 
Hands, Manus moke* 

Take up but little Time, 
which is \ the principal 



Thing to be regarded, 
Tempori paroant, cujuspra- 
cipua ratio babenda est. 

P. 242. They compose 
themselves to speak, Thmi- 
d£ ad dicendum accedunt. 

When they set out, In 
exordiendd oratione. 

More sensible of, and 
under the greater concern 
for, Majcimd pertimescit. 

P. 243. Hath this Qua- 
lity, Habet boc. 

Grant, Hoc dederit. 

How justly,"! will not 
say, Fortassh non recti. 

To the Service of the 
Republic, Meipullica. 

P. 245. Every things 

Nibii non. 

* 

P. 246. Disguise, Simu- 
lation 

No one is so safe as to 
be out of the Reach of Fear, 
Nulli non, etiam inter tuta r 
timorjst. 

Where, A qui. 

P. 247. To thank* Mag- 
nam habeam gratiam. 

Delivers, Abducit. 

Being persuaded nothing 
but Guilt deserves to be 
considered as a real Evil, 
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P. 200. In Conversation, 
In convivio. 

- Bat what has some Ex- 
cuse, Sine auc tor anient o. 

P. 201. Disinterested, 
Gratis. 

Drawling, Sine pigritid. 

We mast never subjeet 
ourselves, Nunquam com- 
mittendum est. 

Wantonly, Sine causd. s 

P. 202. Absurdities, Fi- 
tia. 

Excellencies, Bona. 

P. 203. Through a much 
stronger principle, Ac mul- 
tb etiam magis. 

P. 204. In our early 
Youth, ineunte adolescent Id. 

Station, Flan of Life, 
Genus, rationem cstatis de- 
gendce. 

Has insinuated itself; 
Serpit. 

Forming them to the 
purposes of Wisdom, Rati- 
onibus prudential tradendis. 

P. 205. In all our Ac- 
tions, In ornni re gerendd. 

In the Conduct of Life, 
In negotiis gerendis* 

Interests, Opibus. 

For the good of Society, 
A 



Ad sacietatem tuendam* 

P. 206. In winning the 
Confidence of Mankind, Ad 
fidem faciendam homfai- 
bus. 

When he has lost this 
Opportunity, Carp periit 
occasio. 

P. 207. A Transcript^ 
Exemplar. 

More extraordinary,!)*? ~ 
tu di/ficilius. 

Horrible — in sound, /V- 
midolosas — dictu. 

Our Regard, Speclatu. 

P. 209. Will not con- 
tinue long in the same 
Mind, Non erit estatem hfo 
animo. 

P. 210. A Nail's Breadth* 
Transversum unguent. 

P. 211. I took care of> 
Mihi curmfuerunt. 

It deserves your Consi- 
deration, Csmiderandum est. 

Whatever Che Situation, 
may be, Cujusmodi res esset. 

Brought to the Ground, 
Fundat kumi. 

P. 212. True ?atrioto > 
Qui rejnpublicam tuentur* 

»3 
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t. 211 Suffer any In- 
justice, Circumvcniantur. 

Nor the richer be pre* 
judlced by public Clam- 
our, Neque locupletlbus ob- 
sit invidia. 

To enlarge the, fcc. Rem- 
pubHcdm agris vectigalibus 
augeant. 

Contended for Empire, 
% De Sumrhd Iihperii dimicdsse. 

' ?. Si 4. Sailed to, Se 
contulit. 

* Wc went on to, Petivi- 
mus. 

P. 215, We left Brun- 
dusium, Profecti sumus 
Brundusto. 

Passed in our Way to, 
Petebamus. 
. Abounds, Scatet. 

P. 4 16. Lay you under 
* any Difficulty, Quidquam 
'onerik tibi'hnponefc. 

Our mutual Interest, 
1 Utriusque nostri interest: 
' 9 What ia right, recti. 

Yon give up the Ques- 
tionj in our favor, /*?#«*?**. 
**" " Performance is the Re- 
gard of moral Duties, 
, Oficiifructus sit ipsumoffi- 
ctuml ' 

* TnVconcelto of f many, 
multi* cur a. 



P. 21?. Was chafed 
upon him, Datur el. 

Who are entrusted with 
the Management of Af- 
fairs, Cut creditur auctori- 
tas ret gerendw. 

Visit us, Ad nos adenrit. 

P. 219. Every one has it 
in his Power, ContingU 
omnibus ut. 

To be discouraged by 
Dangers, Submittere ani* 
mum nostrum nlli periculo. 

It is agreeable, (Jompetit. 

P. 220, To follow, 06* 
sequl. 

For that which is pe- 
culiarly a Man's own, 
Quod quisque kabeat sui. 

fix. 6. It becomes, Ad- 
decet. 

Ex. 7.' It is fit; Condecet* 

And bury the Memory 
of him in his Grave, Et me* 
moriam cxm torpore efferre. 

P. 221. To keep in 
our Eye, Sentper inpromp- 
tu habere. 

We dislike our own, 
No* hostri'pantitet. 

P. 222. Of their violent 
Proceedings, Ihtemperan- 
tiatute. 

How ashamed to be 
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Nee, a quo culpa absit, 
quidquam in malts nume- 
ranaum. 

P. 248. Drives— from an 
healthfol stafcrof nriudy Dfr- 
turbat de sanitate ac mente. 

He spake- wrtm& Nihil: 
ex ore exchtkrlt. • 

P. 249. Are th*j» tuft* 
lent, Sesejactant. 

Beofta* w* mn* to be. 
thanked; Ut exigamus gra- 
tiani, 

We are ne*t&> play t&e 
Usurer, &c. Neque benefit 
ciunfGHrajur. 

is desirable, Expeten- 



Every Delight, Omnis 
ejus fructus. 

Enjoyment of Soul, Ju- 
cunditas. 

P; 25$, As far as Re- 
port, Famd quidem tehus. 

Th*y find the contrary 
wfttiitr, Alia omnia info* 
experiuntur. 

&9Q te, that, Qud tenus. 

P. 233. A* AftM of 
so great Consequence, 
Tajtapk rem* 

P. 254. Go well with 
yoa, Ttte m& Wflfi**. 



rims. 



ERRATA. 

P. 25. Example 5, for is rearf are. 

— 258. CoL 2, /in* 15, read opprobrium. 

— 274. CoL 1. line 17, for exitium read exitnm. 
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B. WILLIAMS, ETON, 

and may be had gratis 
At No. 10 Red Lion Court; Fleet-Street, London ; 

A Catalogue* ofBopks 

PRINTED FOR THE USE OF gTON SCHOOL; 
Most of which have been recently revised and improved- 



**+ As the improvements lately introduced in the 
Eton Greek Grammar *gre protested by the Lord 
Chancellor's Injunction, Gentlemen will please to 
observe, they can only be supplied with the Books 
m actually used at Eton from the Press of E> 
^WILLIAMS. 
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New Editions qf the following have lately 
been Published. 

The Latin Grammar, with the Protodia and Con- 
struing* complete. A new* Edition, carefully re* 
t bed and improved. 

Evanoelia | sive, Excerpta ex N. Testamento, secun- 
dum Latinam Seb. Castalionis Versionem, in mum 
Clasajum Inferiorum. 

Eutropii Breviarium Historian Ronianae, ab Urbe 
Conditft ad Annum ejrisdem Urbis d ccq l. Accedit 
Sex. Aurelii Victoris de Romanis Illustribus Liber. 
Editio ad usum Juventutis accommodate. 

PuBi.ii Terentii Comoediae tres: viz. Andria, Eu- 
nuchus, Adelphi, in usum Scholae Etonensis. Editio 
accuratior* • % 

Ho rati i TuBSELLiN^Romani Historiarum, ab'or%ine 
Mundi, usque ad annum a Christo nato clxxii, 
Epitomae iibri quatuor. 

Electa ex Ovidio et Tibullo, in usum Regiae Scholae 
Etonensis, 2 part. Editio altera, recognita, et in 
gratiam Rudiorum noctis aucta* 

Electa ex Ovidii Metamorph. Kbris, cum Annotati- 
- unculis in gratiam Rudiorum. Editio altera, re- 
cognita, et notis aucta. 

M. T. Cicero nis Oralionum xii Selectarum Liber. 
Editio cum Olivet, aliisque notae melioris Exem- 
plaribus collata, et in usiun studiosae Juventutis 
edita. 

Scriptobes Romani; sive Selecta ex Scriptoribus 
Romanis; viz, M. T. Cicerone, T. Livjo, Corn. 
Tacito, M. F. Quinctiliauo, C. Plinio, et Veil. 
Paterculo. Editio emendata et aucta. 

Qhjecm Grammatics Rudimenta, in usum Regiae 
Scholae Etonensis. A new Edition, greatly improved. 

Simpson's Questions adapted to the Eton Greek 
Grammar. 
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